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HARRIS, WINTHROP & CO. 


52 Broadway, New York 
The Rookery, Chicago 


Buyers 


OF 


Clover 


AND 


Timothy 


GRAIN—STOCKS—BONDS 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange New York Cotton sags 
ee York Produce Exchange 
Coffee Exchange pads 
Winnipeg Grain Pxebanse as City Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Chamber at * Comimer ree 


Seed 


60 BOARD OF TRADE 


Established 1877 


Mail S les for Top Market Bid 
LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN CO.|; 


Milwaukee 


GRAIN and HAY Seed Company 


We Solicit Your Consignments | 
St. Louis Kansas City New Orleans Oklahoma City 


For your : 
Business Sake 


: ‘Communicate 
rary 3 : MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


a THE ILLINOIS SEED CO. || y 4 BENSON COMPANY 
¢ GRASS SEEDS FIELD FIELD Receivers and Shippers 


” BUYERS CHICAGO SELLERS | HAY, STRAW, GRAIN AND MILL FEEDS 


‘s ee Ask for Samples Mail Samples for Bids 


oy eee ; Room 904 
“TIMOTHY, CLOVERS, ALSIKE, ALFALFA, MILLETS, RED- sete 
_ TOP, BLUEGRASS, SEED GRAIN, GRAIN BAGS, Ete. Postal Telegraph Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


|| COURTEEN SEED CO. | | BAGHE SERVICE 


Specialize in all USE IT 
GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS ON 
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BUYERS. Ask for samples end pres. || | GRAIN AND SEEDS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN Chicago, III. 
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It’s all ix in the Extra Value 


. The price of a machine doesn’ 't mean much, 
though it should be reasonable. | It’ s the qual- 
ity you get that counts. When you buy the 


BEALL WAREHOUSE AND © : 
ELEVATOR SEPARATORS 


Built in ten sizes You know you've got ‘the best on the market. 


Send for catalog giving full particulars and details 


THE BEALL IMPROVEMENTS COu. Inc. 


Decatur mee me my = ou Illinois 


Where to Stop - in eerie 


‘THE CURTIS HOTEL | 


Tenth St., 3rd to 4th Aves.. MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A: 
Six Blocks From the Chamber of Commerce. 


Bvery Room an Outside Room. Every Room with Private Bath. 


This Hotel Caters to the Grain and Milling 

Trade—Especially Suited to Conventions 
Average rate for room and bath—$2.50 single—$3.50 double. — 
Entertaining programs are rendered daily during luncheon and dinner hour on the great pipe | 


organ in main restaurant by\Dr. Frederic Tristram Egener. Orchestra music daily during dinner ho 


One whole city block of beautiful lobbies, ball rooms, billiard rooms, ‘chocolate sho , beauty. shop, 
barber shop, tailor shop, physical culture and bath department, cigar and news stan S, delicatessen 
shop, etc., are operated in this hotel for the convenience and entertainment of our Bae 


Ciaey 


‘Since 1893—28 Years Manufacturers of Scales 


COLUMBIA MOTOR TRUCK SCALES 
Are the BEST—“SAVE REPAIR BILLS” 


Because:they are easy to build, simple in construction, well made 
and retain their accuracy longer than any scale on the market. 


COLUMBIA SCALES are being used by poly ey 7 feed 


coal, ice and material dealer in Chicago. — af 
; THERE MUST BE A GOOD REASON 


_ COLUMBIA SCALE COMPANY — 


aes sd Re ees ia aah ek ai ey ate 
“ Telephone Albany 4. RRS: 
's Columbia Motor Truck Scale age 2437-43 N. Crawford Avenue _ CHICAGO, LuNO's a 
installed at the large plant of the sere Son rant send tn repair’ your our guaranteed rebuilt. scales. All mak makes and pate Ph 


Western Feed Manufacturers, Inc., Chicago eee ae ‘ Mefor scale work in Chicago. | 
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WESTERN 


SHELLERS 
AND 


‘N 
“Western” Pitless Sheller CLE ANERS 


The quality and service in the Western Shellers and Cleaners 
comes as a direct result of sustained and concentrated effort 
on the part of every individual in our organization to do his 
best toward building the most thoroughly efficient machines 
possible. ‘That is one reason why the WESTERN LINE leads 
and why it has contributed more than any other to the success- 
ful and economical operation of the Grain Elevator. 


IUUN OLIN ONN0ANNE 


We also manufacture and carry in stock for prompt shipment 
a complete line of 


Grain Elevating and 
Power Transmission 
Machinery 


Make out your orders from our 
Catalog No. 27. A copy will be 
mailed if you request one. 
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“Western” Gyrating Cleaner 


UNION IRON WORKS 
DECATUR, ILL. 


‘Everything for the Grain Elevator” 
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BARNARD-MOLINE 


Corn Shellers and Cleaners 
Are Machines of Superior Quality 


THE 
Victor Corn Sheller 


is the standard sheller of the country. 
It is made to shell only, and is especially 
adapted to elevators where it is desired 
to shell corn in the basement, and sepa- 
rate and clean it in the upper part of the 
house. 


This sheller is built very strong and 
rigid. The shaft runs in two very heavy 
and long journal boxes bolted to the 
wooden frame. The two largest size ma- 
chines have an extra bearing outside of 
the pulley which makes it more rigid and 
substantial. 


The teeth on the shelling cone and the 
shelling surfaces of the casings are 
chilled, and the hopper is so constructed 
that it cannot clog. Other valuable fea- 


tures are fully described in Bulletin 
No. 16-K. 


The Little Victor Combined Corn Sheller and 


Cleaner Gives You a Combined Service 


This machine shells and thoroughly cleans the 
corn in one operation, therefore gives you a combined 
service. It is a strictly first class machine in every 
way, made to meet the requirements of all those want- 
ing a machine of small capacity, yet strong ‘and 
durable. 


It is equipped with our patent finger sieve, which 
absolutely prevents choking’'and cleans the corn bet- 
ter than any other sieve. This machine is built strong 
and substantial, and the teeth on the shelling cone and 
the shelling surfaces of the casings are chilled like the 
Victor Sheller described above. 


There are thousands of these machines in use and 
are everywhere giving the best of results. For other 
styles of corn shellers and cleaners, get our special 
Catalogue No. 16-K. 
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MILL BUILDERS AND > 
# MILL FURNISHERS @ 


ESTABLISHED I860. MOLINE, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 
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Trade Mark of Quality 


MODERN GRAIN ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT 


ENDURANCE IS THE TEST OF QUALITY 
WELLER-MADE EQUIPMENT STANDS THE TEST 


WRAY 
FLEXIBLE SPOUTS 


(PATENTED) 


DUST PROOF, 
QUICK DISCHARGE 


Grain will run on less incline 


DOUBLE LIFE 


Wear is on both sides of spout 


LEVER EFFECT 


Has revolving joint 


LABOR SAVER 


One man can change from place to 
place 


{ 
| 
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Saves in height of building as. j 4 s Pe Sea 


i 


WELLER HEAVY DUTY SELF PROPELLING TRIPPERS 


(PATENTED) 
Embodies Features Not Found in Any Other—Fully Protected by Patents 


CALL ON US FOR 


BELT CONVEYORS 
DRAG CONVEYORS 
PAN CONVEYORS 
RIBBON CONVEYORS 
SPIRAL CONVEYORS 


ELEVATOR BOOTS 
ELEVATOR BUCKETS 
ELEVATOR CASINGS 
ELEVATOR HEADS 


DISTRIBUTING SPOUTS 
TRUCK DUMPS 
GRAIN DRIERS 
POWER SHOVELS 


CAR LOADERS 
CAR PULLERS 
. CAR UNLOADERS 


FRICTION CLUTCHES 
ROPE DRIVES 


Weller Trippers are 
doing duty in most 
of the large eleva- 
tors. 


Large pulleys help 
to add to the life of 
the belt, while the 
wide clearance on 
each side of the belt 
and the double fric- 
tion is so arranged 
that it is practically 
impossible for the 
belt to catch in the 
friction. 


SPROCKETS 


WELLER MADE STEEL CHAIN 
COAL HANDLING CHICAGO 
EQUIPMENT NEW YORK BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON PITTSBURGH SALT LAKE CITY 
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Indianapolis is known as the largest inland railroad city in the country and is the 
natural destination for shipments of grain from Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, — 
Wisconsin and states adjoining. 


Its geographical location together with its railroads radiating to all sections of the 
country, makes it a logical outlet and distributing point to the East, South and 
Southeast. 


These splendid railroad facilities assure quick handling of shipments with prompt 
returns on same. 


Indianapolis also takes a natural pride in having the largest corn mills in the country -: 
which, together with its flour mills and vast array of manufacturing industries, creates 
an exceedingly large local consumption of wheat, corn, oats, rye and hay annually. 
This local and foreign demand makes for top prices on all shipments. 

The market’s adequate weighing facilities, its efficient inspection department, and 
increased elevator storage and drying equipment makes Indianapolis more and more 


important each season as a market for shippers and buyers of grain, hay and feeds. 


Route your grain and hay to any of the following firms, all devoted to your interests 
and all members of the ; 


INDIANAPOLIS BOARD OF TRADE 


ED D. ANDERSON, Grain Commission HAYWARD-RICH GRAIN CO., Commission, Brokerage 
BINGHAM-HEWETT-SCHOLL CO., Grain Merchants LEW HILL GRAIN CO., Strictly Commission 
BERT A. BOYD GR AIN CO., Grain Commission H. E. KINNEY GRAIN Cco., Receivers and Shippers 


LAMSON BROS. & CO., Grain, Seeds 
CLEVELAND, GRAIN: 6 LING 50>. Gram: Cont” WeCARDLELET AG GO, (Gra iment 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO., Grain Commission CARL D. MENZIE GRAIN & BROKERAGE CO., 


Merchants and Buyers Brokers and Grain Commission 


WM. R. EVANS GRAIN CO., Brokers and Commission NATIONAL ELEVATORS, Every Branch of the Grain 


Business 

P. M. GALE GRAIN CO., Grain, Feed . STEINHART GRAIN COMPANY, Grain Commission 

HEINMILLER GRAIN CO., Receivers and Shippers URMSTON ELEVATOR CO., Grain Commission 
FRANK A. WITT, Grain Commission and Brokerage 
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WEBSTER 


GRAIN ELEVATOR 
EQUIPMENT 


Car Pullers Power Shovels 


When You Specify 
WEBSTER GRAIN ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT 


You May Feel Confident That You 

Are Buying Machinery That Will 

Give Sustained, Efficient Service 
at Low Operating Cost. 
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"CINCINNATI. 


THE GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH AND EAST 


Has the “square deal” 
plugging system for 
hay. 


Has _ reconsignment 
and transit privileges 
and other favorable 
points which insures 
most successful han- 
dling of grain or hay 
shipments. 


Is the terminal point 
for 200,000 miles of 
railways and_ there- 
fore a convenient 
shipping point for 
the country dealer, 
and local buyers are 
enabled to distribute 
all products quickly 
and to best advan- 
tage. Has weighing 
and inspection serv- 
ice second to none 
and up-to-date grain 
and hay merchants 
constantly safeguard- 
ing their patrons’ in- 
terests. 


Home of the Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange 


Those are just a few of the reasons why you should ship your Grain and 


Hay to Cincinnati. 
firms, all members of the 


Ship to any of the following responsible grain and hay 


Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange 


A. BENDER, Flour, Grain and Feeds 
BINGHAM-SCHOLL GRAIN CO., Grain 


Exclusively 


BROUSE-SKIDMORE GRAIN CO., Grain, 
Hay, Feed 


BLUMENTHAL, MAX, Grain, Hay, Feed 


THE D. O. CROSS CO., Grain, Hay, Mill 
Feeds . 


CURRUS GRAIN CO., Grain and Hay 


DE MOLET GRAIN CO., Grain and Hay 
EARLY & DANIEL CO., Hay, Grain, Feed 


FITZGERALD BROS. CO., Grain and Hay 

GALE GRAIN CO., THE A. C., Grain and 
Hay 

DANB. GRANGER & CO., Hay and Grain 

MUTUAL COMMISSION COMPANY, 


Strictly Commission 


THE NUTRITIA COMPANY, Feeds 


Thirty-Ninth Year 
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DO YOU MAKE ce im eel ‘CORN 


The Buckley Grinder equipped with “C” 
plates will crack 30 to 40 bus. of corn per 


hour at 500 r. p. m. 


It will crack this corn so that 95% will go 
over a No. 16 wire or 85% over a No. 8 wire. 


When equipped with standard plates the Buckley Grinder will make 
feed meal of corn, oats, barley, tye and other cereals and will. thor- 
oughly grind all kinds of screenings. 


BUCKLEY BROS. 


Starks Bldg. Louisville, Ky. 
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EUREKA 
PRICES REDUCED 
To Conform With Reductions In Cost Of Raw Materials 


This happy state of affairs has been brought about by more favorable buying conditions, 
a more perfect control of time and materials, increased efficiency of labor and a larger out- 
put per machine. 


The savings made by our closely scrutinized manufacturing methods have been passed 
on to the buyer. Taking into consideration the improvements made in our product, and 
except for the obvious duty of collaboration among manufacturers to restore the morale of 
business, there is really little or no justification for price reduction at this time. 


“Eureka” Quality will not be sacrificed, regardless of price. 

Our effort in our service to the elevator and milling industries will 
remain the same—not how cheap, but how good. 

‘Eureka’? machines will always be known as products of quality. 


When you buy a “Eureka’’ you are making a safe investment. You are placing your 
faith and trust and money in a machine made and backed by the oldest and largest manu- 
facturer of Grain Cleaning Machinery in America. New Lists Now Ready 


S. HOWES CO., Inc. Va 


EUREKA WORKS wy, 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 
European Branch: 64 Mark Lane, London, England 
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Vitrified Tile 
THE PERFECT GRAIN PROTECTION 


Grain stored in Preston-Lansing Vitrified Tile Bins has absolute protection. Lisusaue 
from fire, rats, moisture, and vermin—safe as long as you want to hold it. 


The “ship-lap” blocks, re-enforced with twisted steel, provide beautiful walls with 
invincible strength—construction that lasts for ages. They need no paint—no 
repairs. Thi? glazed exterior defies wear. First cost is the only cost. 


Here’s an investment that is permanent and satisfactory—one that figures cutting over- 
head costs, too. Write today for our special folder and ask about our engineering 


Dept. 426 Lansing, Mich. 


Factories at New Brighton, Pa.; Uhrichs- 
ville, Ohio; Brazil, Ind.; Ft. Dodge, lowa. 


Grain Bins and Elevator, Farmers Grain Co., Windfall, Ind. 


J. M. PRESTON CO. 


2 UL 


The ELLIS ROTARY COOKER AND DIGESTER 


In the preparation of certain foods and mixtures it is necessary to subject the product to 
the action of high p ressure steam or other medium and during the process the material must be 
agitated or eres The ELLIS ROTARY COOKER AND DIGESTER is iene 
for that particular purpose. Built in three sizes. Quotations on request. 
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The Ellis Drier Company, 332 South La Salle St., Chicago, DS.” 
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GRIND CORN FOR PROFIT 


The Bison Corn and Cob Crusher 


: Low price of grain increases the consumption of feeds. Dairymen and _ stock 
raisers are feeding greater quantities of grain and they much prefer to have their 
own grain ground or buy wheat which th2y know is not full of noxious weed seeds 
which may pollute their land. 


This heavy demand is being met by Elevator men and millers who have _in- 
_ stalled small equipment and grind feed at slack times in the elevator. No need to 
have the elevator help idle—use every monent to advantage. 


A good Corn and Cob Crusher and a Two Pair High Roller Feed Mill will 
serve you abundantly and profitably. Get Bulletins 113-M and 116-M and our 
greatly reduced prices. 


THE WOLF COMPANY a 
Ree ae eacguarters The Wolf Two Pair High Feed Mill 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. (Four Rolls) 


GRAIN CAN BE 
CARRIED IN OLD 
EQUIPMENT 
WITHOUT LOSS 


IHustration showing car equipped with End Liner 


Illustration showing car equipped with Standard Liner 


ONE OF THE GREATEST PROBLEMS confronting the grain shipper is that of leak- 
age of grain in transit. 
OFTEN TIMES WHEN your elevator is filled to overflowing and farmers pressing 


receipts, cars will be offered you for loading that are leaky and dangerous for grain loading. 
In such case you have but one alternative: Either accept the car or lose the opportunity of 


making sale. 


There is no need of tying up grain shipments waiting for specially constructed cars. 
Nor do you have to lose because of grain lost in shipment in leaky cars. 


KENNEDY CAR LINERS INSURE GRAIN SHIPMENTS 


Let us give you further facts regarding the dependability, strength and low cost of 
Kennedy Car Liners. . 


THE KENNEDY CAR-LINER & BAG CO. 
SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA 


CANADIAN FACTORY AT WOODSTOCK, ONT. 
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FOLWELL-AHLSKOG CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 
Designers and Builders 
OF 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, Industrial Plants, and other 
Engineering Works 


400,000 BUSHEL ELEVATOR 
Postum Cereal Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


MAKERS OF 


: POST TOASTIES, POSTUM CEREAL 


: AND GRAPENUTS 
: PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY ELEVATOR, ERIE, PA. 


66 9 99 
There Ss A Reason 1,250,000-bushel Concrete Workinghouse and 25,000-bushel Marine 
Macdonald Engineering Company Tower. Reinforced Concrete. Latest improvements. Write us for 


designs and estimates. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
90 West St. 53 W. Jackson Blvd. 149 California St. 2051-6 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 


LEONARD CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
37 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago DESIGNERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 51 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


BUILT IN 1920 MEMPHIS, TENN., PLANT OF THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY WE INVITE YOUR INQUIRIES 


L. A. STINSON 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


ARE YOU WORRIED 


H. E. GODFREY, Civil Engineer about the condition of that grain in your bins? 
ELEVATORS, MILLS AND WAREHOUSES Let us equip your storage with a 
COMPLETE 
| National Life Building Chicago, IIL. Zeleny Thermometer System 
| Grain Driers, General Overhauling and Improvements to tell you the exact condition of 
the grain and cut out the worry 
BALLINGER & McALLISTER Over 100 Elevators Equipped 
Sawn Write for Description 
CTORS - DESIGNERS _~_.. 
| Grain Elevators Ear-Gorn Plants WESTERN FIRE APPLIANCE WORKS 
COMPLETE 542 South Dearborn Street Chicago 


Locust Street Viaduct Bloomington, Ill. 
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TWO MILLION BUSHEL FIRE PROOF 


RECEIVING ELEVATOR 


FOR 


Washburn-Crosby Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE POLK SYSTEM 


All-steel machines for all kinds of 


“We have built for many of your friends. 
Eventually we will build for you.. Why not now?” 


We Design and Build Elevators, any type of Construction, in any part of the World. 


JAMES STEWART & CO., Inc. 
GRAIN ELEVATOR DEPARTMENT 
Twelfth Floor, Fisher Building 
W. R. SINKS, Manager 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


One of 


MONARCH 


Built Elevators 
Assure You 
Economical Design 


First Class Work 
Efficient Operation 
and 
Satisfaction 
Let Us Submit 
Designs and Prices 


MONARCH ENGINEERING CO. 


CIRCULAR CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


We contract grain storages, water 
towers and coal pockets. 


Polk-Genung-Polk Company 


521 Occidental Bldg.., 
indianapolis, Ind. 


Fort Branch, 
Indiana 


1920 Steel Work for Grain Plants 


Arcady Farms Milling Co., Shotwell Mfg. Co., 
Chica Te Chicago, Ill. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
a piety ind, 
Fs Stock & Sons, 
Miltsdatee Mich, 


lowa Corn Products Co., 
Des Moines, lowa 


BLAYLOCK & KNAPP, 
STEEL CONTRACTORS 


Monadnock Block Chicago, Ill. 
Factory 1223-25 Belmont Avenue 


Universal Oats Co., 
Dixon, Ill. 


Central Elevator Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 

J. W. Denio Milling Co., 
Sherldan, Wyo. 
New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, Kans. 


es w , 
Riverdale, Ill. 
Murray Elevator, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Calumet Terminal Elevator, 
cago, Ill. 
American Malze Products Co., 
: Robey, Ind. 


Burrell Engineering & Construction Co. 


1102-1110 Webster Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
404 Scarrit Arcade, Kansas City, Mo. 
Designers and Builders 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Associated Buildings 


The Barnett & Record Company 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Heavy Structures 


Reinforced Concrete and Steel Ore Dock con- 
structed at Superior, Wisconsin, for the Allouez 
Bay Dock Company. Entirely Fireproof. 


Write for Designs and Estimates 
‘OFFICES: 


Minneapolis, Minn. Duluth, Minn. Fort William, Ontario 


the Modern Houses Which Has Made a Record 
for Rapid and Economical Handling 


CONCRETE CENTRAL, BUFFALO, 4,500,000 Bu. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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John S. Metcalf Co. 


Grain Elevator Engineers 
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SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 
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CHICAGO 


OFFICES 


108 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

54 St. Francois Xaxier St., Montreal, Canada. 
395 Collins St., Melbourne, Australia. 
639 Calle Maipu, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


TUE QUUNTITATITIE SUITE DH og 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
ELEVATORS USE THIS BRUSH 


For sweeping grain cars and elevators, 
the STAR BRUSH has no equal. Made 
of stiff selected fibre, 5 inches long. 
Guaranteed to outwear four or five corn 
brooms and do cleaner and faster work. 
Built on hardwood block 14 inches wide 
and flared to an 18-inch sweep. Largest 
elevators in Minneapolis, Duluth, Port 
Arthur and Ft. William now use this 
brush exclusively. 


Order a dozen today. If within sixty days you do not find them entirely 
satisfactory, send them back. We'll pay the transportation charges both ways. 


Price $16.00 per dozen, F. O. B. Minneapolis 


. Flour City Brush Company 
422-424 South Fourth Street ; MINNEAPOLIS 


‘Knickerbocker Cyclone” 
Dust Collector 


Re-inforced concrete elevator—The Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BE PREPARED 
- Build Your New Elevator Now 


Up-to-date elevator facilities are required all over the country 
| and now is an ideal time to go ahead with elevator construction. 
Building costs in this line of work have declined to such an extent 
that it is now possible to erect a modern GRAIN ELEVATOR 
combining permanent and fireproof qualities at a very reasonable 
outlay. Write us for estimates. 


THE SPENCER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Specialists in Grain Elevator Building Fe 
GARRETT BUILDING BALTIMORE, MD. The Knickerbocker Company Jackson, Mich. 


For Grain Cleaners 
ALL STEEL 


Write for Catalog 
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THE SIDNEY DOUBLE SHOE 
CORN AND GRAIN CLEANER 


Recognized by the grain trade as 
the best on the market for cleaning 


CORN, OATS AND WHEAT 


Send for descriptive circular 


THE PHILIP SMITH MFG. CO. 
SIDNEY, OHIO 


Manufacturers of the SIDNEY LINE, which includes all the 
machinery necessary to equip the elevator from pit to cupola 


A Trapp Dump 
Would Give You Excellent Service 


in dumping all kinds of trucks, regardless of make, length, or 
weight—it would dump them all with perfect safety to the trucks, 
the drivers, and the operator; yet it would perform the work in 
quick time.. SA 


Ball Bearings are not used in connection with Trapp Dumps; 
as we tested out ball bearings long ago and discarded the plan of 
using them. 


We use a vertically-rising horizontal dump-lift-platform, which 
elevates the front ends of the trucks. This dump-lift is made firm 
and solid by means of the Trapp Interlocking Gear System—these 
gears are installed at all four corner posts; and, as they hold the 
lift-platform perfectly substantia! and secure at all four corners— 
there is NO POSSIBILITY OF “BINDING” WITH A TRAPP 


DUMP. 


Trapp - Gohr - Donovan Company 
Factory and Offices, 1125-27-29 No. 22nd St. 
Omaha, Nebraska 


NL & M. CO. SERVICE ELEVATOR 


WITH 


AUTOMATIC 
SAFETY DEVICE 


\WV ae the upper terminal. automatic 
. stop in operation there is no danger 
of being carried overhead and injured. 
The weight of the passenger after the 
top floor is reached automatically throws 
a lever, shutting off the power and 
applying the brake, thereby locking the 
belt and steps against movement in 
either direction. 


The automatic stop mechanism fur- 
nished with the Nordyke & Marmon 
Company service elevator adds the vital 
feature of safety to the elevator’s other 
excellent qualities of reliability and 
utility. 


Send for Service Elevator Circular. 


NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY 


Established 1851 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


AMERICA’S LEADING MILL BUILDERS, 
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HESS 


GRAIN DRIERS 
and CONDITIONERS 
Moisture Testers 
and Accessories 


Dockage Sieves and 
Scales 


Emerson Kickers 


Boerner Samplers 


Bucket Testers and 
All Kinds of Sampling 
and Testing 
Apparatus 


Ask for booklets 


Hess Warming and Ventilating Co. 


1210 Tacoma Bidg. Chicago 


CONVEYING, ELEVATING, 
POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 


and 


COMPLETE GRAIN ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT 


Including the Well Known 


UNITED STATES CORN SHELLERS 
UNITED STATES GRAIN CLEANERS 


Which are unsurpassed in machines of this character. 


THE B. S. CONSTANT MFG. CO. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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U. S. Prices Lowest 


Sa NEO Ncan Vara OnA  E 
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Elevator Machinery and Supplies 
Flour and Feed Mill Machinery 


PULLEYS, SHAFTING, GENERAL POWER TRANS- 
MISSION MACHINERY, ROLL GRINDING AND 
CORRUGATING. LARGEST FACTORY 
AND STOCK IN THE WEST. 


GREAT WESTERN MFG. CO. 
* General Offices and Works: s arehouse and Sales Room: 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 1400-1402 West 12th Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The ee Dust Collecting System 


is installed in the new, 
large Northern Central 
Elevator at Canton, Balti- 
more, Md. We have just 
equipped the three Rock 
Island elevators at Kansas 
City, Mo., with compas 
systems. 


For catalog write 


= THE DAY COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Made Better on Purpose 


Have you ever noticed that very few Second- 
hand INVINCIBLE machines are advertised 
‘for sale’? 


Why? 


Because millers are content with the best. 
They use the machines until they are entirely 
worn out, then they replace them with new 


my VINCIBLES. 


Ninety per cent of our orders come from 
millers who are users of INVINCIBLE ma- 
chines. 


Isn’t it reasonable to believe that repeat 
orders signify unqualified approval? 


Let us prove to you, just how much better 
an INVINCIBLE Receiving Separator 1s. 
You can have one on thirty days’ free trial. 


We are quoting very interesting prices now. 


Invincible Grain Cleaner Company 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Automatic Elevator Scale 
with 


Visual and Type Registering Counter 


Weighs any stand- 
ard grain without 
changing weights. 
Saves time, 
trouble and labor- 
—gives accuracy 
and long service. 
Equipped with 
two separate 
counters operated 
independently —a 
double check on 


readings. 


Every Fairbanks Scale is backed 
by over Ninety Years’ experience 
in scientific scale construction. 


Fairbanks, Morse 9G 


INCORPORATED HICAGO 


Oil Engines - Pumps - « Electric Motors and Generators - Fairbanks Seales - 7 Railway Appliances - Farm Power Machinery 


PO 


There is Only 
ONE Genuine 


Humphrey 
Elevator 


Make no mistake—be sure you in- 
stall the original and genuine 
Humphrey Elevator in your mill, 
elevator or factory. It is proven 
tried and true by 34 years of use. 
It has had paid to it the sincerest 
flattery of being widely imitated. 


The Humphrey, though imitated, 
has never been equalled. With its 
Automatic Stop Device, its Electric 
Silent Chain Drive, and its honest 
material and workmanship through- 
out, renders a satisfying service that 
cannot be duplicated. 


It Is Made Exclusively by the 


Humphrey Elevator .Co. 


1131 Division Street West, Faribault, Minnesota 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


Motor-Driven Attrition Mill; also made for Belt Drive, 


F ALL known methods 

for grinding feed, the 

“BAUER” Ball Bearing At- 

trition Mill has a reputation 

for best results, thus assuring 

the continued patronage of 
' your customers. 


THE BAUER BROS. CO. 
517 Bauer Bldg. Springfield, Ohio 


Makers of Single Disc Mills, Centrifugal Bolt- 
ing Reels, Corn Crackers, Cake Breakers, etc. 
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Buckets 


Salem Buckets {ill easily, carry maximum load, 
and empty clean. Notice rounded corners and gen- 
eral shape. The best elevator bucket for all kinds 
of grain and mill products. 


Made in more sizes and gauges than any other bucket 
on the market. We fill orders promptly from the 
large stock which we carry. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


CHICAGO, 17th St. and Western Ave. 
NEW YORK, 50 Church St. 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 709 Main St. 


FOR SALE IN CHICAGO 
SWITCHING DISTRICT 


500,000 Bushel Steel Elevator—Electrically Operated— 
Capacity 30 Cars a Day—lIndiana Harbor Belt R. R. Facilities. 


Good Labor Market. Low Taxes. 


A most attractive price will be made. 


GOSTLIN, MEYN & HASTINGS, INC. 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 


~ 


BEFORE YOU BUY NEW OR USED 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS ; : Caer 


Set Western's 


Elevator Screw Conveyors 


Unquestionably our Helicoid (continuous flight conveyor) is 
the best screw conveyor made. We are the originators of and 
fully equipped to make the sectional flight conveyor also, but 
advise customers to use Helicoid, because it is better balanced 
and more durable than any other screw conveyor, and renders 
more satisfactory service. 


Helicoid conveyor is well adapted to the handling of grain 
and all milling products; cotton seed and cotton seed products, 
fertilizers, sugar, starch, rice, coal, ashes, cement, concrete, phos- 
phate, sawdust and many other articles. 


HELICOID COSTS NO MORE THAN OTHER CONVEYORS 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


CHICAGO, 17th St. and Western Ave. 
NEW YORK, 50 Church St. 


\ DALLAS, TEXAS, 709 Main St. j 


See this 


at the 
Operative 


Millers’ 


Convention 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
June 6-11 


THE MOJONNIER GRAIN TESTER fills a long-felt want for an 
accurate, reliable and rapid method for carrying out the actual offi- 
cial chemical method of sampling and analyzing grain and all of its 
products for moisture. 


With the Mojonnier Grain Tester it is actually possible to make an 
exact analysis for moisture in grain and its products in only seventeen 
minutes. This saving in time is indicated in chart below. 


ai MOISTURE OR TOTAL SOLIDS TEST 


Mojonnier Test—17 minutes. 


Long Drying Test—360 minutes. Twenty-one times as long. 


CHART 


Actual performance in several large mills already proved this 
method to give results far more accurate and reliable than is ordi- 
narily possible with the regular methods of chemical analysis. 


This apparatus is as simple to operate as an automobile and yet 
just as positive in its action. It is built for a lifetime of service. 
The first cost is the only cost, since no chemicals are required for its 
operation. It will soon pay for itself in any mill through the savings 
it is possible to make by accurate, scientific control of moisture in all 
products handled. 


Mojomnier Br0s.Co., 


739 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 


SALES BRANCHES: 79 Sherman St., New York; 301 
Bedford Place, Atlanta; 4931 Marquette Ave., St. Louis; 
600 Central Bldg., Seattle. 


Bag Manu facturers 


<a we 


VG r2cee 


WESTERN BAG & BURLAP Co. 


lath AND Western AvE., CHICAGO 
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The Randolph Direct Heat Drier sweetens 
sour, musty and mouldy grain and re- 
moves the onion and garlic odor from 
wheat while drying without cracking or 
blistering, leaving the grain bright and 
polished. 


Manufactured by 


O. W. RANDOLPH CO., Toledo, 0 


z 
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We are now in position to fill promptly all orders for the 


CLIMAX SCOOP TRUCK 


which will be glad news for many waiting customers. The Scoop- 
Truck enables one man to remove more coal or grain from a box car 
than three men can move in the ordinary way. Ask any of the 5,000 
users who have tried it. 


Price 
Standard - - - - 
Extra Heavy - - - 
F. O. B. Factory 


$15.00 
17.00 


DETROIT : 
SCOOP-TRUCK Sm 
COMPANY 


993 Osborne Place DETROIT, MICH. 
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DUNNE 


ENUM 


L. N. FISHER 


Licensed Engineer 


L. N. COPE & SON 


Contractors—Engineers 


210 New Suffern Building Decatur, Ill. 


Builders of-Concrete-Elevators—Warehouses—Industrial Buildings 
Write for information and estimates. 


L. N. COPE ROY M. COPE 


Reliance Construction Company 


Furnish Plans, Estimates and Build 
COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Our long experience as a builder of elevators insures you an 
up-to-date house. Write today. 


Board of Trade Building, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


WALLS, BINS and GRAIN ELEVATORS 
By Mio S. KetcHuM 


Second Edition. 556 pp., $5.00 


Design and construction are covered completely in this book. The 
new edition brings it up to the minute with fresh data, new cuts, and 
a modern treatment throughout. Over 150 pages were added to the old 
edition. The new chapters on “Reinforced Concrete” and “Methods of 
Construction and Cost of Retaining Walls” are especially valuable. It 
is the standard work on stresses due to granular materials. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO., 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


OUSTLESS SEPARATOR 


YOUR PROFITS 


CAN BE INCREASED IF 
YOU RUN YOUR GRAIN 
OVER OUR 


eB __THE RACINE DUSTLESS SEPARATOR__ 
waBOILER/ .. 


Dustless Grain and Seed Separator 


Special Screens for All Kinds 
of Grain 


Our Machines have probably brought higher grades to more country grain shippers 
than all other makes combined, saving the cost of each Machine many times in a 
season. 


Write for prices on the “RACINE” line of grain cleaners 


JOHNSON & FIELD MFG. CO., Racine, Wis. 


Folwell-Sinks Form Lifting 
JACKS 


TRIUMPH 


CORN AND COB 


CRUSHERS 


USUALLY RUN FOR AT 


(Patented) 
T R : : 
LEAST A GENERATION For Grain Elevator and Silo 
Bulletin giving sizes, capacities Construction 


and dimensions gladly mailed 
upon request. 


THE C. 0. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufactured and sold by 


NELSON MACHINE CO. 


WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


RID-OF-RATS 


The Killing of one single Rat 
or Mouse now, may mean the 
destruction of the whole Brood. 
Spring and Summer are the 
E> Seasons when they Breed and 
‘=~ Propagate. Rid-of-Rats is Non- 


& WV 


G 


Poisonous and ean be used 
2 ~ anywhere without Risk, Send 
ee — for full information on Rid-of- 
Rats and our Other Products, 
it is Interesting Reading. 


Price of Rid-of-Rats: $1.00 per 
Ib.; $1.8 


Representatives wanted Everywhere 


THE BERG & BEARD MFG. CO. 


100 Emerson Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 0 per doz. 15e boxes. 


PENCIL No. 174 


- 
Se 


Regular Length, 7 inches 
Made in five grades 


For Sale at your Dealer. 


Conceded to be the Finest Pencil made for general use. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


- 


= as i 
Milling Kinks 
The latest book for grain elevator operators and millers. The second 
edition is being rapidly exhausted. A companion book to the Book of 
Wrinkles. Contains 169 illustrated devices assembled and classified 
for ready reference. 


PRICE, $1.25 POSTPAID 
Mitchell Bros. Publishing Co.,, “ifc2é5te” 
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MUTUAL FURE PREVEVTIOV BUREW 


230 Last Ohio dt (hicapo M 


For unlimited profits and for greatest efficiency in your mill or elevator, install 
Unique Milling Machinery 
| RECEIVING 
SEPARATOR 


This machine will save its cost in 
a short time by removing sticks, 
straws, stones, fine seeds, sand, 
etc., from the grain as it is brought 
to your plant, thereby saving the 
price you would be paying for good, 
clean grain. 


All modern improvements and 
conveniences are incorporated in 
this UNIQUE Machine and it will 
operate efficiently at all times. Op- 
erator can conveniently change 
sieves to suit the product being 
received. 


BALL BEARING ATTRITION MILL 


Motor Driven. Belt Driven if Preferred. 


Here is a machine representing the most efficient feed grinder on the market. 
Its numerous patented improvements assure the owner of MORE and BETTER 
grinding Wie e A UNIQUE Mill will prove a valuable asset to your 
equipment. 


GET OUR CATALOGUES FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTION 


Robinson Mfg. Co. 


P. O. Box 18 Muncy, Pa. 


The UNIQUE Flour, Feed and Cereal Mill Builders. 


<— OUR LATEST 


Will save you Dollars and 
Trouble. Kankakee Spout 


Patch made to fit 6-7-8-9-10 
inch spout. Made of 16-gauge 


hard steel, 12” long. 


$9.00 Per Dozen 
$5.00 Per Half Dozen 


We manufacture: 

Salem and V Buckets. 
Flexible and Bin Spouting. 
Corrugated Siding. 

Hog Troughs and Feeders. 
Stock Tanks and Waterers. 


Send for catalogue. 


Burrell Mfg. and Supply House 
BOX AE 86 KANKAKEE, ILL. 


Make Feed Grinding More Profitable! 


Bowsher’s ‘Combination’ 
~ Mills do this 


Because their large capacity, 
cone-shaped grinders and posi- 
tive self ear feeders are properly 
designed to direct every ounce 
of power energy to the actual 
reduction of the grain. 

Crush and Grind ear corn, 
husked or unhusked, alone or 
mixed with any kind of small 
grain in any desired proportion. 
Reduce the material to any fine- 
2 ness desired for feeding pur- 
poses. 

11 Sizes, 2 to 25 H.P. 

Sold with or without Sacking 
Elevator. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 


Mill opens like this im eix minutes. 


A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


Every elevator owner is operating to disadvan- 
tange who is trying to get along without a 


Cyclone Dust Collector 


Do not delay longer but write today for full 
particulars on the installation of our system. 


CYCLONE BLOW PIPE CO. 
2542-52 Twenty-first Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Complete new systems installed on modern 
plans and guaranteed. Old systems remodeled on 
modern lines on most economical plans. Supple- 
mentary systems added where present systems 
are outgrown. Defective systems corrected and 
put in proper working order. 


) 


THE GUTLER MEAL DRYER 


SOLD BY ALL 
MILL 
FURNISHERS 

Not An 
ita Experiment 
All Metal Steam Dryer 


IN SUCCESSFUL USE 40 YEARS DRYING 


CORN MBAL, HOMINY, BREWERS’ GRITS AND MBAL, AND ALL CERBAL 
PRODUCTS. ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY, ORES, ETC. 
Automatic In operation, requiring no. attention 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass. 
CATALOG ON REQUEST ) 


-new sacks 
very  expen- 
sive, but the 


_ scarcity 
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for Efficiency 


Macdonald Engineering Company Insures Uninterrupted Flow of Grain Through Sperry Plant by 
| Installing Morse Silent Chain Drives on Conveyors of Vallejo Elevator 


UT on the Pacific Coast it took the grain 
O trade a long time to accept modern methods 
of handling, but once accepted they were 
satisfied with nothing but the best in modern equip- 
ment. This is amply demonstrated in the three 
year old elevator of the Sperry Flour Company 
at Vallejo, Calif., up the river a short distance 
above San Francisco. This plant is wonderfully 
efficient, both for land and water borne grain, and 
its equipment throughout is of the best. 
California’s grain trade antidates the gold rush 
ky many years. It was fostered by the early mis- 
sions and became commercially important very 
early in the state’s history. But until the last 
few years grain of all kinds was handled in sacks 
exclusively. There were no elevators in the ‘com- 
monwealth, but low warehouses covering a large 
amount of ground and haying a very limited ¢a- 
pacity in comparison. The ox teams and mules had 
been replaced by auto trucks for hauling before 
the grain trade woke up to the fact that in these 
cumbersome 
packs they 
were wasting 
thousands of 
dollars every 
year. Not only 
was the yearly 
replacement of 


labor required 
in handling 
them was ex- 
cessive. In 
fact it was the 
and 
high price of 
labor more 
than any other 
factor which 
finally brought 
to the trade a 
Toe van) 117 -a- 
tion that they 
were doing 
business in a 
most in effi- 
cient manner. 

Naturally the Sperry Flour Company was among 
the leaders in effecting a change. This company 
has been conspicuous in the milling industry of 
the West ever since the new settlers demanded 
more of the bread of life, and have been leaders 
in the fiour trade ever since. At present their 
mills are found at most of the important centers 
from Los Angeles to Spokane and as far East 
as Ogden, Utah. At Vallejo, however, is the larg- 
est mill, and the 500,000-bushel elevator is a plant 
ir which the company is fully justified in tak- 
ing the utmost pride. The plant was built by the 
Macdonald Engineering Company of Chicago. 

The elevator consists of a workhouse and a 
storage annex of concrete and steel construction. 
The workhouse is 48 feet wide, 51 feet long and 
124 feet 6 inches high. There are 27 bins in the 
workhouse with a total capacity of 72,000 bushels, 
or 2,172 tons. : 

Connected with the workhouse are the concrete 
Storage tanks, shown in the foreground of the il- 
lustration. There are 30 cir- 
cular tanks 15 feet in diame- 
ter and 80 feet high and 22 
intermediate bins with a total 
capacity of 443,380 bushels. 


The machinery equipment 
includes four elevator legs of Atlanta . 
reinforced concrete construc- —— ‘ 


tion. Each elevator is independently gear driven 
by a 35-horsepower motor and can deliver grain 
to any of the bins in the workhouse. 

Two 30-inch belt conveyors, 160 foot centers, are 
used to fill the storage bins, and two 30-inch belt 
conveyors to carry the grain from the bins to the 
workhouse elevators. From these elevators the 
grain is either weighed by a 2,000-bushel hopper 
scale or a 10-bushel automatic, then passed over two 
Eureka Compound Separators, each having a ¢ca- 
pacity of 2,000 bushels per hour. After this clean- 
ing the wheat is stored in any of five bins. Under 
these bins are Draver Feeders so arranged as to 
feed any of three screw conveyors. These con- 
veyors carry the grain to the mill headhouse for 
final cleaning before going to the mill proper to 
be made into flour. As practically all of the grain 
received is ground before being shipped, the ele- 
vator arrangements are more or less specialized. 

All the grain received by rail is weighed on 
two track scales and unloaded by a double motor- 


SPERRY FLOUR COMPANY’S PLANT AT VALLEJO, CALIF. 


driven power shovel into a track hopper. Under 
this hopper is a 36-inch belt conveyor, discharging 
the grain to one of the four elevators. All the 
grain received by water is bulked on the water 
front and conveyed to the elevator by two 24-inch 
belt conveyors, running through a steel constructed 
gallery 570 feet long. 

Extending from the headhouse to the water front 
is a long gallery at the end of which is a marine 
elevator with two legs. Up to a short time ago 
all of the grain received by river barge from 
the Sacramento River was in sacks, but now con- 
siderable quantities are coming in bulk. The Val- 
lejo mill uses far more grain than the valley can 
supply, however, and shiploads from Washington 
and Oregon are ground each season. So the ma- 
rine legs are kept pretty busy as they carry a 


See our exhibit at the 
SEVENTH NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 
8th Coast Artillery Armory, New York 
Week of September 12th 


ENGINEERS PLANNING POWER TRANSMISSIONS 


large share of grain consumed in the Sperry Mill. 

Power in the elevator, as in the mill, is entirely 
electric. The elevator has 18 motors totaling 3938 
horsepower and the bins, legs and other 
grain handling machinery have 19 motors of 330 
horsepower. While the motors are, for the most 
part, direct connected, in vital parts of 
the plant are found Morse Silent Chain Drives. On 
the two conveyors from the marine leg are 75-horse- 
power drives and on the conveyors over the stor- 
age tanks are 25-horsepower drives. 

Marine demurrage is a serious matter. Most 
grain dealers have found that it is an expensive 
business to delay even a freight car. How much 
more costly would be the unnecessary holding 
of an ocean steamer! Sometimes the demurrage 
runs to thousands of dollars, enough to eat up all 
hope of profit on a cargo. When a 
unloaded there must be no faultering of machinery, 
no blocking of the arteries which carry the grain 
away from the marine legs. It is significant, then, 

that these two 


marine 


the most 


steamer is 


570-foot con- 
yeyors are 
driven by 
Morse Chain 
Drives. Both 
of them are 
equipped with 
a drive ow 
each side of 
the motor, giv- 
ing quite a 
wide speed dif- 
ferential. But 
more _ impor- 
tant than this 
flexibility is 
the fact that 
they can be de- 
pended upon 
under any con- 
ditions. 

No attribute 
of man is so 
necessary to 
success as re- 
liability. Pep, 
speed, accur- 
acy even gen- 


ius, are as nothing compared with dependability. 
A flash in the pan secures many jobs, but it takes 
the steady flame of continuous performance to hold 
them. As with men with machines. A 
transmission which has to be constantly 
is expensive, no matter how efficiently it performs 
its work. But the Morse Chain needs no wet nurse 
in attendance. It functions whenever and wher- 
ever called upon. When the fog hangs heavy over 
the bay and every exposed point drips moisture, 
there is no stretching and slipping with the Morse 


so it is 
watched 


Chain on the job; the dry hot land breeze does 
not tighten it up so that bearings are in constant 
danger of overheating. In fair weather and foul 


it delivers its rated horsepower uniformly, con- 
sistently, efficiently. 
The delivery of the grain from the elevators 


to the storage bins is no less important than from 
the marine legs. Here delay the op- 
eration of the entire plant. Morse 
Chain Drives are found doing their work day after 
day, with a minimum cost for 
upkeep and repair and with a 


would stop 


So here, too, 


Secure Data and Estimates of “MORSE” DRIVES. SAVE Construction, Space, Light, Fuel. great amount of comfort to 
Producing More With Less. the operators of the plant. 
MORSE CHAIN Co. - ) = ITHACA, N. vs ; When an intermediate step 
Engineering Service, Assistance, Bulletins 18 necessary Morse Chain 
Chicago Detroit patron Fitharsh Drives are the most econom- 
Charlotte, N. C. Kansas City New Yor San Francisce ee s 
Cleveland Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis ical.— Advertisement. 
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Canadian Plant, 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Tillsonburg, Ont. 


It’s for You to Decide 


If you clean grain, you make screenings, 
which have a certain value. If sold as 
screenings, that value is nominal. But if 
separated into good wheat, oats, flax, mus- 
tard, etc. and each sold at its market value, 
you enhance the value many times. 


It’s an extremely plain proposition, as well as 
an interesting one. But you must decide 
whether you want to sell as screenings, leav- 
ing the nice profit in separating for the man 
who buys, or take it yourselves. 


No large modern elevator is now built with- 
out a MONITOR Screenings Separator being 
included. 


HUNTLEY MEG. CO. 


DEPARTMENT E 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


A monthly journal 
devoted to the elevator 
and grain interests. 


Official paper of the 


Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 


Established in 1882. 


VOL. XXXIX. 


CHICAGOVILETNOIS 


, JUNE 15, 1921 


Published on the fif- 
teenth of each month by 
Mitchell Bros. Publishing 
Co., 431 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, III. 


Subscription price, $1.00 
per year. 

English and Foreign 
subscription, $1.75 per 
year. 


Established in 1882. 
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Terminal Elevator at eee na 72 Countey Houses Put Australian State on Map with Progressive 
Grain Producing Countries—New Crop Handled in Bulk 


USTRALIA is in process of changing her 
A of handling wheat from the sack to 

the bulk handling system. New South Wales 
is leading the way, and the government of that 
state is carrying out a progressive program of 
grain elevator construction in the wheat producing 
centers in the country, and at the shipping port of 
Sydney. 

It has taken Australia a long time to come to a 
decision to change its manner of handling grain, 
but there is more 
excuse for it in < 
that, country than 
invour Pacific 
Northwest. Aus- 
tralia is very dry 
after the harvest- 
ing season, and 
grain could be 
stored in the open, 
covered with tar- 
paulin, with im- 
punity so far as 
weather damage is 
concerned. But the 
vast damage done 
to grain stored in 
this way by ro- 
dents during the 
war puts the mat- 
ter in a different 
light and the Aus- 
tralian states are 
wisely taking 
steps to protect 
themselves against 
similar loss in the 
future. 

The factor of rel- 
ative handling cost 


tions in the wheat growing districts, and a ter- 
minal elevator at Sydney. The latter is one of 
the largest elevators in the world and is equipped 
with the most modern machinery, mostly of Ameri- 
can make. The elevator is of reinforced concrete 
and of fireproof construction in every part. The 
working house has 139 bins which, together, will 
hold 786,400 bushels; the storage annex consists 
ot 72 circular bins, 22 feet 6 inches inside diame- 
ter and 100 feet high, and 71 interspace bins with 


each scale has a 
The legs and 


ners of five hopper scales, and 
capacity of 1,600 bushels at a draft. 
belts in the house are all standardized to carry 
grain at the rate of 16,000 bushels per hour. This 
is of great value in co-ordinating the various op- 
erations of the plant and insures a maximum ef- 
ficiency in the grain movement. 

From the scale hoppers the grain can be sent to 
storage, to any of the shipping bins, to any one of 
the 12 cleaning machines which have an aggregate 
capacity of 36,000 
bushels per hour, 
or to the. 750-bush- 
el grain drier, 
housed in a _ sepa- 
rate building, 
which takes care 
of the damp or 
damaged wheat, 
While wheat rare- 
ly comes in from 
the country in a 
condition to need 
drying, this plant 
affords a means of 
taking care of sal- 


vage grain, some- 
thing which Aus- 
tralia has lacked 


in the past. 
The cleaners 


have two separate 


legs connected by 
screw conveyor to 
the various ma- 
chines, which car- 
ry the screenings 
to the top of the 
house from where 


they are carried to 


has also been con- a special bin set 
sidered in making aside for that pur- 
the change. Sack pose. It is antici- 
handling, from the pated that there 
thresher to the will be a_ ready 
port, multiplies sale of screenings 
labor costs, while in the Common- 
the sacks them- LATEST VIEW OF THE GOVERNMENT TERMINAL ELEVATOR AT SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES wealth among the 
selves require an numerous sheep 
outlay out of proportion to the service they per- « capacity of 5,725,200 bushels, so the total capacity and cattle raisers there. Incidentally the general 
form. The United States and Canada-have the of the plant is 6,509,600 bushels. run of Australian wheat is comparatively clean. 


most comprehensive bulk grain handling system 
in the world, so it is natural that the Australian 
authorities looked to this country for engineers to 
design and build their various plants. 

The New South Wales contracts for both coun- 
‘try houses and terminal elevator at Sydney were 
given to the John S. Metcalf Company of Chicago. 
‘This firm has permanent branch offices at Montreal, 
Buenos Aires, and at Melbourne, Australia, and has 
built many notable structures in foreign countries. 

The works at present under construction in Aus- 
tralia include grain elevators at 72 country sta 


The plan of the house is on tested and approved 
American lines. The working house is 240 feet 
wide and 75 feet deep and is 185 feet 9 inches 
high above base of rail. There. are four covered 
railway tracks with five receiving hoppers on each 
track. The cars are unloaded by two power shovels 
in each dump after the car pullers bring the car 
into position ever the dumps.- The grain is car- 
ried from the car dump by belt conveyors to five 
receiving legs. The receiving capacity of the house 
is 80,000 bushels per hour. 

The receiving legs elevate the grain to the gar- 


The experiment stations have devoted much time 
to the eradication of weeds, and their efforts have 
borne fruit. This activity has been second only to 
that of perfecting wheat strains and in this, too, 
the agriculturalists have been very successful, de- 
veloping several strains of heavy bearing and good 
milling wheat, some of which have been adapted by 
cur California growers. Hard: Federation is one of 
the most successful of these strains. But this has 
taken us some distance from the Sydney elevator. 

Over the main storage bins are six conveyor 
belts 36 inches wide. These by trippers and spouts 
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reach any of the storage bins. Below the storage 
tanks in galleries there are 11 similar belts leading 
to five shipping legs which convey the grain 
through garners to five shipping scales, each. of 
which weighs four tons to the draft. 

The shipping problem is taken care of by gal- 
leries which carry six 36-inch shipping belts. These 
belts discharge to traveling gantries on the wharf 
front where the wheat is spouted into the hold of 
the vessel. Shipment can be made at the maximum 
rate of 60,000 bushels per hour. The stream of 
wheat can be split into four, thus feeding to four 
different vessels simultaneously. The gantries are 
77 feet high and are made of structural steel. 

Ample berthing accommodation alongside the ele- 
vator has been provided, carrying a depth of 35 
feet of water, and in the near future facilities 
will be provided by the harbor authorities for han- 
dling general cargo’at the same wharf, so that ves- 
sels will be able to load part general cargo, while 
taking in a parcel of bulk wheat. Similar regul- 
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provided with a dust collecting system which con- 
nects with the 12 cleaners and the No. 8 Monitor 
Scourer. 

Every provision is made for rapid and efficient 


ay 
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These elevators are of concrete construction, 82 
feet 6 inches high, and nearly square on the ground 
plan, the width being 48 feet. The wagon shed and 
dump, of steel construction, adjoin the working 
house. 

The grain is dumped from the farmer’s wagon 
into a receiving pit and is carried to the elevator 
boot by an 18-inch belt conveyor. It is elevated to 
the hopper scale, weighed and then carried to the 
head of the houses by either of the two elevator legs 
where it may be spouted direct to car; to any of 
the 16 bins in the house; or to the conveyor lead- 
ing to the storage tanks in the larger houses. Both 
the overhead and the return conveyors in the under- 
ground gallery are 18-inch belts.. Every house is 
equipped with a manlift from the working floor to 
the top of the house. 3 

There are facilities provided for handling grain 
in sacks, as it will take some time to educate all 
the farmers to the bulk handling method. But as 
soon as the sacks are received they are emptied and 
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lations as to loading bulk wheat into vessels are 
in force in New South Wales as in other countries 
using this system. 

The elevator is operated entirely by electricity, 
each belt, leg and machine being provided with a 
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separate motor. These are controlled by an elab- 
orate switch system and signaling devices housed 
in a room adjoining the work floor, so that the man- 
ager of the elevator can tell at a glance just what 
operations are being conducted throughout the 
plant at any time. In addition there is an inter- 
plant telephone system which reaches every part 
where operators are stationed. The elevator is 
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operation of the plant and the grain trade of Aus- 
tralia in a short time will wonder how they ever 
got along without the facilities now at their dis- 
posal. 


The country houses are an important link in 


the new system, and indeed, without them the ter- 
minal elevator would lose much of its usefulness. 
The country elevators are built on a standardized 
plan. They range in size from 50,000 bushels to 
600,000 bushels capacity, the working house con- 
taining bins of the former capacity and additional 
storage being added in tanks as, needed, each cir- 
cular tank ox bin being a unit of 50,000 bushels. 


the sacks returned. The power equipment is about 
the only thing which is not uniform, but as these 
country elevators cover a wide territory, conditions 
as to the most available fuel differ in the several 
localities. The plans, however, provide for both 
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rope and belt transmission, whatever the source of 
power may be. The 72 country elevators will have 
a total capacity of 15,450,000 bushels. 

The production of wheat this year in New South 
Wales was 55,000,000 and the largest crop, 1916, was 
66,765,000 bushels. While some coarse grains are 
raised, they are, for the most part, consumed on 
the farm and enter commercial channels to only 
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a slight extent and do not figure in the export 
trade at all. So it is the wheat crop figures which 
the elevator operators are chiefly interested in. No 
coubt the states of Queensland and South Aus- 
tralia will contribute somewhat to the new eleva- 
tor system. Australia as a whole produced between 
125,000,000 and 130,000,000 bushels of wheat this 
year which is about 20,000,000 above the 10-year 
average. So it can be seen that the present ca- 
pacity which New South Wales has provided will 
probably be ample for the present, although new 
districts will want local elevators as the success of 
the system is demonstrated. 

The plants built and in progress of building are 
estimated to cost three million sterling, which at 
present exchange is nearly $12,000,000. During the 
past harvest (Australia harvests around the first 
of the year), 26 of the country plants, although 
not fully equipped with machinery, received and 
handled bulk wheat and in February the terminal 
elevator at Sydney received its first consignment 
from the country, although it was not completed at 
the time. This was about the date the accompany- 
ing illustrations were made. 

It is the intention of the Government to admin- 
ister the elevator system as a public utility, charg- 
ing fixed fees for storage and handling of wheat; 
and in connection therewith it is proposed to in- 
stitute a system of Government grading on some- 
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what similar lines to-the~methods in operation in 
Canada and the United States. 

The elevator system will work in nicely with the 
Government pooling plan which grew out of the 
abnormal conditions created by the war. Under 
this scheme wheat is sold locally within the states 
by state wheat boards, while wheat for export is 
sold by the Australian (Commonwealth) Wheat 
Board. The Commonwealth Board fixes all prices 
at which wheat may be sold, except in the case of 
poultry food, which is regulated by the states, 

At the beginning of the present harvest the 
Board fixed the prices of wheat for consumption 
in Australia, including milling into flour for export, 
at 9 shillings a bushel, but no export price was 
fixed for wheat. The grower is guaranteed 5 shil- 
lings a bushel, to be paid in two advances, one on 
delivery and one on or before April 30, 1921, and 
the state of New South Wales guaranteed the grow- 
ers within that state an additional 2s. 6d. The ef- 
fect of the domestic price fixing has been to shut 
off all export flour business as Canada, America and 
Chinese mills are able to underbid Australian prices. 

Agitation has been begun against the continua- 
tion of the pooling system into the 1921-22 season, 
but at a conference of the Australian farmers’ na- 
‘tional organization held in Sydney, March 22, sen- 
timent seemed to be for a continuance of the pools 
another’ year, and many of the leading farmers’ 
representatives advocated another guarantee, the 
New South Wales contingent being particularly 


strong for it. 
With its new elevator system and the abundance 
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of ocean tonnage the Australian grain trade will 
no doubt be able to handle’ the situation inde- 
pendently and without state interference of any 
kind in another year. In the meantime the ele- 
vator system will have demonstrated its useful- 
ness and economy. 


REDUCE DUST EXPLOSION AND FIRE 
FROM ELECTRIC LAMPS 


Faulty electrical installations and inadequate pro- 
tection constitute a serious fire and dust explosion 
hazard in dusty industries, say Dr. D. J. Price and 
H. R. Brown of the United States Department of 
Agriculture in Department Circular 171, “A Re- 
cently Developed Dust Explosion and Fire Hazard.” 
To prove that fire and explosions may be caused 
by electric lamps, the Department specialists con- 
ducted a series.of experiments in the laboratories 
of a large lamp manufacturing company. 

All electric lamps in places where explosive dusts 
are present should, they say, be equipped with 
vapor-proof globes; protected by heavy guards te 
prevent breakage. Many 6f the dangerous prac- 
tices, such as the use of open wiring, drop cords, 
unprotected lights, etc., can be eliminated by mod- 
ern installation methods. 

The bulletin states that explosions have occurred 


as a result of lowering into a bin an unprotected 
electric lamp attached to a cord. The lamp may 
swing against the side of the bin and if the globe 
is broken the hot filament in the lamp is exposed 
for an instant and the dust cloud ignited. 

It is believed that any combustible dust, if al- 
lowed to collect on the lamp in sufficiently thick-lay- 
ers and remain long enough, will ignite. The ig- 
nition of the dust is probably due to the fact, the 
specialists say, that the very chaffy dusts collect on 
the globe where they form a blanket which pre- 
vents radiation of the heat generated in the lamp 
and raises the temperature of the bulb to the ig- 
nition temperature of the dust. Some of the dusts 
seem to melt or congeal and form-on the globe a 
erust which does not burn readily. During the re- 
cent dust explosion prevention campaign about 20 
cases were reported where explosion or fire was 
supposed to have been started by the ignition of 
dust which had settled on the lamp or by the ac- 
cidental breaking of the lamp in a dusty atmosphere. 

Under ordinary conditions, with the small lamps 
commonly used in industrial plants and with free 
circulation of air about the globe, the specialists 
believe it unlikely that fire will start readily. They 
recommend, however, that all electric lamps be 
equipped with vapor-proof globes. The straight- 
side, vapor-proof globe which prevents the accumu- 
lation of dust on the lamp may be used to maintain 
a low temperature, The use of drop cords and the 
so-called extension, or portable, lamps is probably 
the most common and objectionable practice aud 
should be eliminated so far as possible. 
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ARBITRATION DECISION UPHELD IN 


COURT 
Judge Curtis T. Johnson, of the Common Pleas 
Court, Toledo, Ohio, on May 28 gave a decision 
which is of great interest to every grain dealer, 


miller and feed dealer in the United States, says 
Secretary Quinn of the National Association. He 
has dissolved an injunction asked for by the Pad- 
dock-Hodge Company of Toledo. In this action the 
Paddock-Hodge Company sought to restrain the 
Grain Dealers National Association from expelling 
them because they refused to pay an arbitration 


award. The decision of the Arbitration Commit- 
tee was made on January 3 last. 
The dispute was between the Park & Pollard 


Company, of Boston, Mass., and the Paddock-Hodge 
Company. After the Committee had made an award 
of $3,840 in favor of the plaintiffs, the defendants 
refused either to pay the money or to appeal the 
case. The directors of the Grain Dealers National 
Association then gave then 30 days’ time in which 
either to appeal or satisfy the award, failing in 
which they would be expelled. Two days before 
the time limit expired the Paddock-Hodge Company, 
through their attorney, asked the Common Pleas 
Court in Toledo for an order restraining the Asso- 
ciation from carrying the expulsion into effect. The 
temporary restraining order was granted and on 
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SHOWING CONVEYOR GALLERIES 


May 17 the case was argued before the court. On 
May 28 Judge Johnson handed down his decision 
dissolving the injunction. The decision follows: 


bar compels grave 


The importance of the case at 
attention. The fact seems, however, to leave no al- 
ternative in the award of a decree. In making the 
award a bare mention of the grounds will be suffi- 


cient after complete discussion in presenting the case. 
Public policy forbids the enforcement of an agree- 
ment to arbitrate (by a decree of specific perform- 


ance). The law will allow no organization by its pri- 
vate code of regulations to supercede the law of the 
land in the control of personal or of private rights. 
A rule undertaking to accomplish this result will be 
deemed unreasonable and unenforceable. 

Arbitration of any particular controversy may be 
stipulated between parties thereto. Awards made 
pursuant to the submission creates an obligation on 
the part of the contracting parties to abide the 
award, Refusal to abide an award lawfully sub- 
mitted to arbitrators may expose the recalcitrant 


party to discipline administered by a voluntary asso- 
ciation of which he may be a member. If all the 
proceedings leading up to expulsion for such faltlure 
to abide an award be regular, the court will not in- 
terfere with the constituted authorities of the 
ganization in enforcing discipline for such refusal] to 


or- 


abide. 
The 
by-law 


existed an unenforceable 
all diffter- 
agreement 
into in 


mere fact that there 
commanding members to arbitrate 
ences will not invalidate an, arbitration 
relating to a particular controversy entered 
contemplation of the by-law. 

From these the in- 
evitable that in the case at bar injunction relief must 
be denied. 

The above decision divested of its legal terminol- 
ogy means simply this: 

(1) No association 


{ 


considerations conclusion is 


or organization, voluntary 
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cr otherwise, can usurp the functions of the civil 
court by setting up a court of its own. 

(2) No civil court can interfere with the Grain 
Dealers National Association or any other organ- 
ization in administering discipline to its members 
for breach of its rules. 

(3) If a member of an association signs an ar- 
bitration contract agreeing to arbitrate a trade 
dispute with another member and then refuses to 
pay an award given against him, the offending 
member may be expelled or may be subject to any 
other discipline sanctioned by the rules provided 
these rules are not contrary to public policy. 

It will be seen that Judge Johnson has completely 
upheld compulsory arbitration as practiced by this 
Association. 

Judge Johnson says that “the law will allow no 
organization by its private code of regulations to 
supercede the law of the land in the control of 
personal or private rights.” The Grain Dealers 
National Association has never assumed to wield 
the powers of a civil court. It has never tried to 
set up a court of its own in opposition to the law 
courts of the land. It has never endeayored to 
usurp the functions of any court. It has never 
sought sovereignty, legal or otherwise. It never 
tried at any time to enforce a judgment of any of 
its arbitration committees except through the ex- 
pulsion of the member who refused to pay an award. 
It has no bailiffs, no court officials, no writs of 
execution, no machinery of any kind for enforcing 
the payment of an award. All it insists upon, and 
all it has ever insisted upon, is the legal right to 
discipline a member who refuses to live up to its 
rules, which rules are made by the members them- 
selves for their own protection and are not in vio- 
lation of public policy. The Association cannot 
collect an award and has never tried to do so. All 
it can do is expel and then the party who secured 
the award from the Arbitration Committee must 
invoke the aid of the civil courts to obtain pay- 
ment. 

The decision of Judge Johnson means, in a nut- 
shell, that so long as a voluntary association does 
not violate the law by setting up a law court of its 
own there is no question about the right of that 
association to discipline its members. The deci- 
sion, you will observe, is really written around the 
right of an organization to enforce its rules with- 
out interference from the court. 

The decision of the Toledo court is a great tri- 
umph for the Association because it places the sanc- 
tion of the law upon its acts. The officials of the 
Association have always felt that they were acting 
within the law but the question has never before 
been tested in the court. 


NEW FOOD RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York an- 
nounced recently that it had entered into an agree- 
ment with Leland Stanford, Jr., University of Cali- 
fornia, by which a Food Research Institute is to 
be established at the university for the intensive 
study of the problems of the production, distribu- 
tion and consumption of food. The corporation ex- 
pressed hope that the new organization will in time 
be known as the Hoover Institute. 

Need for such an institute was first suggested to 
the Corporation by Herbert Hoover, former Food 
Administrator, and the selection of Leland Stanford 
as its home was due in part to the fact that there is 
deposited documentary material relative to the econ- 
omic side of the war gathered by Mr. Hoover. He 
will serve as a member of the Advisory Committee. 

The institute will begin. work July 1. The Cor- 
poration will provide $700,000 for its support for 10 
years. 

The university had agreed to make its scientific 
laboratories available to the institute. It is not in- 
tended to duplicate equipment of research labora- 
tories working in the field of nutrition, but to co- 
operate with other agencies. 


ALBERTA’S wheat acreage is estimated 35 per 
cent more than last year and conditions are more 
favorable than they have been for years. This 
favorable condition applies to all the prairie 
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provinces, the estimate being 97.5, which suggests a 
crop of 275,000,000 bushels from the three western 
provinces. 


MISSOURI DEALERS NEW 
PRESIDENT 


Good judgment was shown by the Missouri Grain 
Dealers Association last month in the selection of 
A. H. Meinershagen, manager of the Hagle Mill & 
Elevator Company of Higginsville, Mo., as presi- 
dent of the Association for the insuing year. Mr. 
Meinershagen has shown himself to be progressive 
and alert to all the changing issues of the grain 
trade and will make a valuable executive. 

He entered the milling business in 1904 as book- 
keeper in the 250-barrel mill of the Hagle company 
and for five years had charge of the office work. 
Then the plant was destroyed by fire. The mill 
was never rebuilt, but a new elevator was put up 
at once and several outside stations were taken 
on. The company continued under the old name 
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and handles fiour, hay and mill feed besides grain, 
and makes a specialty of selected seed corn. 

As an instance of the progressive measures which 
the company has adopted to retain the confidence 
of the farmers and secure their good will, it has 
built a live stock pavilion in which sales are held 
by the Pure Bred Stock Association of Lafayette 
County. This creates some immediate business and 
a large volume for the future. Mr. Meinershagen 
is a live wire and his influence will doubtless be 
reflected in the Association. 


SOME THINGS TO DO NOW 


Secretary C. B. Riley ot of he Indiana Grain Deal- 
ers Association put out a bulletin the other day that 
is the neatest we have seen in along time. He heads 
it: “What Millers and Grain Dealers may do to 
Profitably Employ Their Time Now,” and then 
proceeds to list 10 things for the operator to do 


while he is “marking time.” They are briefly 
summarized: 
First: Clean up the premises thoroughly. It 


will mean better fire prevention and sanitation. 

Second: Inaugurate a rat extermination cam- 
paign. This is the season to get them. 

Third: Inspect all machinery, belts, pulleys, 
ete. Get them ready for service when needed. 

Fourth: Clean up all flour storage rooms and 
bins and make them rat and mouse proof. Losses 
from this source can be greatly reduced. 

Fifth: Examine grain bins and their contents. 
Stop leaks and get rid of pests. - 

Sixth: Give all buildings a thorough painting. 
Make them look clean, sanitary and prosperous. 

Seventh: Have your name on your plant in 
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large, plain and attractive letters. If you are 
along a railroad it will have a double advertising 
value. 

Eighth: Have scales examined and put in per- 
fect condition. An inaccurate scale may bankrupt 
you on the one hand or get you into trouble with 
the authorities on the other. 

Ninth: Scrutinize your financing. Dividends 
paid from capital are a violation of good business 
and- good sense, and in some states (Indiana, for 
example) a violation of law. 

Tenth: (If you cannot find anything else to do, 
or have any time left after following the 
other nine suggestions.) Study the marketing plan 
of the Committee of Seventeen. 


NO CHANGE IN FEDERAL WHEAT 
_GRADES 


In a statement issued May 16, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry C. Wallace declined to change the 
Federal grades for wheat, as suggested by legisla- 
tive committees from Minnesota and the Dakotas. 
The hearings for both sides of the question were 
held on April 27 and 28 and on May 13. Secretary 
Wallace says in his statement: 

“From the information gained at the hearings 
and otherwise, and from the most conscientious 
study I have been able to give this matter during 
the past three weeks, I have not been able to find 
reasons which justify any change in the present 
grades, except a minor change noted hereafter. 
Among the reasons which compel this decision are 
the following: 

1. Frequent changes in grades and standards are 
highly undesirable and should be made only after 
thorough investigation has shown them to be both 
justified and needed. 

2, The Grain Standards Act requires that notice of 
changes be given not less than 90 days in advance of 
their effective date. Changes made to apply to the 
crop of this year should become effective not later 
than August 15 for Spring wheat and still earlier for 
garlicky wheat; and even then some wheat would 
have begun to move and many contracts. therefore 
would have been made. Therefore, changes effective 
this year must be announced immediately. 

3. I have been in office but a short time—much too 
short to give this matter the study its great impor- 
tance demands, particularly from the standpoint of 
the wheat grower. I am not willing to order changes: 
which I do not of my own knowledge feel are fully 
justified and will be helpful to ‘the producer and will 
promote more satisfactory marketing of our wheat 
crop. 

“During the hearing it was strongly urged that 
the words ‘good color’ be substituted for the word 
‘bright’ in the Spring wheat grades. It was con- 
tended that the word ‘bright’ was used at times in 
a technical sense to the disadvantage of the wheat 
grower. This descriptive term ‘bright’ was used in 
the old Minnesota grades, and was carried over into 
the Federal grades when they were established. 
Very few cars of wheat have been graded down 
solely because of failure to meet the requirement 
‘bright,’ but since it is charged’ that the term may 
be used improperly to grade down wheat at coun- 
try buying points I am ordering that it be elimi- 
nated entirely from the standards. There seems to 
be no good reason for substituting some other de- 
scriptive term for it, as that would require expla- 
nation for a long time before being generally under- 
stood, and might also be used in the same way.” 


COLLECT ON FREIGHT OVERCHARGE 


J. S. Brown, manager Transportation Department 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, advises that in re- 
gard to claims for straight overcharge in rates aris- 
ing during the period of Federal control of the car- 
riers, namely, December 26, 1917, to March 1, 1920: 

The Director General of Railroads had ruled last 
February that claims of this character must be filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission prior to 
March 1, 1921. 

The Director General of Railroads has recently 
ruled that straight overcharge claims not filed by 
March 1, 1921, may now be filed with the appropriate 
carrier by September 1, 1921, and, if found valid, 
will be paid by the carrier. 

The foregoing does not relate to claims for loss 
and damage or any claims other than those for 
straight overcharges, in violation of tariffs. 


a 
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CANADA’S WORLD WINNERS IN 
WHEAT 


BY EARLE W. GAGE 
There is no more startling feature in agricultural 
history than the sudden rise to prominence as a 
wheat-producing area of the Canadian West. Where 
but a short span of years ago the buffalo roamed, 
and where at a little later date pastured huge 
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petition for the prize to Canada. As he was un- 
willing to do this, Sir Thomas, on behalf of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, offered a new prize of 
$1,000 gold for the best bushel of Hard Spring wheat 
grown on the continent of North America. 

In 1911, the first international competition was 
held under the auspices of the New York Land 
Show, and the prizé was won by Seager Wheeler, 
of Rosthern, Saskatchewan, now familiarily known 


SEAGER WHEELER IN A PLOT OF MARQUIS WHEAT 
(Mr. Wheeler in shirtsleeves) 


herds of range cattle and horses, waving wheat 
fields that stretch from the beholder to the dis- 
tant horizon hold the vision, and western Canada 
has speedily attained one of the first places among 
the wheat-producing countries of the globe. This 
position she maintains not alone in the tremen- 
dous output of her fields, which each fall crowds 
myriad elevators to overflowing and taxes rail- 
road transportation, but in the high quality of 
her cereal which has given the western prairies 
the proud title of the finest producer on the Amer- 
ican continent. 

It has been generally assumed, and with suf- 
ficient justification, that the world’s choicest wheat 
is grown on the American continent. Thus the 
premier wheat grower of the continent has re- 
ceived the distinction of champion among the 
world’s wheat producers, and his product con- 
sidered umexcelled the world over. This enviable 
title Canadian farmers have consistently secured 
without exception during the past 10 years, or from 
the time when the Dominion first seriously entered 
as a competitor against the older grain-growing 
areas across the international boundary. 

If we delve into western Canadian history, it 
will be found that this area’s fame as a producer 
of excellent wheat really dates back as far as the 
year 1876, when the prize-winning wheat at the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia came from 
the Peace River Country, aregion which asa grain- 
producing area may even at this date be said to 
be in the elementary stages of development, the 
actual possibilities having in the past generation 
scarcely been scratched. Another part of the same 
territory carried off the first wheat prize in 1893 
at the Chicago World’s Fair. 

Western Canada has, however, been a serious and 
continuous exhibitor and competitor only since 
1910, since which time the three provinces of Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba have held the 
world’s championship between them, wresting the 
prize one from the other on different occasions, 
but never permitting the premier honor in this 
respect to pass the boundary of the three. 

In the year 1910, the late James J. Hill, of the 
Great Northern Railway Company, offered a gold 
cup to the value of $1,000 for the best bushel of 
Hard wheat grown in the United States. Sir 
Thomas Shaughnessy, president of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, challenged him to open the com- 


all over the continent as the “Wheat Wizard.” It 
is considered that his yield on a small strip of land 
that year, which worked out at 81 bushels per 
acre, in all probability constituted a world’s rec- 
ord for Spring wheat. 

In the following year, the prize went over the 
provincial border into Alberta, being secured by 
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hibited his Marquis and Red Bobs wheat, he se- 
cured the world’s championship again, and success- 
fully contested it the following year. A new cham- 
pion arose in the same province in 1920, when at 
the International Live Stock Exposition, held in Chi- 
cago, the honor was wrested from Mr. Wheeler by 
J. C. Mitchell, of Dahinda, Saskatchewan, still to 
stay with the province and Canada. 

Thus for the past decade, since which time only 
western Canada can be said to have entered ag- 
gressively into championship competition with the 
older grain-growing areas of the continent, the 
western provinces of Canada have carried off each 
year the highest honors for wheat. In one year 
each has the distinction come to Manitoba and AI- 
berta, Saskatchewan being predominantly first 
among America’s wheat-growing areas with eight 
grand championships, six of which it owes to that 
grain genius, Seager Wheeler, whose name in now 
renowned in agricultural circles the world over. And 
it may be added, Mr. Seager has been as successful 
with other grains as with wheat. 

It is not long since the suggestion that wheat 
could be grown at all successfully in the Canadian 
West was met with the profoundest scepticism. 
Now Canada has not only assumed third 
among the nations of the world in the amount it 
grows annually, but successfully maintains its 
claim yearly to superiority of quality over the other 
lands. And in the three western provinces there 
are yet thousands of acres of land, of the same 
fertility, unproductive, due in time to raise the 
same quality of grain, and swell the production’ of 
the Canadian West many fold. 


place 


LOWER INSURANCE RATES ON IRON 
CLAD ELEVATORS 


“The shingled roof is one of the worst of fire 
insurance hazards,” says a recent bulletin of the 
Western Grain Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, “and the use of, shingles for roofing should 
be discontinued as rapidly as possible. There are 
many country elevators with shingled roofs and 
wood sides that are in bad condition, the shingles 


AN ALBERTA WHEAT FIELD 


Mr. Holmes, of Raymond, in 1913, it traveled back 
to Saskatchewan, when Paul Garlach, of Allen, 
won out. In 1914, 1915 and 1916, the prize went 
to Saskatchewan each year, when Seager Wheeler 
repeated his first success and took first place. Mani- 
toba’s turn came in 1917, when one of her farmers, 
Samuel Larcombe, of Birtle, won the first prize for 
his province. 

Saeger Wheeler did not relinquish the laurels 
for long, and at the International Soil Products 
I:xposition at Kansas City in 1918, where he ex- 


warped and siding loose, which materially increases 
the spark hazard. 

“Such shingled roof should be replaced with 
iron-clading or composition and the siding should 
be thoroughly repaired by renailing and painting 
so that sparks may not lodge thereon. Why not 
do a good job by iron clading the roof and sides, 
grounding the roof and sides at two opposite cor- 
ners, thus providing protection against lightning. 
This will materially reduce the rate and total cost 
of insurance.” 
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Maritime Milling ee Erects Plant Which Has Many Features of 
Interest—Economy of Operation is the Keynote 


B iasins « N. Y., in a quiet way, has been 
taking a place among the leading centers in 
the feed milling industry of the country. 
There is a natural reason for it, as there is for all 
such industrial movement. Buffalo is the receiving 
point for most of the lake borne grain, which makes 
a material difference in cost. It is in the center of 
a rich dairying and stock raising country which 
includes New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and On- 
tario. The farmers of this territory have been edu- 
cated for many years in the economy of prepared 
feeds and the market is one of the best in the 
country. 

The latest acquisition to the feed industry in 
Buffalo is the Maritime Milling Company. The com- 
pany consists of experienced grain and feed men, 
with George E. Todd general manager. Something 
over a year ago the company perfected its plans 
to erect a new feed mill and the design and building 
of the plant was put into the hands of Leslie R. 
Veatch of Buffalo. Mr. Veatch has had wide ex- 
perience in milling, and in handling milling ma- 


Sonander Scales. The packing is done with auto- 
matic scales, of which there are six. The grain 
is cleaned on a 5,000-bushel Niagara Receiving Sepa- 
rator, which is.connected with a Niagara Dust Col- 
lector, both of which are made by the Richmond 
Manufacturing Company. Most of the other ma- 
chinery was furnished by the Robinson Manufactur- 
ing Company, and consists of a ball-bearing, direct 
motor driven Unique Attrition Mill, ball-bearing rol- 
ler mills, self balancing sifters, aspirators and other 
special machines. 

In the packing department there are two Economy 
Bag Closing Machines. All the elevators, conveyors 
and bins are of steel and are specially designed, as 
are the reversible belt conveyors and bag pilers, 
which add so much, to the efficiency of the plant. 
A spiral bag chute has been installed which can be 
operated from the top of the mill direct to cars, 
with openings on all the floors.” 

The power for operating all’ the machinery is fur- 
nished by electric motors, either direct drive, as in 
the attrition mill, or wit orse Silent Chain Drive, 


PLANT OF THE MARITIME MILLING COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


chinery and construction work, so that the new 
plant has many admirable features, the result of 
that wide experience. 

The plant is built in 20 separate units, which 
can be operated as a combination or entirely sepa- 
rate. The design involves a principle that is effi- 
ciency itself and all material being received on one 
side—elevated, cleaned, ground, mixed, bagged, 
sewed automatically and loaded in cars without 
having to be touched—insures the most economical 
operation, 

The mill is five stories high, of concrete and steel 
construction, and with every provision possible to 
insure against fire or explosion. It has a capacity 
of 30 cars of mixed feed per day of 10 hours and 
has storage for 75,000 bushels and feed and grain. 
The warehouses, one on each end of the mill, have 
additional storage capacity for 150 carloads of feed 
in bags. In connection with the mill there are sey- 
eral grain storage tanks of Preston Lansing Tile 
construction, with a capacity of 100,000 bushels. 

The receiving and shipping facilities of the plant 
are excellent. It is served with four tracks, two 
cn each side of the plant. Four cars on each side 
can be loaded and unloaded at the same time with- 
out interference. And from the time the grain is 
received until the feed is shipped less than 10 per 
cent of trucking is required. 

Of course, other materials than grain are re- 
quired in the manufacture of the many dry mixed 
feed and scratch feeds which the company puts 
out. One unit, for instance, is devoted exclusively 
to the breaking and grinding of oil cake. 

As the grain is received it is weighed over two 


‘of the operation of the entire plant. 


transmission. As each unit is operated indepen- 
dently there is no waste of power if a single unit is 
idle. 

Philip Caine is superintendent for the Maritime 
plant and Guy Allen is the head miller in charge 
Both of these 
men are very efficient and reliable. Mr. Caine has 
been with the Farmers Feed Company, who are the 
same as the Maritime Milling Company, for many 
years and has helped to develop their business to 
a point where it was necessary to enlarge their out- 
put. Mr. Allen was connected for a good many 
years with the Buffalo Cereal Company and is a 
miller of considerable prominence. It was through 
his efforts that the high class grade of feeds are 
being put on the market. Pe: 

The feeds are put on the market under the gen- 
eral name, “Bull Brand.” Different mixtures are 
made for dairy cows, stock, horses and poultry, and 
as this brand has been established for 30 years it 
has a reputation in the eastern territory that is 
worth many thousands of dollars to the Maritime 
Mill owners. 

With its present plant and excellent connections 
on the South Buffalo Railroad, the company is in a 
position to offer exceptional service to all feed 
distributors who handle its products. 


OHIO OPEN TO GRAIN GROWERS 


The Secretary of State of Ohio made an an- 
nouncement some time ago that, the United Grain 
Growers, Inc., could not do business in that state 
unless it filed application in Ohio as a domestic 


“to solve the Most vital insect problems. 
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crganization, which would prohibit it from doing 
business, as it was a business conducted on a non- 
profit basis. 

Secretary Smith has reconsidered his decision, 
however, and in a letter made public declares that 
the organization would not have to qualify under 
Ohio laws, but may do business as an individual. 

This decision is a relief to the grain growers, 
as the large transfer elevator at Cleveland, which 
was recently acquired, is expected to play its part 
in mid-west marketing, Ohio. rmers hope to make 


ROBINSON SIFTER ON FIFTH FLOOR 


it an important terminal, and already speak of it 
as such. The Ohio Farm Bureau will take steps 
at once to put the grain growers’ organization in 
operation in the state. 


FEDERAL SURVEY OF CROP PESTS 


In order to unite more effectively the efforts of 
Federal and state workers in the field-of insect 
control, regional summer conferences are to be held 
and a national crop pest survey is being made. By 
this means it will be possible to know when and 
where insect scourges are developing, so that every 


NIAGARA RECEIVING SEPARATOR AND DUST GOLLECTOR 
possible effort can be made to check them before 


the outbreaks have made serious headway. It will 
also provide for the exchange of methods and a. 
more prompt distribution of information on new 
methods of control. Insects know no state lines, © 
even where rivers are the boundaries, and the 
insect problem has assumed such proportions that 
entomologists and farmers must pool their knowl- 
edge and efforts toward solving the problem. The 
various colleges of agriculture, through investiga- 
tion, teaching and demonstration, are attempting 
This work 
is being made more effective by co-operating with 
the entomologists of the neighboring states and the 
United States Bureau of Entomology. Without the 
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earnest co-operation of every farmer, however, 
these efforts must necessarily fall short of their 
aim. 


FARMERS FINANCE CORPORATION 


On May 26 the Executive Committee of the U. S. 
Grain Growers, Inc., held a meeting in Chicago for 
the purpose of perfecting plans for the Farmers’ 
Finance Corporation. This will make the fourth 
step in the farmers’ efforts to market their own 
crops. First we had the American Farm Bureau 
Federation; second, the Committee of Seventeen 
which drew up the marketing plans, which resulted 
in the formation of; third, the U.S. Grain Growers, 
Inc. And now comes the Finance Corporation. 

This latter will have a capital stock of $100,000,- 
000, contributed by the farmers, and will enable 
them to finance the marketing of their grain with- 
out outside help. A statement by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation says: 

While the finance corporation will be a subsidiary 
of the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., its plan of organi- 
zation is such as to permit it to give assistance to 
any other farm-owned sales agencies that may be 
concerned with the marketing of farm products; Lack 


of credit always has been a stumbling block in the 
path of co-operative market undertakings nt a lay- 
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issue its own against the individual notes. There 
could be no better security or investment than this. 
The investor will be secured by the Finance Corpora- 
tion’s strength, the farmer’s note, and the warehoused 
product. It is the same principle as followed by 
the copper producers, and, so I understand, will be 
followed by the Cuban sugar producers. It is sound 
financing and will offer an opportunity for the pri- 
vate investor to enter a field which has heretofore 
been entirely enjoyed by the banks. 


The U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., has already en- 
gaged space in the Mallers Building, Chicago, at 
an annual rental of $25,000, and its demonstration 
of economical grain marketing will be watched 
with interest, not only by the trade, but by the 
consuming public, which is so vitally concerned in 
the whole movement. 


PRESENT AGRICULTURAL CONDI- 
TIONS IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC 
STATES 


BY N. L. WILLET 
Here in the South Atlantic States we are now 
just gathering our oats crop. The principal type 
grown is a native type developed 10 or 15 


as 


years ago and known as Fulghum—an earlier and 
more prolific and a hardier type than what is 
The oat 


known as the Southern Rust Proof oat. 


MORE VIEWS IN THE MARITIME MILLING COMPANY'S PLANT 


First Floor With Battery of Draver Mixers 


ing the foundation for the Farmers’ Finance Corpora- 
tion, directors of the U. S.,Grain Growers, Inc., have 
been exceedingly cautiowS to avoid mistakes that 
might prevent its financial arrangements from func- 
tioning smoothly at all times. 
The determination to throw open the Farmers’ Fi- 
nance Corporation to co-operative marketing enter- 
prises concerned with products other than grain was 
the result of a desire on the part of the Executive 
‘Committee to assure a field of usefulness for excess 
liquid assets at times when the demands of the U. 
§S. Grain Growers, Inc., will be relatively light. 
_ . The Executive Committee has definitely determined 

that the selling of stock in the Farmers’ Finance 
Corporation will be co-incidental to membership so- 
licitation work that will begin in all states as quickly 
as possible. This plan will make for efficiency and 
eliminate the enormous expense of a second cam- 
paign. 

It was reported that Bernard M. Baruch was 
invited to become the head of the Corporation. He 
declined the honor but will act in an advisory ca- 
pacity. In a statement to the public press he is 
reported to have said: 


The $100,000,000 Finance Corporation will be formed 
for the purpose of bringing into the marketing of 
the crops the money of the individual investor who 
has heretofore not been brought into this movement. 
The result will be a widening of credit facilities 
which will be supplementary to, but will not replace 
present financing methods. It is but adapting the 
short-time obligation to agriculture. 

The new Finance Corporation will lend money to 
individuals on grain or other farm products on ware- 
house receipts at a percentage of the market value, 
which must be kept good. The warehouse receipt will 
be protected in every practical way. 

The Finance Corporation will buy 
the farmer secured by his warehouse receipts, 


the notes of 
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is so different and so much superior to, say the 
Texas Rust Proof (and this oat, too, is rust proof) 
that it leads one to believe that this oat, which 
the writer has been largely instrumental in ex- 
ploiting, is worth to the South today not less than 
$20,000,000 to $25,000,000. 

This oat has done well, too, in the North, stand- 
ing in Missouri and in Virginia 15 to 18 degrees be- 
low zero. We have a large oat crop this year and 
it is as fine a one as this country has ever had. 
Usually with us oats are spotted, but, seemingly, 
this year all of our oat crops are good. Our warm 
winter has been responsible possibly for this. 

The new high points in this year’s agriculture 
is the very wide distribution of three most excel- 
lent new plants: Brown Top Millet, Georgia Bush 
Velvet Beans, and Carpet Grass. There has been, 
too, some distribution, with the prospect of a large 
distribution another year, of two strictly southern 
types of soys adopted to our long season, viz., 
Biloxi soy, a tall plant and a maker of immense 
foliage; and the Otootan soy, which is a slender 
soy much resembling Hairy vetch in its growings 
and especially adapted for making fine stemmed, 
leguminous hay. 

Cow peas, different from other farm products, 
have gone up rapidly during the season and there 
is an immense scarcity of them today. Only a 
small part of the actual demand has been filled. 
We made last year an immense cow pea crop, 
but the prospect of prices was so discouraging 
and the cost of picking was so large that prac- 
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tically the whole of the cow pea crop was hogged. 
We are sowing this year more sorghums, Kaflfir 
corns, and the two or three types of Velvet beans 
than ever before. 

We are putting in an immense corn crop. It is 
a pity that the North has not the equivalent of our 
Velvet beans. It is the most luxuriant of all legum- 
inous plants and for summer and for winter 
grazing as trained on corn stalks, the world has 
rot its equal, and this crop alone will surely develop 
this country here into a large cattle and hog coun- 
try, it is simply bound to do it. 

We can winter graze hogs and cattle here, and 
out in the open, just about as cheaply as can the 
Northwestern farmer summer graze his cattle and 
we have just as good summer grazing crops as has 
this Northwestern cattle grower. 

The fact is our long seasons enable us to grow 
two or three crops per year. Our wide variety of 
crop types and our good rain fall and a wide range, 
especially of fine leguminous plants, these things 
indicate this country here as an agricultural cen- 
ter. While some of our lands are poor, yet they 
are cheap and Velvet beans in two or three years 
time will revolutionize»the poorest soils. 

During the war, of course, our labor was dis- 
organized and Hard to get on our farms, but this, 


Grinding Floor in Maritime Mill 


today, has passed, for labor here today is super- 
abundant and probably will remain so. Its price 
is dirt cheap and its willingness to work is quite 
contrary to the spirit of much of the other in the 
country today. 

When we remember that the factors of agricul- 
ture are labor, climate, soil, and a wide possible 
variety of crop types and when we understand that 
all of these conditions obtain in the most favorable 
way here in the South—why all of this points ar- 
rows toward southern agriculture; and especially 
to the South Atlantic States as opposed to the 
Southwestern States where we often find drouths 
and, in some cases, malaria. 

The status of cotton is, as is well known, just 
about the opposite, in every way, to what we 
would like. How it will all work out as regards 
price and present surplus and the crop of 1921, 
no one knows. This situation puts a sad handieap 
upon the cotton South this year, and possibly the 
This cotton situation, however, is one 
‘The only remedy for 


next year. 
largely of our own making. 
sin that I know of is to take one’s punishment. 


REPORTS from Texas are to the effect that the 
farm-bureau movement is spreading rapidly and 
that farmers co-operative marketing associations 
are keeping pace. Among the latest farm bureaus 
is that organized at George West, Texas, of which 
J. H. Pullin of Whitsett is president, M. A. Hem- 
phill of Clegg is vice-president, and Oscar Voges 
of Three Rivers is secretary. 
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STILL UP IN THE AIR 


VENTS move slowly. The Tincher Bill 
<4 until a few days ago was in the same po- 
sition that it was last month when we discussed 
it. Within the last 24 hours as we write, how- 
ever, or to be more exact, on June 9, Secretary 
Wallace presented some amendments to the bill 
which he asked to be incorporated. These 
amendments represent an ultimatum by the 
grain exchanges as to the maximum interfer- 
ence that could be tolerated if the exchanges 
were to survive. F. B. Wells of Minneapolis, 
presented them to the Secretary and Mr. Wal- 
lace evidently was convinced, for in presenting 
the amendments to the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, he said: 

The exchanges do not approve the bill, but they 
feel that a hedging market can still be maintained 
if we go no further. It must be remembered that 
the exchanges provide the best system of market- 
ing we have yet discovered. They provide a place 
for buyers and sellers to meet and hedging facilities 
that prevent losses. Until a better system has been 
provided we should not interfere with the legiti- 
mate operation of these exchanges. 

The amendments provide that the exchanges 
shall not deny membership and all privileges to 
duly authorized executive officers of lawfully 
formed and conducted co-operative associations 
of producers having adequate financial re- 
sponsibility. No rule shall apply to distribution 
of profits among its members on a patronage 
basis. But it is understood that patronage 
dividends shall not be given to non-members. 
A second amendment puts the power to revoke 
an exchange license in the hands of a commis- 
sion, instead of vesting it with the Secretary 
of Agriculture alone. This commission will 
consist of the Attorney General, the Secretary 
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of Commerce and the Secretary of Agriculture. 
With these changes there is every likelihood 


that the bill will be passed by the Senate, and — 
m . an early concurrence to the amendments be 


made by the House. It will then be up to Presi- 
dent Harding. It remains to be seen whether 
the President will repudiate his campaign 
pledges of keeping government out of business. 
It will be argued, of course, that agriculture is 
facing a crisis. But we hope that the Presi- 
dent will see that there is no more of a crisis 
than there has been for many years, so far as 
the exchanges are concerned; that the whole 
agitation is the result of propaganda by eco- 
nomic ignoramuses, many of whom have a per- 
sonal stake in the turmoil that has been 
aroused, and are merely using this method of 
exploiting the farmers. 


-LANTZ BILL STILL IN DOUBT 


HE Lantz Bill, which would put the Chi- 

cago Board of Trade under supervision of 
a state department, advanced to third reading 
on June 14, with 26 amendments added, one 
‘of which transferred the supervision of the 
Board to the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce. It will be called up for final action on 
June 15, as we go to press, but opponents of 
the measure believe it can be defeated. 

The Lantz Bills were sponsored by the IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association and the attempt 
was made to stampede the Legislature by show- 
ing that the bills had the: unanimous endorse- 
ment of the farmers. Whereas, as a matter 
of fact, the only people that were for them 
were a few misguided and radical farmers and 
the leaders of the Agricultural Association, 
who would be the only ones to profit by their 
passage. 

The level headed farmers of Illinois, how- 
ever, who know that the stability of their grain 
market is dependent on the Board of Trade 
and the hedging privilege, have been heard 
from in no uncertain terms. Practically every 
representative at Springfield knows now that 
the farmers are not unanimously in favor of 
the bills; they know that in fact the great ma- 
jority are directly opposed to them. It is one 
of the most encouraging manifestations we 
have seen in months, this voluntary effort on 
the farmers’ part to prevent this legislation. It 
promises well for the futuré of the country and 
renews our faith in the inherent common sense 
of the American people. 


CROP REPORT SHOWS DETERIORA- 
TION 


UNE marks the month when we get close to 

final figures on Winter wheat, although there 
have been quite surprising upsets at times after 
June 1. This year, for instance, the Govern- 
ment report estimates a total of 578,342,000 
bushels as against 629,287,000 last month which 
was a larger loss than the trade anticipated. 
The June estimate is greater than the five year 
average, however, which is 572,000,000 bushels. 
Since this report was made there has been an 
abundance of moisture throughout the Winter 
wheat territory and the yield will undoubtedly 
reflect the favorable conditions. 

The Spring wheat acreage is estimated at 
18,023,000 and the condition 93.4 which is 3.7 
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above the condition a year ago. This condition 
predicts a yield of 251,289,000 bushels as 
against 258,495,000 for the five year average 
1915-1919. All wheat estimate is 830,000,000 
or 1,000,000 bushels less than the five years 
average. 

Oats shows an acreage of 3.5 per cent greater 
than last year and a condition of 85.7 as against 
89.5 in 1920. The prospect is for 1,404,922,000 
bushels, compared with a five year average of 
1,432,697,000. Barley shows a: condition of 
87.1, a loss of 3.3 during the month, and a 
prospective yield of 190,661,000 bushels, com- 
pared with a five year average of 208,098,000 
bushels. Rye, on the other hand, shows a gain 
over the average, 71,011,000 bushels, compared 
with 69,159,000, based upon an acreage of 
4,544,000 and a condition of 90.3. 

The hay crop promises a yield of 108,000,000 
tons, as against the five year average of 
103,000,000 tons. The yield per acre is 1.37 
compared with the average of 1.45 tons. 

There is not an over-abundance of any grain 
and in wheat partictilarly, there would be a 
scraping of bins if the foreign demand should 
approximate that of the last twelve months. 


THE ACORN 


OME eight years ago the Council of Grain 

Exchanges, a deliberative body made up 
of representatives of the principal exchanges, 
‘had a Crop Improvement Committee. This 
Committee represented about all the construc- 
tive work that the Council ever did. Bert Ball 
was secretary of the Committee, and he was 
very active in promoting the growing of more 
and better grain. To this end he was active 
in the organization of counties and the appoint- 
ment of county agents whose duty it was to 
advise farmers in the growing of their crops, 
the eradication of insect pests, the encourage- 
ment of boys corn and pig clubs, and the like. 
In fact this Crop Improvement Committee was 
largely instrumental in the passage of the Ag- 
ricultural Extension Act which provided for 
field instruction in agriculture, the expense to 
be borne jointly by the Federal and state govy- 
ernments. 

From this little acorn grew the giant tree 
whose shadow threatens the business life of 
many grain dealers, and which is responsible 
for all’the farm agitation which is troubling 
the country at the present time,—the county 
agent and the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. / 

There was no thought in the minds of those 
who wrote or sponsored the Act, that commer- 


. cial activity would be a part of the work of the 


county agents; there was no idea that these 
agents should spend their time and the tax- 
payers money in promoting co-operative asso- 
ciations; the purpose was not to provide com- 
petition for established legitimate business en-: 
terprise. The county agent was originally ap- 
pointed to help the farmer increase his crops, 
better his live stock and create interest in agri- 
cultural pursuits among the younger generation. 
It reminds us of the old rhyme: 


Mary had a little lamb, 

Its fleece was white as snow, 

It followed her to Pittsburgh, 
And now look at the damn thing! 


The county agent has gone far beyond his in- 
tended bounds, and it is high time that he and 
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the Bureau of Markets are called to an ac- 
counting, that we may know how far into so- 
_Cialism this Government intends to go. 

Our experience with the results of the Ag- 
ricultural Extension Act leaves us lukewarm 
over the Purnell Bill which is ‘“‘to authorize the 
more complete endowments of agricultural ex- 
periment stations and for other purposes.” On 
its face the bill sounds useful and innocuous, 
but we are suspicious of any effort to enlarge 
our breeding grounds of socialism. 


ANOTHER SIDETRACK DECISION 


HE Illinois Supreme Court has added 
4 another decision ‘to the many made in 
Illinois and other states with reference to con- 
tracts between railways and elevator men in 
the matter of sidetracks. Paul Kuhn & Com- 
pany requested the Big Four Railroad to put 
in a sidetrack to their elevator at Snyder, Ill, 
The company refused as Kuhn declined to 
sign the contract presented to him. This 
_ contract provided that the railroad could re- 
move the sidetrack at any time after 60 days’ 
notice (at Kuhn’s expense) and also Kuhn 
was asked to. agree to waive any claim for 
loss or damage by fire originating with the 
railroad. 
The railroad company fought the matter 
from the Public Utilities Commission to the 
Supreme Court, which affirmed the original 
_ decision that the railroad must put in the 
-sidetrack. The court held that Kuhn could 
not be required to waive rights given him by 
the law or assume liabilities not imposed on 
him by the law. It held that a railroad can- 
not annex any conditions not contained in 
the law, to the performance of the duties im- 
posed by the law. 
All this is fundamental and contained in 
many similar decisions. It would seem the 
railroads should have learned as much 
through all these years. 


DELEGATED POWER 


MOST dangerouspractice has crept into 
our political and economic system in re- 
cent years. It is the passage of acts by legis- 
lative bodies, state and national, delegating to 
a man or a commission, powers which should 
be assumed by the elective body which passed 
it. A favorite method is to allow such dele- 
- gated person to make rules for carrying out 
_ the purpose of the act. In this way the rule 
___ becomes. a component part of the act itself and 
_ May incorporate provisions which Congress or 
i the legislature would never have dreamed of 
=: ‘imposing. 
i This is one of the chief objections to the 
_ Tincher Bill and to the Lantz Bills of Illinois. 
While the grain trade may have entire con- 
% fidence in the sense of fairness and ability of 
Secretaries Wallace and Hoover and Attorney 
a Ge eneral Daugherty, we do not know who their 
rs may be nor their economic fitness 


or regulating one of the country’s greatest in- 


fongress or a state wants to regulate the 
grain. business, in spite of the expressed pur- 
pose to keep government out of business, let 
t Ic it by specific law, and not by a system 
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which leaves business in a continual state of un- 
certainty and alarm. If the combined brains 


- of Congress cannot determine what is best for 


the country how can they expect one man or 
three men to do so. It is bad business at best 
and at its worst is disastrous. 


THE OTHER SIDE 


HLERE is no reason to believe that Wallace’s 
Farmer is the official mouthpiece of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, but as the present 
editor of that publication was trained by Sec- 
retary Wallace, it is natural. to suppose that 
their sentiments would be similar along most 
lines. Therefore, in that light, a recent utter- 
ance in that journal is of interest. The state- 
ment says: “A bill severe enough to cripple 
the exchanges will only be put through in case 
the grain trade is foolish enough to arouse the 
wrath of the country by lobbying the Capper- 
Tincher Bill to death.” 

On the other hand if the Tincher Bill had 
passed in its original form, which was endorsed 
by Secretary Wallace, the grain exchanges 
would have had to close and the disaster which 
would have followed would have aroused the 
wrath of the country to such an extent that 
‘Congress would think twice before again in- 
flicting business with the interfering hand of 
government bureaucrats. There are two sides 
to most questions and we fear that Editor Wal- 
lace overlooked this one. 


NEW FREIGHT EQUIPMENT 


HE grain trade has had plenty of trouble 

in the past meeting the changes in freight 
equipment. Cars have grown from 40,000 to 
100,000 pounds in capacity, and car dumps in 
the older plants have become obsolete and use- 
less and much of the other equipment has had 
to be changed to take care of the increased size 
in cars. But this has been of secondary im- 
portance to the adjustments that have had to 
be made in contracts and the interpretation of 
contracts. 

Now another change is in prospect. The 
Virginia Railroad has been experimenting with 
new cars of 120,000 pounds capacity. To be 
sure these new cars are all of the gondola type 
and are designed for hauling coal to the sea- 
board, but as their construction is such that the 
weight of the car is only one-fourth of the total 
loaded weight instead of one-half to one-third 
as former formulas provided, a decided saving 
in hauling cost can be affected by the railroad. 
So if the experiment is a success it will en- 
courage the tendency toward heavier box cars 
and new adjustments will have to be made in 
the grain trade. 

Troublesome as this variation in equipment 
has been for grain handling, it is small com- 
pared to the difficulties it has made for the feed 
dealer and manufacturer. Feed is handled for 
local consumption and is therefore limited in 
the amount that can be purchased at one time. 
If car standardization should increase the pres- 
ent average capacity it would entail upon feed 
manufacturers the necessity of establishing dis- 
tributing plants in feed consuming centers, 
from which auto-truck deliveries could be 
made to elevators and other local distributors. 
We are inclined to believe that the feed manu- 
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facturers will come to this plan in any case, 
for local distributors look kindly on the five-ton 
shipment which present l.c.l. rates make im- 
possible in most cases. When we look at these 
problems of the future it is a comfort to think 
that the U. S. Grain Growers, and not the pres- 
ent grain dealers will have to solve them. This 
of course will be duck soup for the Committee 
of Seventeen. 


THE GRAIN GROWERS BIG PLAN 


RAIN dealers throughout the country hold 

no brief for the grain exchanges. In fact 
they have held many grievances against them 
from time to time. But when it comes to a 
question of putting the exchanges out of busi- 
ness, then the trade is a unit in their support. 
They know that our grain marketing system 
is the best that has been devised for any com- 
modity, the most economical, and with a con- 
stant competitive market for any amount of 
grain that might be offered. ~ 

The Committee of Seventeen, made up of 
farmers, politicians and lawyers for the most 
part, devised a new system of marketing and 
the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., was organized 
to put it into effect. The U.S. G. G. adopted 
a constitution and by-laws which insures that 
the officers of the organization will be well 
taken care of whatever happens. C. H. Gus- 
tafson, president, is to receive $16,000 per year; 
Frank M. Myers, secretary, is to get $12,000; 
Wm. G. Eckhardt, treasurer, $15,000; Clifford 
Thorne, general counsel, $15,000; U. L. Bur- 
dick, assistant general counsel, $7,500; all di- 
rectors, $25 per diem; members of Executive 
Committee, $25 per diem for 90 days; Leo 
Moser, director of information, $6,000; or- 
ganizers, $3,600 each. 

Farmers will pay $15 per year for member- 
ship dues, so it will take 6,117 members just to 
pay the officers salaries, not counting the di- 
rectors or the organizers. The latter are to 
travel in gangs of 10 and there will probably 
be many gangs employed at $36,000 per gang. 

Office space has been secured in the Mallers 
Building, Chicago, for a term of years at 
$25,000 per year. These quarters are large 
enough to house a small army of employes. 
But a resolution provided that if a salary of 
$10,000 was to be paid: any employe it must 
be approved by the Board of Directors. The 
Executive Committee can employ as many as 


they like so long as the salary of each is less 


than $10,000 per year. In the mean time, to 
finance the start, the U. S. G. G. proposes to 
borrow $1,000,000 on its notes, this money also 
to come out of the farmers, of course. So 
much for the finances. 

The market plan is based upon contracts be- 
tween the Grain Growers and local farmers’ 
elevators, and between the local elevators and 
individual farmers. The latter are bound for 
five years to market through the organization. 
They have an option of four plans, to be de- 
cided when their grain is delivered: Plan A-l, 
sell for cash to the local elevator; A-2, consign 
to U. S. G. G., holding control of time of de- 
livery, shipment and sale; B-1, forming a local 
pool to be controlled by local pooling commit- 
tee; B-2, joint pool, including a whole district, - 
controlled by U. S. G. G. 

The selling plan divides the country into seven 


> 
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zones with a general office and several branches 
New_York is Zone 8 and is only 
In time the organiza- 


in each. 
used for export trade. 
tion expects to monopolize the grain business 
of the country. In the meantime it offers the 
opportunity for about the biggest graft and the 
most stupendous losses through inefficiency that 
the country has ever seen. Needless to say if 
this competition is not bolstered up by Govern- 
ment aid and legislation, the present exchanges 
have little to fear. 


EDITORIAL 
MENTION 


The only chance in sight for cheaper coal is 
in reduced freight charges, and that is uncer- 
tain. 


Argentine will have 146,918,000 bushels of 
corn for export this year compared with 237,- 
149,000 bushels last year. From all indica- 
tions it will be enough. 


You may not be contemplating building, but 
necessary repairs should not be neglected be- 
cause a few dollars could be saved by delay. 
Many times a few dollars might be lost through 
inefficient operation or through leaks in the 
meantime. 


Among the professed objects to be attained 
by the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., is the elimina- 
tion of speculation. If by “speculation” they 
mean “hedging,” the paper of the Farmers 
Finance Corporation would be worth about 50 
cents on the dollar. 


There has been considerable complaint of the 
Federal Reserve Banks in their disposition to 
curtail credits. Undoubtedly the Federal Re- 
serve Board has too much power in controlling 
the business of the country, but as yet that 
power has not been abused. 


There will be no general reduction in freight 
rates at once in spite of wage reductions. The 
railroads are hard up and cannot pay their bills, 
and it will take some time to get on their feet. 
But in the meantime adjustments are taking 
place and every revision is downward. 


It looks as if Montana were going to have 
a real crop this year. It deserves it. The 
farmers and ranchers out there have had a suc- 
cession of years that might well have made Job 
revise his judgment of things in general. To 
the credit of the state, its people have never 
lost faith and we hope it is rewarded this year. 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce is 
fighting the complaint of the Federal Trade 
Commission relative to-charges brought by the 
St. Paul Grain Exchange. In a motion to dis- 
miss the complaint the Chamber held that the 
Federal Trade Commission lacked jurisdiction, 
based on the ground that the act creating the 
commission is unconstitutional because it at- 
tempts to vest the judicial power of the United 
States in a non-judicial body, in contravention 
of Article 3, Section 1, of the Constitution and 
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eran attempts to set up a procedure calcu- 
lated to deprive the defendants of property, 
without due process of law, contrary to amend- 
ments of the Constitution. If the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce can make this motion 
stick, either with the Commission or through 
a Federal court by injunction, it will have ac- 
complished something worth while. 


Senator Reed of Missouri is a’gin’ the Tin- 
cher Bill and the packer control regulation on 
the ground that bills which delegate to depart- 
ment heads or commissions broad powers to 
make rules and regulations for any industry are 
fundamentally wrong. And as usual Senator 
Reed is not backward about letting his objec- 
tions be known. 


A training school for grain solicitors for the 
U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., is reported from 


Fargo, N. D. This would be the last place we ~ 


should select for such a school for we judged 
the woods of North Dakota were full of the 
most thoroughly trained bunk shooters the 
country has ever known. Why-not just send 
out a call for the experts. 


The whole contract of the Wheat Growers 
Association, which is based on compulsory 
pooling and ultimate monopoly, and the volun- 
tary pools of the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., 
will bear watching, for they may result in the 
repeal of the Clayton Act. This, of course, is 
assuming that these organizations are able to 
function on any considerable scale. 


The French cabinet on May 27 authorized 
the immediate unrestricted importation of 
wheat into France. If France conformed to 
the spirit which is prevalent in Central Europe, 
she would insist that for every bushel of wheat 
she buys of us, we must buy a bottle of wine 
from her. No doubt she would furnish a doc- 
tor’s prescription with each bottle. 


The plan of J. F. Bell of the Washburn- 
Crosby Company, to have county agents and 
other agencies co-operating ‘with the University 
of Minnesota tell the "people the advantages of 
milling Canadian wheat in bond for export, 
was voted against by the University regents, as 
being out of their province, although a number 
of the regents approved of the principle in- 
volved. 


In deciding the North Dakota Grain Grading 
Law to be in conflict with the U. S. Grain 
Grades Act and an undue burden on interstate 
commerce, the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the 8th District, held the Dakota Law to 
be null and void. This decision, of course, 
fixes the status of the Circuit Court; it must be 
a tool of Wall Street. Everybody who opposes 
the Non-partisan League is, in the minds of 
the Non-partisan leaders. The decision will 
be appealed to the Supreme Court. 


If farmers knew about and would use the 
hedging privileges of the grain exchanges there 
would not be all this fuss about speculation. A 
farmer can sell his grain for future delivery at 
harvest time and then market‘his crop at his 
convenience. When he sells his actual grain 
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he can buy back his hedge and be assured of 
his early harvest price. But to do away with 
all the fuss we suppose Senator Capper would 
have to be educated too. Now there is a real 
job for some ambitious grain man. One co- 
operative elevator manager tried it, but gave 
up in dispair. Perhaps the Senator doesn’t 
want to be educated. 


The Grand Forks, N. D., Herald is authority 
for the statement that officials of North Da- 
kota are urging farmers to sell liberty bonds 
to invest in the industrial bonds of the state. 
It would be unjust to a great commonwealth to 
compare its bonds to some blue sky securities 
which have been offered in exchange for liberty 
bonds, but N. D- socialistic enterprises are 
mighty poor security compared with the promise 
of Uncle Sam. 


It will take comparatively little foreign buying 
to stimulate wheat prices as we will have con- 
siderably less wheat to send abroad this year 
than last. If European conditions continue to 
improve and one or other of the numerous for- 
eign credit plans meets with success, the con- 
sumption abroad will be considerably greater 
than last year and our wheat is the most easily 
available. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that there is a surplus of shipping and boats will 
be begging for cargoes from Australia, India, 
Canada and Argentina. 


Now that Oakland, Calif., has a terminal ele- 
vator, a grain exchange has been organized 
and will be known as the Oakland Chamber of 
Commerce, and it is planned to make it “the 
Chicago of the West.” Behind the organiza- 
tion are the California Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the Farm Bureau Exchange; the Farm 
Bureau Elevator Corporation and the Western 
Milling Company. We recall that some two or 
three years ago Grand Forks, N. D., set out to 
be “the Chicago of the North.” But perhaps 
Oakland will have better success. 


Northwestern farmers appear to be greatly 
disgruntled with Secretary Wallace’s wise de- 
cision not to disturb the present grades until 
he has had time to give them personal study. 
Among the changes advocated was that all for- 
eign material is “dockage,” which would de 
away with “inseparable foreign materials:” 
Ividently these farmers never tried to make 
flour with, wheat which had eight or nine per- 
cent of rye mixed with it. But as it is a good 
chance to play politics Minnesota will probably 
return to its state grades for the intrastate . 
movement. 


The Royal Grain Enquiry Commission of 
Canada has been holding sessions throughout 
the West for about a month. Complaints have 
been heard about excessive dockage and the 
spread between street and track prices, but 
grading and weighing under the present sys- 


‘tem appear satisfactory at country points. The 


terminal hearings have not been completed. No 
doubt the whole thing will turn out to be a 
pleasant western jaunt for the Commission and 
will have no significance whatsoever, just as so 
many similar investigations in this country have 
turned out. 
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ELECTION AT TACOMA 
The Merchants Exchange of Tacoma, Wash., 
held its annual meeting recently electing the fol- 


lowing officers: J. S. Heisey, president; C. E. 
Curran, vice-president; Frank J. Stapleton, sec- 
retary and treasurer. Directors chosen are: F. B. 


Burke, C. E. Curran, J. S. Heisey, Frank J. Staple- 
ton, Henry Foss, and L. L. Knapp. 


OAKLAND PLANS GRAIN EXCHANGE 

The Oakland Grain & Produce Exchange, with 
active membership limited to 50, at price of $300 
each, is now being formed and invites applications 
for membership. The new body has the full en- 
dorsement of the Oakland Chamber of Commerce 
and many subscriptions have been already re- 
ceived. A large modern terminal elevator is now 
in active operation with feeder elevators rapidly 
developing throughout the state. It is said Cali- 
fornia grain production this year will exceed 
30,000,000 bushels. 

GOOD DEMAND FOR CORN 

The demand here has been very good for wheat 
although offerings have been small. Millers are 
buying sparingly, but shippers are in the market 
for all kinds. 

The demand for corn has been exceedingly gcod 
and moderate offerings have been placed every day. 
Values have declined a little in the past week on ac- 
count of larger country offerings. 

The market for choice oats has been active but 
low grades are dull—ZH. P. Bacon Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Market Letter of June 13. 


THE PAST WEEK AT PITTSBURGH 

Corn receipts liberal during past week, and values 
somewhat under western offerings. No satisfactory 
outlet for corn except in a small way. Nearby west- 
ern stations offering freely. Buyers appear in- 
different and will not purchase on advances. 

Very liberal receipts of oats and some accumula- 
tions nected. Present grade of oats grading better. 
Sellers inclined to make concessions to effect sales. 
Demand poor. ~ Se 

Local supplies of wheat more abundant. Offerings 
from nearby points on the increase. Growing crop 
in good condition and early harvest indicated.— 
Harper Grain Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Market 
Letter of June 13. 


THE WHEAT SITUATION 

‘July wheat is ruled by the moderate 578,000,000 
Winter wheat June 8 report, the trifing 8,300,000 
visible, fears of further crop deterioriation and 
theories of large fall exports. May wheat expired 
at $1.87—a mighty object lesson. The June 1 total 
wheat indication of 830 (millions) was 20 to 40 
below expectation. The Spring wheat start is small 
at 251. An 830—an export surplus of 200 is sug- 
gested. As old wheat reserves will likely be ex- 
hausted July 1—the wheat world reviews a Juue 
1 wheat surplus of 200 as moderate. 

The wheat visible of 8,300,000 is a trifle and 
very small wheat visibles are rarely repaired before 
August or September. Heavy rains S. W. indicate 
‘much of the June 14 to 21 trend will depend on 
S. W. weather. The supposed 900,000 missing 
Kansas wheat acres await later U. S. estimates. 

The need of a liberal farm grain recompense to 
help business remains. Otherwise the U. S. trade 
situation has weakened. Wheat market has been 
so vigorously thrust into a crop damage period 
(May 15 to June 10) that wheat sellers are timid. 
- Chance of rail strike looks remote. Public sym- 
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pathy is opposed. The presence of private Winter 
wheat crop guesses, low as 558 (millions) must 
be tabulated. The June 8 report gave Kansas 102, 
Neb. 40, Tex. 19, Okla. 35 wheat. These figures 
do not-suggest an overwhelming new wheat rush. 
—i. W. Wagner & Co., Chicago, Ill. From the 
Wagner Letter of June 13. 


ROY ALLISON WINS WITH SCORE OF 85 

The Grain Club of the St. Louis Merchants Ex- 
change, St. Louis, Mo., held its annual outing and 
Golf tournament handicap at the Midland Valley 
Country Club, June 10. It was an ideal day and 
every one was in fine fettle for the match. Noy 
Allison won the cup with a score of 85. ‘The fol- 
lowing participated in the tournament with their 
handicap: 

Jim Connor, 11; G. A. Veninga, 25; John Bal- 
lard (S); A. C. Harsh (S); Ed. A. Bergs, 5; Geo. 
Harsh (S); Geo. Ichtertz, 18; C. L. Wright, &; Ad. 
Samuel, 15; Art Bernet, 12; C. Bernet, 14; Turner 
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the war among her own people. British blockade 
prevented foreign help. General business has hesi- 
tated. Washington is trying to solve the problem. 
If exchange were normal conditions would change. 


Strikes cannot be a success without public sup- 


port. . Railroad workers will talk and stay on the 
job. Their leaders will not be foolish. Present 
administration will not quibble. Wheat crop will be 
moved.—C. A. King & Co., Toledo, Ohio. From Spe- 


cial Market Report of June 11. 


KEEPS ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 
EFFICIENT 

The Seymour-Wood Grain Company of Buffalo, 
N. Y., is a very busy firm during working hours but 
finds time for healthful recreation as this article will 
hereinafter show. It will be remembered the com- 
pany changed its firm name to the present style 
about one year ago, from that of J. A. Seymour, Jr. 
The only change was in name as the present officers 
have been with the concern for very many years. 


PROMINENT GRAIN FIRM ON BUFFALO CORN EXCHANGE 


Morton, 138; Perry Smith, 4; F. M. McClelland, 15; 
Harry Backman, 18; Fred Eaton, 18; Harry Daub, 
8; Roy Allison (S); Hugh Harris, 5; Kehlov Carr 


‘(S); Harry Holliday, 4; Roger Annan (S); Geo. 


Powell (S); Chas. Diebel (S); C. O. Lamy, 8; D. J. 
Canty, 13; Sid Smith, 12; W. B. Christian, 10; Ward 
Smith, 8; H. Von Rump. 8; A. Thurnau, 13; Jos. 
Leipman, 13; N. L. Moffitt, 18; Ollie Schwarz, 12. 


DOUBTS RAILROAD STRIKE 

July wheat shorts have become nervous over fear 
of railroad strike July 1. The possiblity of a strike 
is hard to reconcile with present conditions. Rail- 
road workers are not anxious to take a cut in 
wages. They overlook the fact that war is over. 
General public is not in the mood to stand a rail- 
road strike. Business has slowed down. Our big 
manufacturing plants are running at a greatly re- 
duced production. Automobile plants have had a 
better demand, but it will hardly continue, Price 
reductions have stimulated a little interest, but it’s 
hard to sell automobiles with general public broke. 
Country is full of idle workers. Men everywhere 
are looking for jobs. Our’ foreign trade shows 
sharp decrease. Germany is exporting freely. She 
is underselling our steel mills. Her workers are be- 
ing paid in paper marks. When she exports prod- 
ucts here she is paid in the equivalent of gold. Ger- 
many has no large foreign war debts. She financed 


These officers are: J. A. Seymour, Jr., president; 
G. B. Wood, vice president; and A. S. Jackson, sec- 
retary. The firm acts as general commission mer- 
chants, handling consignments from all the central 
states and is also agent at Buffalo for Bartlett Fra- 
zier Co. of Chicago, the Federal Grain Company of 
Kansas City, Trans-Mississippi Grain Company of 
Omaha, Bartlett Frazier Co. at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, and Paul Kuhn of Terre Haute. 

Mr. Seymour has been associated with the Buf- 
falo grain market for upwards of 38 years, and bLe- 
sides being an expert on grain, is a fisherman of re- 
nown throughout New York. His friends state that 
Mr. Seymour knows every trout stream in the state 
and that when he is seen approaching with iine and 
rod, a fight starts among the fish to see which “ne 
beats it to the bait. 

G. B. Wood, the vice-president, has been 
ciated with Mr. Seymour for 24 years, coming to the 
office when a mere lad. He is a motor boat fan and 
outside of business hours eats and sleeps motor 
boats. His summer home is on the Canadian side of 
the river and he motors back and forth from work 
besides special trips when tke opportunity offers. 

A. S. Jackson has been with the company for 22 
years. He is a Scotchman and his hobby is lawn 
bowling. He lives at Bridgeburg in Canada on the 
Niagara river and has an ideal lawn for bowling, 
as it slopes gradually down to the water. Lawn 
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bowling is one of the most popular of the Scottish 
sports, even rivaling golf. 

Our illustration shows the members of the firm 
snapped last week in the home office. They surely 
look fit both for business and pleasure, and without 
doubt the splendid reputation the firm enjoys is «tue 
to the service they are enabled to maintain through 
100 per cent of efficiency. 


WHEAT SITUATION STRONG 

Receipts of both corn and oats were a little 
heavier during the past week, with values somewhat 
lewer towards the latter part of the week. White 
corn, however, is not received in sufficient amount 
to meet the requirements, with the result that the 
price went to 2-3 cents premium. 

The situation on wheat here is very strong, old 
milling wheat being badly wanted and prices are 
sensitive to any upturn in futures. ' 

Indications are for slightly higher prices on both 
corn and oats during the coming week. The con- 
ditions in this market depend somewhat on the in- 
dustrial conditions, the same as in any other mar- 
ket.—P. M. Gale Grain Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Market Letter week closing June 18. 


REVIEW OF PEORIA MARKET 

Receipts of corn here for some time past have 
been light and the demand has been limited. There 
is only one of our industries running and it has 
good stocks on hand at the moment. There is prac- 
tically no shipping demand on account of the fact 
this market is unable to compete with offerings 
made by other markets, particularly Chicago, via 
lake and rail. The country has not been selling 
freely on the lower market the past few days. We 
do not look for much change in conditions here 
until something develops so as to create a better 
demand. 

Receipts of oats have been light of this cereal also, 
and the demand limited, being confined to a few 
cars sold to oatmeal mills at nearby points. Coun- 
try offerings are very small—Mueller Grain Com- 
pany, Peoria, Ill. Market Letter of June 13. 


BETTER DEMAND AND BROADER MAR- 
KET LOOKED FOR 

We have had a very active market here this week, 
receipts of corn and oats having been the largest 
in several weeks. These receipts have made out a 
very active demand, corn being absorbed freely 
with prices following changes in Chicago market 
very closely. Oats have been in excellent demand 
with the result that our spot market has gained 
2 cents on the July option during the week. There 
is a better demand for oats in the eastern territory 
than we have witnessed in a long time. In fact 
the consuming territory east of Buffalo is going to 
be away short of home grown feedstuffs this year 
which will result in a much better demand and a 
broader market here than has been the case the 
past year. 

Our wheat market has been very eratic, holding 
very strong some days when millers wanted a few 
cars for immediate requirements and correspond- 
ingly weak when they withdrew. This condition 
will no doubt obtain until the new crop moves in 
large enough volume to steady the market—J. G. 
McKillen, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. Market Letter of week 
ending June 13. 


CONDITIONS AT ST. LOUIS 

Our market during the past week has been more 
cr less demoralized on account of the excitement in 
the July option on wheat, cash prices ranging all 
the way from $1.55 to $1.70 for choice grades of 
wheat, but» the trade are only buying as they ab- 
solutely need it. Wild fluctuations have had a 
tendency to keep buyers out of the market. Ex- 
porters have also cut their bids on the new wheat 
crop to several cents below the option, so it is 
pretty hard to work the new crop on the basis of the 
July option. It is our opinion, from all advices 
we are able to get, that July wheat will work con- 
siderably lower. 

Our corn market has been out of line with other 
markets for the last week or 10 days and it will 
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probably be next week before we get fully lined up. 
The demand for corn has not been very good at all 
today. A sharp demand sprung up for White corn 
and worked our premium about 1 cent over the 
Yellow. Any further advance in the option would 
cause considerable buying of this cash corn, but 
dealers have been holding off on account of the weak 
condition of the option for some time. Receipts have 
been fairly liberal, but old contracts running to 
this market are getting pretty well cleaned up and 
we look for lighter receipts next week. We are 
inclined to feel friendly to corn. 

Good demand for oats at all times and all offer- 
ings are quickly taken. While the stocks are large 
in Chicago, the stocks elsewhere are not at all 
burdensome. Interior stocks particularly are very 
light and dealers have been buying in a hand to 
mouth way. They have to come in and buy up so 
much each day. We look for oats to work a little 
better.—Hlmore-Schulz Grain Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. Letter of week ending June 13. 


WELL KNOWN HYMENEAL ALTAR 
WRECKED 
It’s a sad story mates; sadder than any ever told 
by Plautus or by Terrance, who excelled in telling 
stories dire. We bring a mournful tale of such 
deep melancholy portent that poignant grief, like a 
poison pointed arrow or a sharp fanged vindictive 
story from a venom-tongued virago, is likely to 
pierce the heart and carry death with it. After 30 


WEDDING BELLS OUT OF TUNE 


years of lawful wedlock, of mutual love and ideal 
companionship, Hiram Red Letter of J. F. Zahm & 
Co’s., office at Toledo, Ohio, and Mrs. Hiram, nee 
Cartoon, have become estranged, disjointed, separ- 
ated from bed and board. As the fathers of old 
would have said, ‘their warfare is accomplished.” 
The tragedy is set forth and acknowledged by Hiram 
Red Letter himself in issue of June 7. 

Miss Cartoon was from one of the oldest and most 
aristocratic families in Toledo. She was a sprightly 
miss, beautiful as the dawn and clever as a fairy 
godmother. Hiram Red Letter in those days was a 
lusty youth just entering into manhood. He had 
a brow like Mars and a form like Apollo. Everybody 
said he had a great future before him so it was not 
unnatural that when he proposed an alliance to little 
Miss Cartoon, she went to it like a movie star to a 
million doilar contract. When they were married 
the bells rang and the merry went round, and J. F. 
Zahm & Co., the godparents, congratulated them- 
selves on consummating a good deal, for they it was 
who promoted, or we might say, engineered the wed- 
ding. 

Miss Cartoon brought to Hiram Red Letter a 
dowry of superior intelligence, a peculiar quality 
of mind for divining the future and an ability for 
depicting in pictures, current phases of the market, 
that was most helpful to Hiram in his business 
service. Now, the contract’s canceled, the golden 
corg is. broken and Eros is in the rear alley salvy- 
ing his wounds. 


The causes of the estrangement have not come to 


hand so that we are unable to give any of the facts 
leading up to the divorce. Perhaps Bill Cummings 
flirted with Mrs. Hiram so greatly as to make Hiram 
jealous. It was stated in the bill of particulars that 
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Bill once took her to lunch but this was never con- 
firmed. We have no interest in the matter, whatso- 
ever, save that setting forth the facts to the grain 
trade in all truth. We believe, perhaps, that little 
Miss Cartoon was more sinned against than sin- 
ning. Anyway, we like her looks. If some kind 
friend who knows her present address will ask her 
to drop us a line, we will consider it a favor. We 
know where she can form a new alliance and no 
questions asked. 
NO REAL ECONOMIC SERVICE 

In our opinion private wires in the agricultural 
districts perform no real economic service in the 
grain trade. That has been our position for years. 
It is no secret. We are satisfied that their activi- 
ties are the fundamental basis for most of the 
prejudice that has prompted the pending legislation — 
against the large grain exchanges. Recently, pro- 
fessedly friendly interests have endeavored to 
“camouflage” the pernicious influences of these coun- 
try wire offices (often designated “bucket shops’’) 
ky pushing to the front the theory of over-trading 
by big interests, or individuals. If the theory of 
over-trading is correct, then that criticism can be 
more emphatically charged upon the patrons of these 
country wire offices in the agricultural districts, 
where too many of those engaged in speculative ven- 
tures are wholly incompetent, financially and other- 
wise.-- Some interior dealers may hold to the theory 
that market quotations so frequently and officiously 
provided are beneficial to their business. We con- 
tend that the results of these and of the so-called 
news, supplied so persistently, has cost many times 
the price at which ample and reliable market in- 
formation could be obtained through regular public 
channels.—Pope € Eckhardt Company, Chicago, Ill. 
From recent Market Letter. 

A GROWING GRAIN EXCHANGE 

The Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange, 
which is made up of the majority of brokers and 
dealers in grain and cotton of that city, was or- 
ganized directly after the antifuture law was 
passed in Texas, abolishing the warehouses and 
the private wire service. The law was aimed at 
ithe bucket shops. The exchange was necessary for 
the spot grain and spot cotton dealers. It was nec- 
essary to disseminate information. Upon the 
blackboard of the exchange are registered the fluc- 
tuations of the grain and cotton market as soon 
as; they prevail. 

The exchange, which is really the pulse of the 
grain industry of the Southwest, is now in its four- 
teenth year, having been organized in June of 1907. 
It was then supported by pro rata contributions, 
and was composed of a handful of members. It 
is today supported by annual dues of $100, and 
has a membership of 86. The value of a seat on 
the exchange has increased from $100 to $500. 

In 1907 when the exchange was organized, one 
elevator and two mills were at Fort Worth. Today, 
actively engaged in the grain and milling business 
there, are five flour mills, nine elevators and 22 
track and transit dealers and brokers. ) 

In 1907 there were approximately 400,000 bush- 
els, constituting the annual volume of grain for 
these places. The capacity this year is 4,500,000 
bushels. 

The volume of business aggregated by these in. 
1920 was $183,959,940. This does not include the 
business done by the brokers with concerns out- 
side of Fort Worth. 

Fort Worth became a leader in the grain in- 
dustry of the Southwest about 22 years ago, owing 
to the geographical location in the immense grain 
region thereabouts. : 

Fort Worth became the gateway for the traffic 
west of the Mississippi and east of the Rocky 
Mountains destined to points in Texas, for export 
to Mexico, through ports of Galveston, Texas City, 
Port Arthur and also in many cases for the port 
of New Orleans. 

A few years after the exchange was, organized 
the members adopted the grain inspection depart- 
ment, which today is rated as one of the best in 
the Southwest. This department superseded the 
inspection work, conducted after a fashion by the 
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old Board of Trade in Forth Worth. At its in- 
‘ception the grain inspection department had two 
inspectors. This department has grown with the 
exchange until today it has a chief inspector, an 
assistant and two samplers permanently, while 
_ during the busy season it has as many as eight. 


As an indication of the business done by the 
grain members of the exchange, this department 
inspected something like 13,850 cars of grain last 
year, which is an approximate representation of 
the grain sold by the members through Fort Worth. 
The number of cars inspected in 1907 was about 
6,000. 

VY. L. Nigh is the chief inspector and L. M. 
Clark, assistant. Certificates are issued by this 
office specifying the grades and values of grain 
after inspection. Wheat, corn and oats form 
about four-fifths of the grain sold there. — 

The Department of Agriculture also maintains 
a grain supervisor at Fort Worth, whose super- 
visory duties extend to Waco, Dallas, Sherman and 
Wichita Falls district. 

S. P. Spears, the supervisor there, was appointed 
to the position in 1919. He came from Kansas 
City, where he had ‘been in the State Grain In- 
spection Department for nine years. G. W. Griffin, 
assistant supervisor, has been actively connected 
with the mills and elevators at Ft. Worth for the 
past 16 years. 


TERMINAL NOTES 

The Armour Grain Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has moved its offices from the old to the 
new Chamber of Commerce Building. 

H. H. Langenberg of Langenberg Bros. Grain 
Company of St. Louis, Mo., was a recent visitor 
on a number of eastern grain exchanges. 

J F. C. Vincent of the ‘Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale 
; Grain Company, Kansas City, Mo., recently re- 
turned from a three months’ trip to Europe. 

Harry J. Baltz of the Elmore-Schultz Grain Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., recently applied for mem- 
bership in the St. Louis Merchants Exchange. 

B. R. Coomer has opened an office at Memphis, 
Tenn., and will buy and sell grain and grain prod- 
ucts for distribution to the East and Southeast. 

P. H. Vandiver, formerly associated with the 
Stowers Grain Company, has engaged in the grain 
business at Oklahoma City, Okla., on his own 
account. 

F. A. Derby of the Derby Grain Company, Topeka, 
‘Kan., has gone to Edinburgh, Scotland, as an Amer- 
ican delegate to the International Convention of 
Rotarians. 

E. Steen & Bro., grain and hay merchants of 
Baltimore, Md., are contemplating remodeling their 
private elevator and ‘warehouse at Warner Street on 
the river front. 

J. M. Hackler, manager of the Milwaukee office 
of Updike Grain Company, has planned to leave 
for Omaha, where he will be connected with N. B. 
Updike Company. : 

Chas. F. Coughlin, recently with the Buerger 
Commission Company of Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
‘appointed manager of the consignment department 
of the Riebs Company. 

Baie’ Raymond A. Gerstenberg, son of Adolph Gersten- 
berg of Gerstenberg & Co., of Chicago, Ill, was 

_ married June 1, to Miss Ruth Morine. They spent 

their honeymoon in Colorado. 

, Bell & Goodrich have engaged in the grain brok- 
erage business at Seattle, Wash. A. J. Bell and 

HAL Goodrich were formerly connected with the 

Albers Bros. Milling Company. 

w HH, C. Carson & Co., of Detroit, Mich., have 

ieee a movement for the construction of 2,500,- 
‘+ 4 el grain elevator at that point. Stock in 

owe e company is being sold at Detroit and at points 


in Michigan. 


arry A. Plumb, secretary of the Milwaukee 
nber of Commerce, has just issued his Sixty- 
Annual Report. It is a very comprehensive 
e of the trade and commerce of the city of 
ukee for the year ending December 31, 1920, 
the Ch ‘Chamber of Commerce ending 
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April 4, 1921. The amount of flour manufactured 
in 1920 totaled 500,172 barrels; grain received 
amounted to 56,270,691 bushels and grain shipped 
by lake aggregated 11,516,584 bushels. 


Emerson V. Clarke, export manager for John T. 
Fahey & Co., grain receivers and exporters of 
Baltimore, Md., has been posted for membership 
in the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 


The J. W. Rice Grain Company has been formed 
to engage in the grain business at Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mr. Rice was for several years connected with 
the Updike Grain Company at Milwaukee. 


Harry S. Klein, who represented at Chicago, 
Taylor & Bournique Company of Milwaukee, Wis., 
has formed a connection with Bartlett Frazier Co., 
and will manage its cash grain department. 


G. Stewart Henderson, traffic manager of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, represented that 
organization at the annual meeting of the National 
Industrial Traffic League held at Cleveland. 

The Rutledge Grain Company has withdrawn 
trom the Oklahoma City Board of Trade, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., and its membership has been taken by 
the National Grain Company, a new organization, 
recently incorporated. 


Charles §S. Custer, manager of the Cincinnati 
office of the Cleveland Grain Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has resigned that position to become a 
partner in the Currus Grain Company established 
a short time ago by Frank Currus. 


Colonel Harry C. Jones, head of the grain ex- 
porting firm of H. C. Jones & Co., Inc., of Baltimore, 
Md., was recently appointed by the Mayor of Balti- 
more, a member of the City Service Commission 
and his appointment was promptly confirmed by 
the Second Branch City Council. 


The Kelso-Kauth Grain Company, Inc., capital 
$100,000 and debt limit of $250,000, will manufac- 
ture grain and cereal products and handle farm 
products. Headquarters are in Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. P. Kelso is president; L. K. Kelso, vice-presi- 
dent; and E. M. Kauth, secretary and treasurer. 


The Big Four Elevator and the Urmston Grain 
Company of Indianapolis, Ind., have ‘been con- 
solidated into one organization and will hereafter 
be conducted as the Urmston Elevator Company. 
The only change is in the name of the two com- 
panies as the ownership and management remain 
the same as heretofore. 


H. D. Richeson, vice-president and secretary of 
the Armour Grain Company of Chicago, Ill., and for 
many years associated with the firm, will retire 
from the company on July 1, and make his home 
in Colorado Springs, Colo., to be with Mrs. Riche- 
son, who went there a number of years ago for 
her health. 

H. A. Von Rump, for several years past, president 
and manager of the Turner Grain Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., has engaged in the grain business on 
his own account. The new firm will be known as 
the Von Rump Grain Company, and Mr. Von Rump 
will have as associates, O. H. Schwartz and C. W. 
Outhier, both of whom were with the old firm. 
The company will have its offices in Room 416 of the 
Merchants’ Exchange Building. 


The St. Louis Merchants Exchange, St. Louis, 
Mo., have formed a baseball league among the 
members on ’Change. They play two games a week 
during the season, starting May 24. President N. L. 
Moffitt, pitched the first ball-at the opening game 
with Roy Carter behind the bat. There are three 
teams comprising the league: the hay men, grain 
men and pit men. The first game was between the 
hay men and grain men, the former winning by a 
score of 15 to 14. Walter Toberman, manager of 
the hay team, cashed in, as he bet a bale of hay 
against a barrel of Royal Patent Flour with Ed 
Stanard that the hay men would win. 


Proceedings in bankruptcy against E. B. Con- 
over, head of the BE. B. Conover Grain Company of 
Springfield and Peoria, Ill., were filed in the Federal 
Court at Springfield, on June 6, by the Springfield 
Marine Bank. E. B. Conover has called upon his 
brother, Geo. B. Conover, head of the American 
Grain Company, to take charge of the concern 
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pending settlement. He is said to have pledged 
all his personal assets to a reorganization scheme. 
These include a 522 acre farm in Cass County, the 
Conover-McHenry Elevator at Peoria, and the coun- 
try elevators of the company at Dawson, Bradford, 
Mount Fletcher, Elkhart and Kilbourne, together 
with his home in Springfield. ; 

An important transaction on the Buffalo grain 
market, Buffalo, N. Y., was consummated June 8, 
when Nisbet Grammer, president of the Bastern 
Grain Mill & Elevator Corporation, took over the 
property of the Mutual Terminal Company consist- 
ing of Mutual Elevator and Warehouse, and land 
and tracks of the Island Railroad Company. Title 
to the property is taken in the name of a new firm 
known as the Island Warehouse Corporation which 
has incorporated with Nisbet Grammer, president; 
J. J. Rammacher, vice-president and Edwin T. 
Douglas, vice-president and secretary. The com- 
pany will control elevators with a total capacity 
of 8,000,000°bushels. These are: Concrete-Central, 
4,500,000 bushels; Iron Elevators, 500,000 bushels; 
Mutual Elevators, 3,000,000 bushels. 


The American Grain 
formed June 1, at Buffalo, N. Y., to enter into the 
grain, feed and milling trade. Officers are Behrend 
J. Burns, president; J. Ray Totten, vice-president; 
Russell D. Ward, secretary and treasurer. Presi- 
dent Burns has had a wide experience in every 
branch of the grain and feed business covering a 
period of 25 years. J. Ray Totten has until re- 
cently been in the flour milling trade while sec- 
retary Ward has also had quite a wide experience 
in the grain and feed business and until recently 
was in charge of the domestic sales of linseed meal 
for Spencer Kellogg & Sons at Buffalo. The com- 
pany has preferred stock totalling $500,000 and 
5,000 shares of common stock of no par value. Of- 
{fices are in the Chamber of Commerce Building. 


& Feed Corporation was 


CREDIT AND WAREHOUSE CONFER- 
ENCE 


Secretary of Agriculture Wallace and Secretary 
Hoover ealled a conference at Washington on June 
13 to consider extension of farmers’ credit and im- 
provement in the grain warehousing system. It is 
hoped to evolve a plan by which unlimited storage 
facilities may be given to the farmer and which 
will make his warehouse receipt easily negotiable. 

The system of local elevators and warehouses of 
small capacity, relying upon immediate dispatch 
to the larger capacity terminal elevators, makes it 
impossible for the local elevator to give long stor- 
age of grain in any quantity. Owing to this situ- 
ation, if the farmer wishes to retain his grain until 
more fayorable marketing conditions, he must hold 
it at the farm, then he must borrow money from 
his local bank, where the credit relation is a per- 
sonal one and is limited by the ability and consid- 
eration of the local banker. In turn, the ability 
of the local banker to extend credit is greatly lim- 
ited by its ratio to the Federal Reserve system. 
The proposal is therefore: 

(a) That the country elevator should receive all 
grain offered for storage, and issue a certificate as to 
quantity, grade and quality, also showing on its face 
the rate of charge. for warehousing, storage and in- 
surance against fire and other risks. 

(b) That the country elevator should have the 
right to ship grain to the natural terminal elevator 
and upon presentation of the certificate deliver grain 
of the same or higher grade at the terminal, with 
proper reflection of freight charges. If the grain 
had moved into a terminal elevator, the charges for 
freight and handling, together with accumulated stor- 
age and insurance, would be deducted from the sale 
value. 

(c) That the storage certificate should be safe- 
guarded by a method of insurance by the lability 
companies. 

(ad) As there must be an absolute settlement be- 
tween the country elevator and the farmer as to 
quantity, grade and quality, there must be some ready 
method of appeal in case of disagreement. This 
might be arranged by farmers and country elevator 
operators agreeing to abide by a determination of 
samples made by some nearby authority such as the 
grade supervisor of the Department of Agriculture. 
Experience with millions of transactions under the 
Grain Corporation during the war showed that such 
disagreements are extremely rare and do not entail 
many appeals. 
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Federal Trade Commission Publishes a Preliminary Survey of Profits 
of Terminal and Country Grain Elevators 


HE following preliminary report on the 
profits of terminal and country grain ele- 
vators was transmitted to the Congress of 
the United States by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

In view of the present bills before Congress with 
reference to the regulation of the grain trade, and 
of the present wide public interest in the prob- 
lem of grain marketing, the Commission makes 
this special report covering the operating results 
of a number of elevators in the principal terminal 
markets and-a much larger number of country 
elevators located in the principal grain producing 
states. These data were collected in the course 
of the Commission’s grain trade inquiry and are 
submitted in advance of the publication of the full 
report. 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
Rate of Return on Total Investment (including bor- 
rowed funds) 

Consolidated results of terminal elevator com- 
panies in Kansas City, St. Louis, Minneapolis 
and Duluth, are shown for 10 companies for six 
years (1912-13 to 1916-17 and 1919-20); tor 12 com- 
panies for four of these years (all except 1912-13 
and 1913-14); for 18 companies for two years 
1916-17 and 1919-20). Consolidated results for 
the crop year 1919-20 are also shown for 14 com- 
panies in the foregoing four markets and for seven 
companies in Chicago. 

Since the results for the 10 terminal elevator 
companies run through the entire six years and 
do not differ appreciably from those of the larger 
groups in any year, except 1919-20, this statement 
summarizes the results for the 10 companies group, 
as typical in general, but points out particular in- 
stances in which the other groups show different 
results. 

The rate of return on total investment, includ- 
ing borrowed funds, for the 10 companies group 
was lowest in 1913-14, when it averaged 8.78 per 
cent and highest in 1914-15 when it averaged 20.19 
per cent. The next highest year was 1917 (not 
quite 15 per cent) and the return in the other 
three years was between 11 per cent and 13 per 
cent. For the larger groups the highest rate, out- 
side of the year 1914-15, was 15.64 per cent in 
1916-17. 

Rate of Return on Investment Excluding Bor- 
rowed Funds 

As much of the grain business is done on bor- 
rowed capital, the rate of return on the investment 
excluding borrowed funds is much higher than 
when such funds are included. However, the years 
of highest and lowest return are the same (1913-14 
respectively) whichever basis is considered. The 
return of 41.68 per cent in 1914-15 was exceptional, 
for the next highest year was about 25. per cent 
(1912-13). For the other groups the extreme range 
was from 19 per cent to about 41 per cent, but 
except for these extreme years the returns ranged 
between 22 and 28 per cent. Thus, in 1919-20 the 
21 companies including the seven Chicago con- 
cerns showed a rate of return on the total invest- 
ment, excluding borrowed funds, amounting to 
28.40 per cent. 

Gross Profits Per Bushel Excluding Hedging 

The gross profits of the 10-company group of 
terminal elevators excluding hedging gains or 
losses, were highest in the crop year 1916-17 when 
they averaged 20.12 cents per bushel and lowest 
in 1913-14 when they averaged only 1.9 cents. For 
all the larger groups of companies the gross profit 
per bushel excluding hedges were also within this 
range in every year. 

Gross Profits per Bushel, Including Hedging 

The gross profit per ‘bushel, including hedging 
gains or losses, for the 10-company group were 
highest in 1919-20, in which year they averaged 
7.45 cents per bushel, and lowest in 1915-16, when 
they amounted to 2.54 cents per bushel. Though, 
as shown above, there was a gross profit, excluding 
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hedges, in 1916-17, the extremely heavy hedging 
losses per bushel sustained in that year reduced 
the gross profit. Hence 1916-17, when hedging 
losses and gains are included, did not show as high 
gross profits at 1919-20. The gross profits per 
bushel, including hedging gains or losses, for all 
the groups larger than the 10-company group under 
discussion, were in every year within the range 
shown above for the 10-company group, except 
that in 1919-20 the 12-company group showed a 
per bushel figure of 7.51 cents, slightly higher than 
that of 7.45 for the 10-company group in the same 
year. 

Profit per Bushel Before Deducting General Admin- 

istrative and Selling Expenses 

Tt was found impossible to allocate general ad- 
ministrative and selling expenses as between grain 
sales and other business. It was possible, how- 
ever, to separate elevator operating expense, and 
in consequence to show the elevator operating profit 
per bushel ‘before deducting general administrative 
and selling expense. 

The average elevator operating profit per See 
before deducting general administrative and selling 
expense, for the 10 terminal companies in the six 
years under examination, ranged from 1.79 cents 
in 1915-16 to 5.48 cents in 1914-15. For all of the 
larger groups of companies in each year the oper- 
ating profit per bushel before deduction of general 
administrative and selling expenses was within this 
range, except for the 12-company group in 1919-20 
and 1915-16. In 1920 the 12-company group showed 
a rate of profit of 5.5 cents per bushel and in 
1915-16 a rate per ‘bushel of 1.74 cents. 

Attention is again directed to the fact that these 
figures are not those of net operating profit per 
bushel, but only the profit after deducting elevator 
operating expense and before the deduction of gen- 
eral administrative and selling expenses. The de- 
duction of these latter, could they be allocated, 
would necessarily make the net profit per bushel 
somewhat smaller. 


COUNTRY ELEVATORS 
Rate of Return on Investment 

In this preliminary report country elevator oper- 
ating results are presented in types for the three 
years, 1915-16, 1916-17 and 1919-20. In order that 
some information may also be given for different 
localities, operating results are presented ‘by states 
for non-line country elevators for 1919-20. The 
line elevator results which cannot be shown by 
states are for companies whose elevators are lo- 
North and 
South Dakota and Montana (with the exception 
of a few houses). 

The rate of return on investment, including, bor- 
rowed funds, of country elevators of all types aver- 
aged in 1915-16, for 967 elevators, 15.87 per cent; 
in 1916-17, for 1,271 elevators, 24.57 per cent; and 
and in 1919-20, for 1,091 elevators, 18.80 per cent. 
The rate of return on the investment, excluding 
borrowed funds, averaged for the respective years 
somewhat higher; namely, 20.37 per cent in 1915-16, 
32.33 per cent in 1916-17 and 25.33 per cent in 
1919-20. The highest rates of return on invest- 
ment, including borrowed funds, were shown in 
each year by co-operative elevators paying patron- 
age dividends, 31.78 per cent in 1915-16, 38.97 in 
1916-17 and 26.32 per cent in 1919-20, and the low- 
est in every year by the lines, namely, 11.66 per 
cent, 15.82 per cent and 12.86 per cent, respectively. 
The independents and the co-operatives not paying 
patronage dividends occupied an approximately in- 
termediate position between the foregoing types. 
Similarly, the highest rates of return on invyest- 
ment, excluding borrowed funds, were made by 
co-operatives paying patronage dividends in each of 
the three years in question, i. e., 42.21 per cent in 
1915-16, 58.13 per cent in 1916-17, 39.03 per cent in 
1919-20, and the lowest by the lines, namely, L557; 
20.80 and 18.15 per cent, respectively. The inde- 
pendents and co-operatives not paying patronage 
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dividends again occupied an intermediate position | 
between the other two types. 
Gross Profits per Bushel 

The gross profits per pushel, excluding hedging 
loss or gain, for country elevators of all types in 
the three years for which results are presented 
were highest in 1919-20, when they averaged 8.34 
cents. In 1915-16 they averaged 3.53 cents per 
bushel and in 1916-17, 6.78 cents. Including hedg- 
ing loss or gain, the gross profit averaged 8.05 cents 
per bushel in 1919-20, 3.55 in 1915-1916 and 6.03 in 
1916-17. As between types, the gross profits per 
bushel, excluding hedging loss or gain, were highest 
in each of the three years for the line companies, 
averaging 4.16 cents per bushel in 1915-16, 13.51 
cents in 1916-17 and 13.80 cents in 1919-20, and 
lowest in each of the three years for co-operatives 
not paying patronage dividends, namely 2.22 cents 
per bushel in 1915-16, 4.23 cents in 1916-17 and 
5.77 in 1919-20. Independent elevators and those 
paying co-operative dividends occupied an inter- 
mediate position between these two groups in each 
year. 

Gross profits per bushel, including hedging loss 
or gain,-as between types presented similar rela- 
tionship.. These profits were highest for the lines 
in each of the three years, namely 4.13 in 1915-16, 
9.63 in 1916-17, 12.27 in 1919-20. They were lowest 
for co-operative elevatorsnot paying patronage div- 
idends in all three years, namely 2.26 cents per 
bushel in 1915-16, 4.16 in 1916-17 and 5.75 in 1919-20. 
It was impossible to obtain the net profit per 
bushel, because the various items could not be dis- 
tributed between grain and other operating income, 


NON-LINE COUNTRY ELEVATORS 
Rate of Return and Gross Profit by States, 1919-20 

There is shown a great variation by states, both 
in the average rate of return and in the gross 
profits per bushel, for non-line country elevators. 
Line results cannot be shown by states, because 
the line companies from which results were ob- 
tained operated in several states. The average 
rate of return in investment, including borrowed 
funds, in 1919-20 ranged from 15.52 per cent for 
13 Montana non-line elevators to 41.98 per cent 
for eight Oklahoma elevators. The rate of return 
on investment, including borrowed funds, for the 
entire 526 reporting non-line elevators, however, 
was 22.43 per cent. The average rates of return 
on investment, excluding borrowed funds, ranged 
from 20.29 per cent for 15 Indiana elevators to 57.65 
per cent for eight elevators in Oklahoma. The 
average rate of return on the investment, excluding 
borrowed funds, for the entire 526 non-line ele- 
vators, was 29.26 per cent. 

Gross profits per bushel, excluding hedging gain 
and loss, ranged from 3.55 cents per bushel for 49 
Iowa elevators to 15.59 cents for 13 Montana 
houses; the average of the 526 elevators being 6.97 
cents. Gross profits, including hedging gain or loss, 
ranged from 3.52 cents for the 49 Iowa houses to 
14.70 cents for the 13 in Montana, the average for 
all states'reporting being 6.99 cents. 


CANADIAN TARIFF ON GRAIN 


The Canadian tariff on importation of wheat and 
flour automatically became effective with the oper- 
ation of the United States emergency tariff bill, . 
Sir Henry Drayton, Minister of Finance, stated in 
the House of Commons. 

He explained there were items in the current 
Canadian tariff which became active when other 
countries imposed a tariff on certain Canadian 
products. As long as Canadian wheat and flour 
were on the American free list, he said, Canada 
also had treated these commodities likewise. 

The subject was brought up by Rodolphe Le- 
mieux. He told the House the Collector of Cus- 
toms in Montreal had been ordered to collect a 
duty of 12 cents a bushel on wheat, 50 cents a 
barrel on wheat flour, 20 cents on potatoes and 30 
per cent on dry or desiccated potatoes imported 
from the United States. He asked if this provi- 
sion had been made through an order in council, 
which brought Sir Henry Drayton’s explanation 
te the House. 
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Colonel W. L. Barnum, one of the organizers of 
the Millers National Insurance Company, and secre- 
tary of the company for about 30 years, died May 
28, at his home in the Lakota Hotel, Chicago. He 
was in his ninety-second year. His body was taken 
to Springfield, Ill., for burial. 


The Wolf Company of Chambersburg, Pa., has 
engaged C. J. Groat as its western representative 
with offices in the Lewis Building, Portland, Ore. 
Mr. Groat is known as one of the best grain eleva- 
tor and flour mill machinery men in that territory 
and will handle exclusively the full line of Wolf 
machines. 


Franklin P. Mann, president of the Milwaukee 
Bag Company of Milwaukee, Wis., died at his home 
in that city on June 2, of pneumonia after an illness 
of 10 days. He was 61 years of age and had been 
connected with the Milwaukee Bag Company since 
1888, when he and his brother bought the business. 
He became president of the company in 1901, and 
had filled the position since that time. 


Buckley Bros., of Louisville, Ky., have just issued 
a catalog illustrating and describing their new 
Buckley Grinder, a machine for grinding all kinds 
of cereals and by-products of grain elevators and 
flour mills. In designing the Buckley, the com- 
pany had two primary purposes: First, to build a 
small machine that could be operated with little 
power; and second, to build a machine that could be 
sold at a price within the means of the small as 
well as the large grain elevator and mill owner. 
A copy of the catalog will be mailed free on request. 


A number of leading grain elevator machinery 
houses, grain cleaner manufacturers, and general 
supply firms were represented at the meeting of 
the Association of Operative Millers held at Buffalo, 
N. Y., the week of June 6. They included, Weller 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Ill.; S. Howes 
Company, Silver Creek, N. Y.; The Wolf Company, 
Chambersburg, Pa.; Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, 
Pa.; Huntley Manufacturing Company of Silver 
Creek, N. Y.; Invincible Grain Cleaner Company 
of Silver Creek, N. Y.; Buckley Bros. of Louisville, 
Ky.,; and Nordyke & Marmon Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The Engineering Advertisers’ Association of 
Chicago convened in the Fraternity Room of the 
Great Northern Hotel, on June 7, at 8 p. m., for its 
last meeting prior to summer adjournment. The 
meeting was announced as Executives’ Night, and 
the association was most fortunate in securing 
Charles Piez as a speaker. Mr. Piez is president 
of the Link-Belt Company, and is nationally known 
as director-general of the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation during the late 
war. Mr. Piez addressed the gathering on “Ad- 
vertising and Selling from an Executive View- 
point.” His talk on this subject was most inter- 
esting and was welcomed by the members of the 
Association and their guests, as the thoughts of an 
executive whose contact with national business 
gave him the right to speak from a broad experi- 
ence. 

The appearance of Webster Method, published by 
the Webster Manufacturing Company of Chicago, 
Ill, is an event of importance to all grain and coal 
handling interests everywhere and to power users 
generally. A copy of the current issue has just 
arrived and is unusually attractive from the illus- 
trators, the printers and the publishers standpoint. 
An article of special interest to the grain trade de- 
scribes the Conover-McHenry Elevator at Peoria, 
IL, with particular emphasis on the conveying and 
power transmission problems. The magazine is 
profusely illustrated wtih conveying machinery 
_ which will meet every requirement of the trade. 

The Weller Manufacturing Company of Chicago, 
Il, has just issued bulletin No. 109, a revised price 
list on chain and sprockets as a supplement to 
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NOOFE'S 


catalog No. 30. Over 30 pages are required for 
this list, which is illustrated and printed with the 
same regard to detail that marks all Waller litera- 
ture. All grain dealers not possessing it are in- 
vited to send for the bulletin for ready reference. 
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NEW ERA IN SHIPMENT OF GRAIN 


BY ELMER M. HILL 
Arrival in Buffalo of Motorship No. 101 marks 


a new era in the shipment of grain from the 
Middle West and the Atlantic Seaboard. The 
ship is the first of a fleet of five oil-burning steel 
boats built by the Interwaterways Line, Inc., of 
New York, to ply between Duluth and upper lake 
ports and New York City, by way of Buffalo, the New 
York State Barge Canal and the Hudson River. The 
arrival of the boat at Buffalo with 83,000 bushels 
of oats consigned to New York from Duluth marks 
a new epoch in lake shipping, for heretofore all 
grain shipped down the lakes consigned to the At- 
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Canal, recently enlarged at a cost of almost $)50,- 
000,000, will be used by grain carriers without ele- 
vating their cargoes at Buffalo. 

Such a condition would be a severe blow to the 
big terminal elevators at Buffalo, for there would 
be no necessity for breaking bulk at that port, and 
it would increase the demand for grain elevators at 
New York and points along the Atlantic Coast. It 
also is an effective argument for the immediate con- 
struction by the state of a state-owned elevator at 
New York, which has been under consideration for 
some years. 

Proponents of the lakes-to-sea project by way of 
the St. Lawrence River have used the argument that 
grain loaded on the upper lakes could be shipped 
to Montreal for transshipment across the Atlantic 
without changing bulk except at the seaport. Ar- 
rival of the big motorship carrying grain from Du- 
luth to New York is a most effective argument 
against the construction of such a channel by the 
United States in co-operation with the Dominion 
of Canada. It is figured that such an undertaking 
would cost the Government of the United States 
hundreds of millions and would be a severe blow 
to the port of Buffalo and New York as grain ship- 
ping centers. 

A. Miller MacDougall, vice-president of the com- 
pany operating the fleet of power ships, and de- 
signer of the draft, was in Buffalo to meet the 


MOTORSHIP AT BUFFALO ELEVATOR RECEIVING ADDITIONAL GRAIN 


lantic Seaboard and other points in the East has 
had to be elevated in Buffalo and reloaded in cars 
or slow moving canal boats. 

The giant motorship is 245 feet long, with a beam 
of 36 feet, and measures 14 feet from deck to keel. 
With its load of 83,000 bushels of oats, the craft 
draws only eight feet of water. On the canal, 
which has a draft of 12 feet, it will be possible 
to handle even larger loads. The vessel has seven 
holds and is driven by twin semi-Diesel oil engines, 
capable of a speed of eight miles an hour. The 
motorship cost upwards of $200,000. 

Other boats in the fleet to be operated by the 
new corporation will start on their first trip down 
the lakes within the next month or six weeks, and 
thereafter they will operate on a regular schedule 
between Duluth, Superior, Fort William or Port 
Arthur at the head of Lake Superior to New York 
and points on the eastern seaboard, carrying grain 
on the down-bound trip and packet freight or other 
merchandise on the return trip. It also is planned 
to operate at least one of the boats between Chi- 
cago and New York. 

The picture shows Motorship 101, the first of the 
fieet, taking on an additional cargo of grain at 
a Buffalo terminal elevator for New York. The 
success of the new undertaking is being watched 
with keen interest by grain shippers and vessel 
owners. If it is proved beyond any possibility of 
doubt that grain cargoes can-easily and quickly be 
loaded at Duluth and discharged at New York or 
other Atlantic Seaboard points without changing 
bulk, it is generally believed that the type of grain 
earriers now operating on the lakes will be mate- 
rially changed and that the New York State Barge 


boat upon its arrival from Duluth. His father, 
Captain MacDougall, a noted figure on the Great 
Lakes for many years, will be recalled by older 
grain men as the inventor of the “whaleback” 
type of grain carrier which has hauled so many 
million bushels of grain down the lakes in yester- 
year. Most of these boats now have been trans- 
ferred from the lakes to the Atlantic coastwise 
shipping trade. 

Governor Nathan L. Miller of New York State 
was in Buffalo when the motorship and her grain 
cargo arrived at the new State Barge Canal Ter- 
minal. He declared that the construction of this 
type of power-driven lakes-canal boat means much 
for the western grain interests because of the big 
saving which will be effected in the movement of 
grains from terminal elevators on the upper lakes 
to the Atlantic Seaboard and to all points east of 
Buffalo. 


CURIOUS FIRE 


It is the unexpected that happens, in fires as in 
other happenings. The secretary of the Grain 
Dealers’ Fire Insurance Company tells of a case in 
point. A hopper scale that had never been loaded 
heavier than 40,000 pounds had 50,000 pounds placed 
in it one day during the busy season, A result of 
the unusual weight was to spring a bin so that the 
rope drive was brought in contact with it and the 
friction of the drive on the bin started a fire that 
destroyed the plant. Incidents of this kind cannot 
always be prevented; but they teach that even the 
greatest precautions cannot take the place of con- 
stant vigilance. 
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How “The Plan” links up with the Present Legislative Attacks on the Grain 
Exchanges and Future Trading—Vicious Provisions in the Farmers Contract 


By L. L. WINTERS* 


p-eaHE grain exchanges of this country and the 
present grain marketing system have been 
called upon to meet a vicious attack by the 
so called Committee of Seventeen, backed by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. The intent of 
this attack has been to destroy completely the grain 
exchanges and the grain marketing system. 

The motive for the attack was not discernible 
at first, but it has since become most plain. The 
Committee of Seventeen has devised a new market- 
ing plan which they contend is more efficient, more 
economical, and more ethical than the present mar- 
keting system. Arrangements to put the new sys- 
tem into operation are going forward; money to 
finance the new organization is being collected 
from the farmers, contracts by which the farmers 
agree to sell all surplus grain through the new. or- 
ganization for a period of five years are being 
signed, officers have been tentatively selected, and, 
we believe, the salaries of these officers have al- 
ready been fixed by themselves. But before plac- 
ing the new system in operation it was decided that 
it was of vital importance to the new system that 
the old system first be destroyed. And here we 
pause to ask why. 

If the new system really possessed all the vir- 
tues claimed for it, if the new system were really 
more efficient, more economical, more: ethical than 
the old system, then all that would be necessary 
would be to place the new system in operation, 
and the old system would die a natural death. The 
present system could not possibly compete against 
a system more efficient—more economical. No 
sooner would the new system demonstrate its 
greater efficiency, its greater economy, than the 
grain of the country would flow naturally to mar- 
ket through the new system. To believe otherwise 
would be folly. 


But it seems that the promoters of the new or- 
ganization had doubts and misgivings concerning 
the efficacy of their plan, and they dared not 
place it in competition with the present system 
without first making the attempt, at least, to de- 
stroy the old system, for they feared that in com- 
petition with the old system, the child of their 
dreams might die a-borning, and so they have used 
their political influence to destroy, if possible, the 
present system. 

The farmer has been misled into the belief that 
the present system was operated contrary to his 
best interests, that the present system was re- 
sponsible for the recent severe decline in prices. 
Every argument conceivable was used to- arouse 
the farmers’ prejudice and antagonism, with the 
one end in view—to destroy the present marketing 
system, and to permit of the unhampered opera- 
tion of the new plan—the only substitute so far 
suggested. 

The misfortune of the grain trade is that the 
present marketing system and its functions are 
not understood by the general public, that mystery 
seems always to have surrounded speculative op- 
erations and their relation to the marketing of 
grain. It is imperative that the grain exchanges 
take aggressive action to dispel this mystery. The 
salvation of the present system depends upon the 
success of efforts to prove to the general public, 
and particularly to the farmer, the great value of 
organized speculation in the economical handling 
of the grain crops. Improvement seldom comes 
through violent change, and should the theories of 
radical farmer leaders concerning the marketing 
of grain be put in practice, results would prove 
equally disastrous to farmer and to grain trade. 

When men are in distress they become ready 


*This is the second of Mr. Winters’ 
alyzing the grain marketing plans of the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc. Here Mr. Winters shows 
the direct relation of the proposed marketing sys- 
tem to the concerted attacks on the grain exchanges. 
It will be a revelation to many.—Eb. 
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converts to radical theories. As an example of 
this truth, we need look no farther than North 
Dakota. North Dakota has not raised a good crop 
of wheat in years; yields of wheat in that state 
have been so small that even the high prices dur- 
ing the war could not save many North Dakota 
farmers from bankruptcy. Discouraged and dis- 
heartened, North Dakota farmers turned to the 
Non-partisan League for relief, with what disas- 
trous results to the state, the world now knows. 

Similarly the severe decline in prices during the 
past year brought distress to the farming interests 
of the whole United States, and so it is not as- 
tonishing that many farmers lent willing ears to 
the insidious arguments of radical leaders who 
had nothing but their own selfish interests to pro- 
mote. 

Officials of state agricultural associations, county 
agents, and others of the same ilk have become 
very prosperous in recent years. Many of them are 
drawing salaries of from $5,000 to $10,000 an- 
nually, and a few, who previously had never made 
any brilliant success of their own business, are 
said to be drawing salaries as high as $15,000 an- 
nually for running the business of farmers’ asso- 
ciations, all of these men drawing salaries, we are 
convinced, much in excess of the amount which 
they could make as farmers or as independent 
grain dealers. 

The possibilities in this direction aroused the 
attention of those who believed they saw opportu- 
nities for a great organization which would mean 
still larger salaries for the leaders, and an in- 
finitely greater number of high salaried positions 
at their disposal. \ 

The design was ambitious—no less than the con- 
trol of the entire marketing of grain in the United 
States. 

The Farm Bureau Federation met, the Commit- 
tee of Seventeen was appointed, a marketing plan 
was drawn up, and later, the plan was approved, 
but the pooling feature—the part of the plan on 
which its success was chiefly dependent, was not 
approved. The farmer, even in his distress, could 
rot stomach that. 

It is generally known that the plan called for 
an initial payment by farmer members of the new 
organization of $10. This was a small amount, 
and we can readily conceive how many farmers 
would be willing to risk the small sum of $10 to 
try out a plan which made such grandiloquent 
Promises, backed by so many specious arguments, 
for his relief; but the “joker” in the plan is not 
so generally understood. In order to become a 
member of the new organization, the farmer in ad- 
dition to paying $10, must sign a contract to sell 
all of his surplus grain through the new organi- 
zation for a period of five years, and failing so to 
do he must pay a penalty to the new organization 
for every bushel of grain which he sells elsewhere. 
At last accounts the exact-.amount of this penalty 
had not been fixed, but in a general way it is under- 
stood that this penalty would amount to 25 cents 
per bushel of fiax, 15 cents per bushel for wheat, 
1¢ cents for corn, and 6 cents for oats. In other 
words, should the farmer become dissatisfied with 
the marketing results of the new organization, after 
a trial of a year or two, he would still be com- 
pelled to contribute to the organization’s support 
for the full period of five years to an extent which 
would spell ruin for the farmer. 

Unscrupulous schemers of various sorts have al- 
ways regarded the farmer as legitimate prey, but 
we believe that the promoters of the new market- 
ing plan overreached themselves when they counted 
on the gullibility of the American farmer as a 
class to the extent of believing that he would sign 
such a contract as that. 

In the meantime, efforts are being made to se- 
cure members for the new marketing organiza- 
tion at the rate of $10 per member, but without 
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the success expected, we imagine, for we note an ap- 
peal sent out by the treasurer of the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc., to co-operative country ele- 
vators, asking for loans of from $1,000 to $10,000 
from each elevator company, on which loan the 
United States Grain Growers, Inc. agrees to pay 
8 per cent interest. It seems that a loan of $1,000,- 
000 has been authorized by the Board of Directors 
of the United States Grain Growers, Inc. 

The appeal apathetically states that “A large 
amount of money will be required to finance the 
preliminary expenses of the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc.” We heartily agree with this state- 
ment. We think that the officials are to be com- 
mended for thus sounding the warning in ad- 
vance. Less scrupulous persons might have allowed 
the farmer to discover the fact for himself. 

And all the time, the vigorous plans to destroy 
the present marketing system are going forward 
with unabated energy. Bills have been passed to 
that end in several states. Similar bills are being 
pushed in the legislature of Illinois, while in Wash- 
ington another bill of a severely hampering na- 
ture has passed the lower house of Congress. 

And if the existing system should first be de- 
stroyed, and the new system be declared illegal or 
be prevented from operating in any or all of the 
states, in what way would the grain crop then be 
marketed? The grain trade itself would fall in a 
fatal convulsion, and the prosperity of the farmer, 
if not the entire country, would dissolve in the re- 
sulting chaos. 

We now have an efficient competitive system, with 
a dozen or more grain exchanges throughout the 
country whose members are competing for busi- 
ness, and consequently transacting that business on 
a small margin of profit, using their keen knowl- 
edge and experience, expending their individual 
energy, and risking their own capital to achieve 
success. It is proposed to destroy that efficient 
piece of machinery, and as a substitute to install 
an organization which would be an absolute mon- 
opoly, in charge of inexperienced men with no finan- 
cial responsibility, and with nothing to lose in case 
of failure, except their salaries, It seems to have 
occurred to few outside of the grain trade that if 
such a policy were adopted the distribution of the 
nation’s food supply might become completely dis- 
rupted, to say nothing of possible losses of hun- 
dreds of millions—perhaps billions of dollars to 
producer and consumer which might ensue. Cer- 
tainly the legal status of this imposing proposi- 
tion should be carefully investigated, and likewise 
the ability of the men in charge to carry out the 
program which they propose to undertake, 


We are indebted to The Sabean Society, of New 
York, for the following bit of interesting informa- 
tion: 

“Two thousand years ago a group of commercial 
Arabs had already dominated the business of the 
world for more than six centuries without a break. 
They were the richest, most successful, and in- 
teresting group of business men the would had ever 
known. They were the Sabeans—and Balkis, the 
Queen of Sheba, was the. ruler. One secret of their 
great success was a code of business principles that 
could not be improved upon today.” 

Turning to this code, which consists of 10 ar- 
ticles, and is based on the special research of John 
A. Maynard, Ph.D., D.D., M.A., we note with 
especial interest the sixth article because of its 
applicability to the efforts of the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc. in their attempt to monopo- 
lize the marketing of grain. 


“6. DO NOT TRY TO DO WHAT ANOTHER 
CAN DO MORE CHEAPLY.” 


Here is a world old business principle, the ac- 
ceptance of which is necessary to success, and yet 
the United States Grain Growers, Inc., propose to 
violate this principle. The present grain market- 
ing system is acknowledged by all to be the most 
economical system ever devised. Under the pres- 
ent system the handling cost of grain from pro- 
ducer to consumer is so small that it would be 
humanly impossible to make it smaller. The pro- 
moters of the new system know this to be a fact, 
and their attempts to dispute it are puerile and 
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futile. As a matter of fact they do not care to dis- 
pute it. Their whole aim is to corner the grain 
crops of the country at the expense of the con- 
sumer, and the larger margin of handling cost is a 
matter of indifference to them. That it would be 
economically impossible for them to corner the 
grain crops in the manner they propose, they do 
not seem to consider. In the end their method of 
marketing would work hardships on producer and 
consumer alike. : 

As an example of the advantage of the competi- 
tive marketing system over the co-operative sys- 
tem, we refer to the experience of the Equity Co- 
operative Society of St. Paul. This concern has 
been in operation for about 15 years in competi- 
tion with the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 
Had the co-operative system really proved more 
efficient and more economical than the competitive 
system, the Equity concern would long ere this 
have monopolized the grain trade of the Northwest, 
if not of the entire country. What are the facts? 
The percentage of grain received at the Twin 
Cities which is handled by the St. Paul concern is 
so infinitesimally small as to be almost invisible 
—and this after 15 years of operation. Further- 
more, it is a common practice for Minneapolis 
grain houses to buy grain from the St. Paul con- 
cern, ship it to Minneapolis, and sell it at a sub- 
stantial profit, thus adding an additional burden 
to the farmer who ships his grain to St. Paul. 

Competition is the acid test in business. Let 
the United States Grain Growers, Inc. start their 
system in competition with ours. If their sys- 
‘tem should prove better, ours could not live. If 
our system proved better, theirs would die. This, 
we think, is what they fear. 

But the agricultural agent, or adviser, or mana- 
ger, or whatever his title may be, has become am- 
bitious for power. From being the servant of the 
farmer, he now aspires to be the master. Once 
let his infamous contract be signed in sufficient 
numbers so that his salary would be assured for 
five years, and the erstwhile servant would crack 
the whip while the farmer jumped through the hoop. 

From the articles of incorporation of the new 
organization, we quote section 2, of article VIII. 
Section 13 of the contract which the farmer is be- 
ing asked to sign contains in effect identically the 
same clause. 

The Board of Directors shall provide out of the 
proceeds from the sale of grain for the acquisition 
by itself, or through subsidiaries and other agencies, 
of facilities necessary for the efficient, prompt, and 
economical handling, processing, transporting and ex- 
porting of the grain of its members, and shall issue 
certificates of deduction representing the same in such 
form, in the manner, and at such times as the Board 
of Directors shall determine. The said certificates 
shall be assignable by endorsement, but shall not be 
deemed as obligations of the association with definite 
or other maturity; they shall not bear interest and 
shall not represent any obligations or rights other 
than proportionate ownership in certain assets held 
by the association which shall not be separable or 


subject to distribution during the life of the asso- 
ciation except at the option of the Board of Directors, 


In other words, the Board of Directors, after dis- 
posing of the farmers’ grain, may hold out all or 
any part of the proceeds, and pay the farmer in 
commercially worthless certificates — certificates 
that bear no interest, that are not deemed obliga- 
tions of the assuciation at maturity or at any other 
time, and that are not forcibly collectible. Is it 
possible that the American farmer will sign such 
a contract as that? 

Our opinion of the officials of the new organiza- 
tion is not of the highest, but in all fairness we 
are bound to say that we are not so prejudiced 
that we believe this contract to have been delib- 
erately framed for the purpose of robbing the 
farmer. Nevertheless, it is plain to be seen how 
the farmer might be robbed under the terms of the 
contract should control of the organization fall into 
unscrupulous hands. 

The new organization now holds out the promise 
that the farmer is to be enriched at the expense 

of the city laborer, the result of which if the policy 

became effective would be immediately to start a 
class war between farming interests and laboring 
interests. i 

There iy every reason for believing that the pas- 
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sage of the emergency tariff law was one of the 
steps toward perfecting the plans and the policy of 
the new marketing organization, but it is doubtful 
if the tariff which has just become a law will sat- 
is°v the ambitions of the officials. Nothing less 
than war time prices for grains, and incidentally 
war time prices for grain products, which include 
meat, will be satisfactory in the belief of many. 
The tariff, doubtless, will be raised still higher, if 
the present influence can raise it, and the city con- 
sumer, which includes labor, will find the cost of 
living raised to a height out of all proportion to his 
income. 

It is scarcely believed that the officials of the 
new organization think for a moment that such a 
policy could endure for any length of time. 

We quote from the issue of April 23 of the Prai- 
rie Farmer, whose editor is one of the most active 
members of the Committee of Seventeen. 

In the case of wheat the balance could be sold 
abroad for what it would bring, and through the pool 
each grower would bear his pro rata share of the 
loss, if the price at which the surplus could be sold 
abroad should be less than the price for which the 
bulk of the crop sells at home. The important thing 
is that that surplus would not be allowed to break 
the price of the big end of the crop that is sold at 
home. It doesn’t make much difference what we get 
for the surplus. It ought to sell cheap. We would 
often be better off if we could give it away where 
it would not affect the market for the rest of the 
crop. If corn belt farmers could have dumped four 
hundred million bushels of corn into the ocean last 
January they would all be vastly better off now. 


Here we have what appears to be the secret upon 
which the new organization depends for success. 
The American consumer is to be made to pay an 
extortionate price for the grain and grain products 
which he consumes, while the surplus is to be sold 
abroad cheaply, given away to foreigners, or if 
necessary, destroyed. Is it to be presumed that 
the American consumer will submit patiently to 
such a policy? 

The leaders of the new organization profess to 
view with horror speculation in grains as now 
conducted upon grain exchanges, but no grain ex- 
change speculator ever indulged himself to the ex- 
tent of the deliberate and criminal destruction of 
grain in order to advance prices. 

A few farmers might be found who would wink 
at such practices and who would be willing to be- 
come traitors to their own countrymen for the sake 
of additional gain, but we doubt if any great num- 
ber of farmers are of this class. 

The farmer might ponder on the fact that men 
who would deliberately plan to rob one party in 
a business transaction would not hesitate to rob 
the other party should the opportunity permit. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


LANTZ BILL AMENDED 


On June 14, the House of Representatives at 
Springfield added 26 amendments to the Lantz 
Bill and it was advanced to third reading with final 
action deferred. In any event it will have to go to 
conference and it is doubtful if it will pass. 

The most important of the amendments was that 
which placed the Board of Trade under the super- 
vision of the Department of Trade and Commerce 
instead of the Department of Agriculture. On the 
last amendment offered the supporters of the Bill 
had only 59 votes and 77 are necessary for passage 
to send it to conference. As it passed the Senate 
by a bare majority in the first place it is not likely 
that it can do so again with the amendments added. 


SPAIN INCREASES GRAIN TARIFFS 


The new Spanish import duties which went into 
effect on May 21, do not differ materially from the 
old, so far as the rates themselves are concerned, 
but there is a material difference in their appli- 
eation. Before, the minimum rate was assessed 
but now the general rate applies to most commodi- 
ties, and this is materially higher than the mini- 
mum. ; 

Wheat, which formerly paid a duty of 8 pesetos 
per 100 kilos, now pays 12 pesetos, an increase of 
50 per cent; wheat flour increases from 14 pesos 
te 21 pesos. 
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HAY LEADER PASSES 


Two years and seven days beyond his appointed 
four score and ten Joseph Gregg terminated a 
busy and useful career. His death on May 22, 
brought sorrow to a host of business associates and 
friends, for no man in the hay trade was better 
known and none enjoyed a more enviable reputa- 
tion for sagacity, industry and integrity. 

He was senior member of the firm of Joseph 
Gregg & Son of Atlanta, Ga., and kept an active in- 
terest in the business up to within two weeks of 
his death although his health since last October 
had failed and confined him more or less to his 
home, the responsibilities of the firm falling on 
the shoulders of his son Joseph Gregg, junior, who 
will continue the business. 

Mr. Gregg was born at Charleston, 8S. C., May 
15, 1849, and in due time graduated from his state 
university. He came North afterward to Chicago 
and resided there for 25 years, for 22 years being 
a member of the Chicago Board of Trade. The 
Southland called to him, however, and he responded, 
settling in Atlanta, Ga., where he has since made 
his home. Of late years his interest was princi- 
pally devoted to the hay business and he was active 
in the National Hay Association, serving in many 
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official positions and on important committees. He 
was constructive and progressive and his counsel 
was always sought on important questions. From 
the start of the Atlanta Commercial Exchange, 
Mr. Gregg served on the Committee on Grain and 
Hay Activities, and was an acknowledged expert on 
hay grading and other matters pertaining to the 
trade. His social life developed the same sincerity 
and won him the same warm friendships as his 
business life and he will be sadly missed in his 
community as in the hay trade at large. 


MISSOURI FEARS JOINTWORM 


Wheat fields in some parts of Missouri just now 
give evidence of the worst jointworm outbreak in 
years. In some counties the infestation is as great 
as 20 per cent. The visible proof of its presence 
in a wheat field is seen in whitened heads and 
straws that collapse and die before the grain is 
matured. The stalk begins to bulge out from 
the leaf sheath above the second or third joint in 
a gail produced by the mother insect’s sting which 
causes the wheat stem to break off. 

To control the jointworm and check the advance 
that it has made during recent years in this state 
it will be necessary, according to the Missouri 
College of Agriculture, to burn the stubble fields 
and to give more careful attention to crop rotation. 
The pest is carried over from one year to the next 
in the straw and stubble. The control of this pest 
is absolutely in the hands of farmers, for they can 
root it out by proper rotation. 
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y HILE trading in the local market during the 


past month was not brisk, merchants were 
satisfied with the volume of business, under 
present conditions. Inspections of grain showed an 
increase of 147 cars in and 213 cars out for the month 
of May. Hay receipts decreased 281 cars. 

The wheat trade was confronted by liberal coun- 
try offerings on one hand, and adverse crop reports 
on the other. There was a good general demand for 
Hard Dark wheat influenced by the bullish action 
of futures, cash prices advanced almost every week, 
but the premiums over April were reduced so that 
some buying on a hedging basis was reported toward 
the end of the month. 

Trading in corn was slow and draggy but as a 
whole the market was steady under option influences 
and prices at the close of the month were slightly 
above the previous month. Delayed work in corn 
sections tributary to this market interfered to some 
extent with the movement, but offerings were ample 
for the rather indifferent demand. EHlevator interests 
principally absorbed the arrivals. 

Though weaker and slightly lower as a result of 
the heavy receipts which again filled the yards to 
eapacity, the hay market was featuréd by unusual 
activity and a briskness of demand that practically 
cleared the terminals of surplus cars. Relatively 
lower values were partly responsible for the improved 
buying. All in all the trade is fairing pretty well, 
when existing conditions are taken into considera- 
tion, 

* * * 

The following members became stockholders in 
the Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange Company by 
the purchase of a share of stock in the company 
the past month: Robert L. Harly, Lee H. Early, F. 
R. Brown, T. M. Dugan, J. A. Ferger, R. H. Rasch, 
G. A. Dieterle, J. D: Dye, L. M. McGlaughlin and J. 
Uptmoor. 

* co * 

Plans are being formulated by the Agricultural 
Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce for thé estab- 
lishment of a bureau for the interchange of farm 
products and properties, to serve the farmers of Ham- 
ilton County and adjacent territory. The need for 
such a bureau has been established by the large num- 
ber of inquiries which reach the Chamber of Com- 
merce regarding the sale, purchase or exchange of 
grain, live stock - and other products in which the 
farmers are directly interested. Under the plan now 
being worked out by the Agricultural Bureau, farmers 
may be able to list any article which they desire 
to dispose of, and in this way their wants will reach 
every other farmer’ receiving the service of the Bu- 
reau. It is planned to extend this service to Kentucky 
and Indiana farmers in this vicinity, as well as those 
in Ohio. 

* * * 

The next annual session of the Ohio State Grange 
will be held in Cincinnati from December 13 to 15. 
Arrangements for the meeting will be completed by 
a committee of Cincinnati members of the associa- 
tion. 

* * * 

The A. C. Gale and Gale, McMillen Hay Company, 
defeated the office force of the Harly & Daniel Com- 
pany in a ball game at the Bloody Run Boulevard 
last month by a score of 9 to 8. Lyle Lord was 
manager of the Early & Daniel aggregation and Al 
Hess of the Gale’s. A feature of the game was the 
fielding of Lou Moser of the Gales and the hitting of 
Bob Early, who nearly brought victory to his outfit 
with two home runs. 

* * * 

The vacation season has been started at the Cin- 
cinnati Grain & Hay Exchange. E. B. Walker, as- 
sistant to B. J. Drummond, traffic manager, returned 
from his vacation late last month. He had no sooner 
resumed his duties, when Herman Reisenberg, ex- 
ecutive assistant, departed for a two weeks’ cruise 
on the Great Lakes. 

= = * 

William G. Stueve, B. H. Wess and Andrew Braun, 
local grain and hay merchants, will excurt with the 
Cincinnati Elks, early in July for a month’s vacation 
on the Pacific Coast. 

t; we 

Word was received in Cincinnati hay and grain 
circles last month, of the death of Michael Knaul, 
77 years old, at the home of his daughter, Mrs. H. 


G. Jennison, Toledo, Ohio. Five years ago, Mr. Knaul 
left Cincinnati after serving as flour inspector at the 
Chamber of Commerce for more than 25 years. Mr. 
Knaul is survived by a son and two daughters. The 
body was brought to Cincinnati for burial. 

* * * 

B. J. Drummond, executive secretary and traffic 
manager of the Cincinnati Hay and Grain Exchange, 
attended the annual convention of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League at Cleveland last month. 

* * * 

W. E. Hutton & Co., local brokers, protested to 
Congressman Nicholas Longworth and A. E. B. Ste- 
phens from Hamilton County last month, against 
passage of the Tincher Bill to regulate grain ex- 
changes in its present form, because of its imprac- 
ticable interference on the part of the Government in 


the business. 
* * * 


Cc. S. Custer, manager of the local offices of the 
Cleveland Grain & Milling Company, who underwent 
an operation for the removal of his tonsils again 
reported for duty late last month. 

Cy ES * 

Announcement was made here last month that an 
agreement between the heads of several southern 
roads and shippers of molasses known as “black 
strap” had been reached and that a reduction in rates 
on this commodity from gulf ports to Cincinnati had 
been decided. Application for a rate of 25 cents will 
be made to the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
the carriers, who have agreed to the reduction and 
it is expected that the new rate would be published 
soon, if authority is granted by the Commission. 
The reduction in rate is of interest to local manu- 
facturers of prepared feeds and makers of indus- 
trial alcohol, which has become an extensive business 
in Cincinnati. 

* * * 

Many of the delegates and friends in attendance 
at the Southern Wholesale Grocers Association con- 
vention here the past month, accepted the invitation 
of the Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange to visit the 
plugging tracks and witness the method of selling 
hay which they pronounced most satisfactory and a 
great improvement over the former system of door 
inspection. 

* * * 

Nat C. Murray, statistican of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, visited the city last month incident to the 
death of his sister, Mrs. Grace Murray Morten, wife 
of Joseph D. Morten and daughter of the late Char- 
les B. Murray, former editor and publisher of the 
Cincinnati Price Current. 

* * * 

The “All-Stars,” a newly organized baseball club 
of the Grain & Hay Exchange with semi-professional 
playing ability defeated the Gale, McMillen Company 
in a hot game at Dempsey Park, Price Hill last month, 
by a score of 10 to 6. The game was featured with 
hard hitting and sensational fielding on both nines. 

* * * 

Business men and citizens generally interested in 
the progress of Cincinnati were much gratified last 
month when the announcement was made that the 
project, inaugurated some years ago, to construct an 
immense freight warehouse, will be carried out in 
the near future. According to officials. of the Cin- 
cinnati Terminal Warehouse Company, plans have 
been prepared for a fireproof concrete building ap- 
proximately 650 feet long by 171 feet wide and seven 
stories high, containing 500,000 square feet of storage 
space and 1,000,000 cubic feet of cold storage. The ware- 
house is to be built on Front Street, running from 
Central Avenue to Smith Street and extending back 
to Augusta Street. The proposed building will op- 
erate 12 batteries of high-speed elevators and in 
case of a flood could move thousands of tons. of 
freight to the second floor, which will be 14 feet 
higher than the highest high water ever recorded, 

Nee * 

Delegates to the Southern Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation which closed a three-day session here last 
month were loud in praises of Cincinnati and of their 
welcome received. Among the resolutions adopted 
was one joining the’ St. Louis and northern grain 
trade interests in the complaint to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission against carriers, for lower 
rates on grain and grain products in the southern 
territory when moving in car load lots. 

ee * 

Return of the Cincinnati Hay & Grain Exchange 
to the floor of Exchange Hall at the Chamber of 
Commerce was presaged last month, when Henry M. 
Brouse, president of the Hay & Grain Exchange held 
a conference with William C. Culkins, executive sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce, relative to the 
proposal. Following the conference; Mr. Brouse said 
that nothing was decided upon, but that the matter 
will he thoroughly considered. Mr. Culkins, following 
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his reassumption of the duties of executive secretary, 
immediately started negotiation to heal the breach 
that has existed between the two organizations for 
several years. The hay and grain men drew away 
from the Chamber of Commerce in the spring of 
1918 and established their own headquarters in the 
Gwynne Building, asserting they were paying more 
than a fair share of the operating expenses of Ex- 
change Hall. It is understood that in case the Hay 
& Grain Exchange does rejoin the Chamber of Com- 
merce their members will be provided with a special 
board and with, headquarters. 
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7ISBET GRAMMBER, president of the Hastern 
Grain, Mill & Elevator Corporation, has com- 
pleted negotiations for the purchase of the 
property of the Mutual Terminal Grain Elevator on 
the Blackwell Canal and the land and tracks of the 
Island Railroad Company adjoining the property. 
The elevator will be taken over July 1, thus giving 
the combined elevators of the Eastern Grain, Mill & 
Elevator Corporation, a total capacity of more than 
8,000,000 bushels. 

Title to the property will be taken in the name of 
the Island Warehouse—Corporation which has been 
organized under the laws of the State of New York 
although the owners are the same parties interested 
in the Eastern Corporation and the Iron Hlevator. 
Nisbet Grammer is president; J. J. Rammacher, vice- 
president and treasurer; and Edwin T. Douglass will 
be manager of the combined properties. 

The purchase of the property marks the passing 
of the control of Buffalo grain elevators from the 
trunk line railroads as it leaves only the Connecting 
Terminal Grain Elevator, which is owned by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, remaining under railroad con- 
trol; in former years each of the trunk line railroads 
entering Buffalo owned and operated its own grain 
elevator in the harbor. 

The property purchased by the Hastern Grain, Mill 
& Elevator Corporation has a straight line frontage 
on the Blackwell Canal. The elevator extends along 
500 feet and the Mutual Warehouse is 1,000 feet long 
and 100 feet wide. There are about 200 car lengths 
of trackage which connect with the Buffalo Creek 
Railroad. The property was originally purchased by 
the New York Central, Lackawanna, Lehigh Valley, 
and Erie Railroads from James J. Hill, president of 
the Great Northern Railway, who bought the prop- 
erty and constructed the Mutual Elevator. 

The Mutual Elevator up until 1917 was the larg- 
est in Buffalo with a capacity for nearly 3,00,000 
bushels. It is equipped with three marine legs and 
is fireproof. 

The Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Corporation 
was organized about seven years ago and built the 
Concrete-Central Elevators with a capacity for 4,500,- 
000 bushels. The Iron Elevator which is on the Lake 
Shore tracks also is Owned by the Hastern corpora- 
tion and has a capacity for 500,000 bushels. It 
handles only grain transported by rail. 

Acquisition of the Mutual Elevator by the Eastern 
corporation completed the biggest transfer of grain 
elevator property in the Buffalo harbor in recent 
years. The Hastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Corpora- 
tion now operates elevators which have about 50 per 
cent of the total elevator capacity of the port. 

, * * * 

Construction of a grain elevator on the Buffalo 
River and a grinding and mixing mill with a daily 
capacity of 20 cars is planned by the American 
Grain & Feed Corporation which has been organized 
by three Buffalo grain men with an authorized capi- 
talization of $1,000,000. Berend J. Burns, who for 
years has been prominent in grain and elevator cir- 
cles in western New York, is president of the new 
corporation which has established executive offices 
in the Chamber of Commerce Building. Associated 
with Mr. Burns are J. Ray Totten, vice-president, 
and. Russell D. Ward, secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Ward has been associated with Spencer Kelloggs & 
Sons, Inc., operating the Kellogg Terminal Eleva- 
tors in the harbor. When complete the plant will 
be the tenth in Buffalo for the manufacture of mixed 
feeds. A three and a half acre tract has been bought 
by the corporation on the South Buffalo Railway line. 
Details of the construction remain to be worked out 
by Mr. Burns and the engineers. 

* * * 

M. C. Burns has bought the interest of H. A. 
Smith in the Chippewa Feed & Grain Company of 
Buffalo. Mr. Burns succeeds Mr. Smith as presi- 
dent of the corporation. Mr. Smith has opened an 
office for doing a wholesale feed business on his own 
account. 

* * * 


Buffalo grain and elevator men were hosts to dele- 
gates attending the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers in Buffalo, June 6 to 
11. The delegates were taken on a tour of the big 
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terminal elevators, they watched lake freighters dis- 
charging their cargoes of grain and were impressed 
with the arrival of the first lake-canal powerboat 
With the grain from Duluth for New York by. way 
of the State Barge Canal and the Hudson River. 
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POLITICAL fight which started with the 
A change in state administration last January 

has culminated in ouster proceedings by Govy- 
ernor Hyde of Missouri against James T. Bradshaw, 
state warehouse commissioner and head of the state 
inspection and weighing bureau. The latter has his 
office in the Board of Trade Building in Kansas 
City. He had held office ‘since 1913 and normally 
would continue in the position until 1923. He has 
about 125 men in his employ, whose positions have 
been one of the chief means of political preferment 
for many years. The governor’s charges against 
Bradshaw include inefficiency, neglect of duty and 
misconduct in office. Payment of traveling expenses 
‘out of what is known as the “private inspection 
fund” and duplication of expense accounts are also 
charged against the commissioner. The private in- 
spection fund represents money collected for inspect- 
ing private elevators. The governor contends that 
this money should be turned into the state treasury. 
Governor Hyde also alleges that Bradshaw had re- 


‘tained incompetent men on his staff and has per- 


mitted them to retain for their own use money se- 
cured by the sale of grain samples which rightfully 
belonged to the state. A hearing will be granted 
Mr. Bradshaw at Jefferson City, June 11. He will 
fight the ouster and has indicated he will take the 
matter to the courts. He denies or explains all the 
charges and says the governor is prompted by re- 
venge for the commissioner’s activity in the move- 
ment for a referendum on the agricultural law, which 
if it becomes effective July 1, will automatically 
abolish the position held by Bradshaw. 
* e * 

Inspectors of the Kansas and Missouri. grain 
sampling departments have been told by the gov- 
ernors of the two states not to take for their own 
use the “chicken feed” samples of grain taken from 
earloads of wheat and used in inspecting and grading 
the shipments. The grain thus collected had for- 
merly been sold and the money used as an office 
fund for the benefit of the employes. 

* * * 

The last official act of the Federal grand jury in 
Kansas City before the close of its duties recently 
was the adoption of a resolution condemning the 
operations of boards of trade in Kansas City and St. 
Louis in dealing in futures and “fixing the prices of 
grain and other farm commodities” as detrimental 
and a menace to the agricultural interests of Mis- 
souri and Kansas. The resolution also recommended 
that governors and legislatures of the states pass 
laws governing and controlling the operations of 
boards of trade. Grain men in general resented the 
action of the jury as it created the impression that 
an investigation of some sort was under way when 
none was. Papers which gave prominence to the res- 
olution later interviewed Judge Van Valkenburgh who 
said the resolution was not an official act of the Fed- 
eral grand jury but merely an expression of private 
opinion. Court attaches expressed the opinion that 
the jury had been influenced by hearing a speech of 
William J. Bryan in which he condemned what he 
termed “grain gambling.” The foreman and a ma- 
jority of the jury were farmers. 

‘ * * * 
‘Darge arrivals of wheat were again reported at 
Kansas City in May, making a period of nearly six 
months in which the movement has established a new 
high record. It is unusual for the movement to be 
thus distributed, especially for the peak shipments 
to come in the winter and spring as has been the 
case this season. Arrivals after the Memorial Day 
adjournment were the largest of the season, 667 cars. 
The total in May was 5,446 cars, compared with 3,080 
a year ago and a 10-year May average of 1,627 cars. 
The movement of coarse grains continue smaller than 
a year ago. All of the wheat is being absorbed read- 

ily. levator stocks continue to dwindle. 

* * - 

Total deliveries on May contracts at Kansas City 
Were 95,000 bushels of wheat, 489,000 bushels of corn 
and 160,000 bushels of oats. 

* * * 

An increase in tax valuation of grain in the Frisco 
7 Memphis Elevators in Rosedale, near Kansas 
‘City, of $407,450, fixed by the county assessor, brought 
a storm of protest from the Frisco Elevator Com- 
Pany, which operates both concerns. The protest 
Was made before the County Board of Equalization. 
The company had turned in a statement of $86,357 on 
an average of 43,700 bushels of grain owned by the 

many during the year. The assessor’s figures for 
same 12 months were 239,384 bushels as an aver- 
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age and valued at $493,807. Officials of the Frisco com- 
pany said they had taken the average by summing 
up how much grain the company owned twice each 
month during the year. The price a bushel of vari- 
ous grains was agreed on by the company at the 
average fixed by the assessor from the reports of the 
state grain department and the board of trade. The 
assessor said he had taken his average from the re- 
ports of how much grain was in each of the elevators 
every night in the year. .In answer to the company’s 
statement that much of the grain was handled in 
transit, the assessor said it made no difference to 
whom it belonged; it was taxable when it was in 
the elevator. The same plan in increasing the tax 
valuation will probably be followed in the case of 
other elevators. The Frisco elevators are on the Kan; 
sas side. 
* * * 

There was only slight congestion in May wheat 
at Kansas City, much less, at least, than at Chicago. 
The market showed moderate declines the last few 
days of the month while Chicago experienced a 
big advance. Exporters had liberal quantities bought 
for May delivery, but they filled all their contracts 
in the country and the removal of the hedges caused 
no excitement. - 

* * * 

Kansas City grain men. expect that the expiration 
of May wheat will result in a return of a normal 
future market, one that has a proper relation to car- 
lot prices and will afford the usual hedging facili- 
ties. Since last July when trade was resumed, de- 
ferred deliveries have been at big discounts, without 
any regard to carrying charges and the general sup- 
ply and demand conditions. This has restricted the 
use of the market by cash handlers. The major move- 
ment in price declines is now thought to be over 
and a pre-war market is looked for. 

* * * 

Charles W. Lonsdale, president of the Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain COEDARY, has gone Hast for 
a six weeks’ vacation. 

* * * 

President Hargis of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade has attended most of the Senate and House 
Agricultural Committee hearings on the Capper- 
Tincher Bill and his familiarity with measures and 
the whole legislative program to regulate boards of 
trade have made him in demand as a speaker at grain 
trade conventions. He has addressed most of the im- 
portant meetings in the Southwest this spring. 

* * * 

“There is a good demand for all grains from Mex- 
ico at present, but inadequate transportation facili- 
ties are restricting trade,’ Wallace Bagley of the 
Southwestern Milling Company said recently after a 
two weeks’ trip in that country. ‘Wheat, flour and 
coarse grains are needed in the interior, but there 
is not enough motive power to move the grain from 
the border. The recent ruling allowing American 
equipment to cross the border has brought only par- 
tial relief. To the casual observer conditions ap- 
pear to be unsettled, but there is no lack of money 
for necessities,” 

* * * 

The first executive session of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade in many years was held recently to discuss 
the Capper-Tincher Bill. Unalterable opposition to 
a regulated market or to giving one man unlimited 
power over the exchanges was expressed. The main 
purpose of the meeting was to hear reports of com- 
mittees that had been attending hearings in Wash- 
ington. 

= * * 

The “fats” of the Kansas City Board of Trade de- 
feated the “leans” in their annual ball game by the 
score of 15 to 13, which is the closest the latter have 
ever come to beating their rivals. Robert Smith of 
the Terminal Elevators pitched for the “fats” and 
Cort Addison of the Addison Grain Company hurled 
for the “leans.” Archie Aylsworth got two home 
runs and William McNeil one. 

* * * 

E. A. Twidale of the Twidale-Wright Grain Com- 
pany has been elected a member of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade on transfer from C. S. Leach, J. B. 
Nicholson of the Kaull Milling Company is a mem- 
ber on transfer by certificate from W. O. Kreger of 
the same firm; Arthur G. Evans of the Moritz Grain 
Company on transfer from B. U. Feuquay. The last 
sale was at $8,500 including a transfer of $500. 

* * *- 

L. E. Melchers of the Kansas State Agricultural 
School recently reported the presence of “root-rot dis- 
ease” in parts of Dickinson County, Kan. The dis- 
ease is similar to the Australian “take-all” and may 
be the same. The latter caused extensive damage in 
southern Illinois last year. 

* * * 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Grain & Livestock As- 
sociation of Talmage, Kan., in a letter to the Men- 
sendieck Grain Company said recently: “We long 
since protested against the legislation proposed by 
Capper to destroy future trading, which, speaking 
from a commercial standpoint, is the finest science 
known and the best friend the farmer has in the 
marketing of his grain. We explained to Mr. Cap- 
per the great value of futures as the governing fac- 
tor, the safety valve on the engine, the hands on 
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the judgment of those who are willing: to 
take the chance, thus enabling us to market our 
grain from the producer to the consumer on the 
smallest margin of any commodity known. His re- 
ply to us was too silly for comment. He seems to 
have no conception of the simple fundamentals of 
economies whatever. We believe we helped keep such 
a law off the books of Kansas.” 
* > * 

Fred C. Vincent, vice-president of the Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Company and formerly presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, returned recently from 
a three months’ trip in Europe and northern Africa, 
“The principal wheat buyers,” he said, “are not bid- 
ding actively at present, but there is a steady ab- 
sorption all the time. Substantial Argentine pur- 
chases have been made, but labor troubles have pre- 
vented more than moderate shipments. There is no 


indication when Russia will again be a factor.” 
* * * 


the clock, 


Labor trouble and the difficulty of securing wheat 
in the country when wanted caused Kansas City ex- 
port firms a good deal of delay in filling May ex- 
port contracts at the gulf. Crews were not available 
for boats and large amounts of wheat accumulated 
at both New Orleans and Galveston. Much grain 
sold for the first half of May had not been’ loaded 
the last week in the month. Some of the sellers had 
to take advantage of the strike clause in contracts 
which allows delay in making delivery. It is not 
thought any important amounts of wheat had to be 
earried over into June. 


ST 
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RADE interests here, including elevator and com- 

mission houses, take the view that the business 

here will benefit next fall through the going into 
effect of the Emergency Tariff Bill. Should the season's 
yield of Spring wheat turn out according to the promise 
of the June Government report, it is thought that the 
elevators at the Head of the Lakes would have all they 
could do to handle the tonnage likely to be marketed 
during the fall. Attention has been drawn to the point 
that the eastern milling interests would be compelled 
to place all the early orders possible for Spring wheat 
for mixing purposes on this market for shipment before 
the close of the lake navigation season. “Buffalo mill- 
ers relied upon Canadian wheat last fall and this spring, 
but as the duty of 85 cents a ton on wheat will shut 
it out from up there, they will look this way for their 
grain, so that the trade here will come into its own 
again,’ said a Duluth grain man, 

2 * * 

R. M. White of the White Grain Company, president 
of the National Hay Association, is already preparing 
to take up the preliminary plans in connection with the 
annual meeting of the Association to be held at the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, on August 23 and 24. He 
said that an interesting program of business will be 
presented at the gathering. Discussing the general sit- 
uation in the hay and feeds business on this market, 
Mr. White said that district demand has been good, but 
that with ample supplies in the Bast, outside demand 
has been below par all along this season. 

* ” * 

Over 5,400,000 bushels of oats have been accumulated 
at Duluth elevators since last fall, and as a result of 
abundant stores being available in all parts of the 
country, holders of stocks at this point have so far 
been unable to ship out any cargo lots. A grain man 
here who has made a close study of the situation 
claimed that sufficient oats are held in various positions 
in this country to cover all needs for a year and that 
a new crop is coming along within a few weeks to 
be handled. 

s ” * 

With light stocks of grain in the terminal elevators 
to move, the boat freight rate continues to weaken. 
Shippers are now able to charter space for wheat from 
this point for Buffalo delivery at 1% cents a bushel. 
Recently a small lot of wheat was reported to have 
been loaded out in a Canadian steamer for Montreal 
at a rate that was barely on a ballast basis. This 
seems like old times again. 

* > * 

Optimistic reports regarding the outlook for wheat 
and other grains over the Northwest are being received 
by grain houses here. They all tell the same story, 
abundant soil moisture, healthy appearance of the grow- 
ing plant and advanced stage of growth for the périod, 
affording every hope that it will mature early and thus 
escape black rust infestation. As a sample of the news 
that is coming to hand, a letter received by the Hallet 
& Carey Co. from O. J. Barnes Company at Grand 
Forks, N. D., said: “Wheat went into the ground in 
as good condition as it ever has been and it has made 
splendid growth. We have had fine weather, with splen- 
did rains. With a continuance of favorable weather, 
we have every reason to expect a bumper crop, but 
of course there are many things that may happen to 
it yet. Seeding was finished about 10 days earlier than 
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last year. The flax acreage is small, but the barley 
acreage is very fair. I believe that we have at least 
a normal acreage of wheat in this district, and a larger 
proportion than normal of fall plowing. We should 
have oats and barley cut between July 4 and 6. I see 
that the duty has gone on wheat, so I suppose we may 
expect its market to shoot up. I am rather of the be- 
lief that the duty will help out the flaxseed market, but 
that does not necessarily mean that flax prices will ad- 
vance.” 
% * * 

The rye market had its ups and downs during the 
last week, but on the net result No. 2 spot shows a 
decline of 1 cent at $1.34%. There remains in the 
elevators approximately 200,000 bushels of that grain, 
but it is marked for shipment to Buffalo on contracts 
shortly. 

* * * 

The movement of corn to this market has fallen off, 
after having shown fair activity during the winter and 
spring. The elevators are, however, looking or a re- 
sumption of shipments soon, now that growers know 
how their surpluses stand after the completion of seed- 
ing. No. 3 Yellow corn ranges at present around 54 
and 55 cents here. 

% * * 

KE. C. Kuehl, formerly agent of the North American 
Telegraph Company at Duluth, is now connected with 
Logan & Bryan at Chicago. He relieved Hadley Han- 
sen,.manager of that house’s business on the Board of 


Trade here, during his vacation period. 
* * * 


The Cruden Elevator at Stanton, Minn., owned by 
Turle & Co. here, was recently destroyed by fire of 
unknown origin, entailing a loss of $7,500. The build- 


ing loss was estimated at about $4,500, and it held 
about 3,000 bushels of grain. The loss was covered by 
insurance. 

* * * 

The trade here was interested in the report that the 
steamer W. Grant Morden had set a new high record 
in' carrying a load of grain down the lakes, She re- 
cently passed through the Sault Canal with a load of 
765,000 bushels of barley taken on at Port Arthur for 
Port McNicol, Ontario. Her previous barley carrying 
record was 760,000 bushels, set four.years ago. This 
vessel has set a number of records. 

* * * 

The persistent increase in the cost of doing business 
has been a subject of comment for some time among 
members of grain commission houses here. The latest 
is the action of the Minnesota State Department of 

griculture in raising the bond required to be filed by 
commission houses to $25,000 from $10,000, the figure 
where it before stood. A commission man pointed out 
that the change means an increased fee for taking out 
the larger bond. 

* * * 

Charles Hunkins, for many years traveling represen- 
tative over the Northwest for William Dalrymple, died 
on June 5 at his home at Breckenridge, Minn., at the 
age of 53 years. He was one of the best known men 
on the road and had a wide circle of friends who will 
miss his pleasant calls. 

* * co 

George A. Robson of Turle & Co. is back on the trad- 
ing floor here after having been laid up through an 
automobile accident from which he was considered 
fortunate to have escaped serious injury. 

co * * 

EH. S. Ferguson, for seven years representative of the 
Kellogg Commission Company on this market, has been 
transferred to his house’s headquarters at Minneapolis. 
Before leaving Duluth he was tendered a farewell dinner 
by his friends at the Kitchi Gammi Club. 

* * * 

E. H. Smith, assistant manager of the American Lin- 
seed Company with headquarters at New York, was a 
recent visitor of the Duluth Board of Trade. To mem- 
bers of the trade here he expressed the opinion that the 
Emergency Tariff Bill is unfair to the linseed oil in- 
dustry, in that it provides for an increase in the duty 
on flaxseed without at the same time providing for an 
increase in the rate of duty on the oil. His informa- 
tion is to the effect that the improved growing condi- 
tions promise to result in a relatively larger crop of 
flax over the Northwest this season than the acreage 
seeded to it would imply. 

* * * 

Grain men here voiced their satisfaction that the trade 
was able to get amendments to the Capper-Tincher Bill 
before the Senate to regulate futures, as presented by 
I. B. Wells of Minneapolis. It is thought.that the 
trade should be able to worry along should the bill 
finally pass in its amended form. The situation for 
operators was serious at one stage, as had the bill gone 
through in the form in which it passed the House it is 
figured that commission houses stood in a fair way to 
be driven out of business. Credit is given to Julius H. 
Barnes, Watson S. Moore and H. F. Salyards of the 
Duluth Board of Trade, and F. B. Wells of Minneapolis 
for the fight they put up before the Senate Committee 
to have the bill amended. Strong exception was taken 
here to the power the original bill would have placed 
in the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington. Officials of the Board of Trade here have as- 
serted that they are prepared to see that operators 
here live up to the trading regulations set down, and 
that they will utilize their best efforts to nip any 
abuses in the bud. 
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EMBERS of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce will vote June 16 on a proposal to adopt 
higher standards of quality for wheat deliv- 
erable on contracts executed in the futures trading pit 
and substitute the grade of No. 1 Northern Spring wheat 
as the contract grade in place of No. 2 Red Spning, 
the present contract grade. In case the proposal is 
adopted, No. 1 Northern will be adopted as the con- 
traet grade on September contracts. The contract grade 
of the July 1 option would continue as at present. 

Millers generally are supporting the proposal to re- 
store No. 1 Northern as the contract grade. They be- 
lieve that if standards are lifted farmers also will be 
benefited by better prices for good grain. 

* * * 

North Dakota's crop gives promise of being the best 
in years, according to reports from bankers of that 
state; who declare the grain has a splendid stand and 
excellent color, and the soil’ has sufficient moisture to 
carry it along nearly up to harvest time. More mois- 
ture than at any time since 1916 is the outstanding 
feature of the reports from various parts of the 
state. 

“The crop prospect in the Valley City district at pres- 
ent could hardly be improved,’ E. KE. Early, president 
ot the Bank of North Dakota, and member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the North Dakota Bankers’ As- 
sociation, reports. ‘“‘Most of the seeding was done early 
and the grain has an excellent color, and the soil has 
sufficient moisture, but not too much.” 

According to W. S. Davidson of Williston, the west- 
ern part of the state and eastern Montana have the 
best prospeet for a crop at this. time since 1912. Wheat 
already is from two to six inches above ground. 

Despite the low prices for oats and earlier threats of 
farmers to refuse to seed a large acreage, Mr: David- 
son reports that a large. acreage has been seeded and 
practically every farmer has completed the work 
of seeding oats and barley. 

“There will be a large increase in the acreage of seed, 
consisting of oats, barley and spelts, Corn also shows 
a larger acreage and already shows above ground in 
many parts. Pastures are good and cattle and horses 
are in as good flesh as they were July 1 last year, so 
we should have some very good cattle for shipments 
about September 1,’’ he reported. 

* ie % 

Franklin M. Crosby of the Washburn-Crosby Com- 
pany, who just recently returned from Wiaashington, 
where he attended the hearing before a Senate com- 
mittee on the Tincher-Capper Bill for regulation of 
grain exchanges, is very optimistic on the result of 
the hearing and said the act would be of benefit to the 
producer and consumer alike. 

“The Committee gave us all a very courteous hearing,” 
he said, “and the members were much interested in the 
subject. As I see the whole argument, the only justi- 
fication for a grain exchange is its possible benefit to 
the producer and consumer. To my mind, it does and 
is, in fact, the cheapest piece of machinery ever de- 
veloped. In the grain market we find our supply, 
our selection and protection. Through hedging we can 
protect ourselves on a future decline or rise in price, 
a protection which is essential.. Under the present sys- 
tem we are not interested in price levels, in $1, $2 or 
$3 wheat, but are interested in the manufacturing profit. 
We are not interested in buying at one figure and sell- 
ing later at a higher, but only in the milling margin 
profit. ? 

“There is nothing that prevents us now from buying 
off the market. We can buy any place, any way. But 
if we had to buy without the present system, a credit 
system would have to be developed that would know the 
responsibility of every seller, and the expense of this 
would be enormous.” 

* * * 

C, P. Bull, state weed inspector, returned recently 
from a trip to the northern part of the state, where 
he has been making a survey of conditions preliminary 
to a campaign for the eradication of sow thistles and 
other weeds, He also attended a conference of weed 
inspectors at Winnipeg. 

* * * 

Farmers of Washington County will begin an inves- 
tigation of conditions in the farm machinery manu- 
facturing plant at the Stillwater state prison. <A 
recent report showed the farm machinery plant at the 
prison last year was conducted at a loss of more 
than $100,000. 

* * * 

Thomas E. Cashman of Owatonna was appointed to 
represent the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation at a 
conference in Chicago June 13 to consider the feasi- 
bility of federation members buying coal co-operatively. 
Ten states will be represented. 

* * * 

Minnesota can lay claim to a prominent part in the 
organization of the Farmers’ Finance Corporation, which 
was recently launched with a capital stock of $100,000,- 
000, the papers being filed in Delaware recently. This 
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Thirty-Ninth Year 


is the first step taken by farm organizations to finance 
the marketing of their own grain and is an outgrowth 
of the United States Grain Growers, Inc. J. M. Ander- 
son, St. Paul, president of the Equity Co-operative Ex- 
change, and W. F. Schilling of Northfield, who repre- 
sented the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, and L. 
BE. Potter, president of that organization, have taken a 
prominent part in the work. 
* * * 

There is considerable speculation as to what action 
the State Board of Grain Appeals will take this fall in 
establishing a grading system. The last Minnescta 
legislature passed a resolution directing the board to re- 
store the Minnesota standards, providing Federal 
standards were not modified. Although Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace recently refused a request to 
change Federal standards, Chamber of Commerce 
members are inclined to believe that the grain board 
will re-adopt the Federal standard in Minnesota. 

*  * OF 

Railroads of Minnesota have been asked by C. M. 
Babcock, commissioner of highways, under whose direc- 
tion was recently launched a program of $100,000,000 
for roads, to lower freight rates on road building mate- 
‘rials. No definite answer was given to the request by 
the State Railroad and Warehouse Commission, but 
they were asked to consult officials of the roads and 


inform Mr. Babcock of the decision. 
* * * 


Minnesota’s 1921 yield of Spring wheat is estimated — 


at 38,108,000 bushels in the combined Winter and Spring 
wheat forecast issued last week. Reduced prices for 
wheat, coupled with high wages for farm labor, are 
responsible for a reduced wheat acreage in Minnesota, 
and the proportionately low yield expected, according to 
Hugh J. Hughes, market director of the state depart- 
ment of agriculture. ‘‘The comparatively small return 
on investment and labor involved last year caused many 
Minnesota farmers this year to seed fields that nor- 
mally would be planted with wheat to clover and other 
grasses,” he said, “but with a return to reasonable 
wages and fair prices for wheat, I look for the state 
to make a strong comeback in 1922.” 
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HE movement of grain through this market is in 
jarger volume than it has been during the last 
several months, as usually after spring crops are 
planted and begin to make a good showing above ground 
the farmers begin to make an inventory and ascertain 
what they have that can well be disposed of, and as 
the spring seems to be no exception to this rule, there 
has been a steady stream of grain coming to this 
market. 

There have, of course, been some off grades among the 
receipts, but taken as a whole, the grain has been grad- 
ing well. There are some sample grade cars of corn, 
but the oats are much better quality than the receipts 
during the winter. Prices are well maintained in spite 
of the liberal offerings. Wheat has advanced 15 cents 
and corn 3 cents during the month, while oats have 
only suffered to the extent of one-half cent per bushel. 
The prices of grains today (June 11) are: Wheat—wNo. 


‘2 Red Winter, $1.55 and $1.57; corn, No. 3 Yellow, 


64 and 65 cents, and oats, No. 2 White, 42 and 43 cents. 
* * * 


The Northwestern Ohio Farmers Grain Dealers As- 
sociation held a meeting at Liberty Center, June 6. A 


_large number of the Toledo dealers were in attendance. 


The mairl topic under discussion was the new marketing 
plan. The county agents were out in full force and 
led in the discussion, : 

* * * 

Henry Hirsch, one of the leading field, seed and wool 
dealers of Toledo, left June 13 for an extended trip to 
Europe. He expects to visit England, France and Ger- 
many. He expects to call upon the seed dealers in the 
various points visited and combine business with pleas- 
ure. He is a native of the province of Wurtemberg. 
Mrs. Hirsch accompanied him. They will probably be 
absent about three months, 

* * * 

Mr. and Mrs. Kent Keilholtz have returned from a 
two weeks’ vacation spent among the lakes of Wiscon- 
sin. Kent was in search of the fountain of youth. A 
few years ago he would have sought out that which 


made Milwaukee famous, but that would be in vain’ 


now. 
* * * 


Mr. Palmer of the Palmer-Miller Grain Company 
of Celina, Ohio, spent several days here last week 
attending the spring reunion of Toledo Consistory 
A. A. S. R. 

* * * 

Harry R. De Vore, president of the Exchange, spent 

several days last week at Alpena, Mich. 
* * * 

Toledo dealers and others who have traveled over the 
greater part of central and northern Ohio comment on 
the excellent appearance of the growing wheat crop in 
those sections. There is some complaint of red rust 
and fly, but the most of the wheat seems to be in good 
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condition. Oats are only fair. They were seeded late 
and the cold weather and spring frosts seem to have 
damaged them to a considerable extent. The growth 
is uneven and those seeded in corn land are weedy. The 
corn crop is making splendid progress, but as the plant- 
ing season covered a longer period than usual, on ac- 
count of wet weather at. planting time, it ranges all 
the way from one to 12 inches in height. 
* * % 

Jesse Young spent several days the fore part of the 

month motoring through northern Pennsylvania. 
* * * 

The Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station at Wooster 
will hold their annual wheat field day on June 24. It 
is also planned to hold meetings at the divisional experi- 
ment farms during the summer. 
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HE annual election of officers and members of the 

Board of Managers of the New York Produce Ex- 

change was held early this month. All of the 
“regular” candidates named by the Nominating Com- 
mittee were elected by a practically unanimous vote. 
They are: President, Walter B, Pollock of the New York 
Central Railroad; vice-president, J. Barstow Smull of 
J. H. Winchester & Co., steamship agents; treasurer, E. 
R. Carhart of the Battery Park National Bank; trustee 
of the Gratuity Fund, Welding Ring of Mailler & Que- 
-reau, exporters. The following were elected to the Board 
of Managers: Lyndon Arnold of the Commercial Con- 
struction company; H. R. Howser of Howser & Wilson, 
grain and ocean freights; W. A. Johns of Swift & Co., 


packers; B. H. Wunder, flour receiver; L. W. Forbell, 
grain broker: W. W. Starr, produce commission mer- 
chant. ; 


oo * % 


Ormsby M. Mitchel, Jr., son of O. M. Mitchel, head of 
the grain export house of Power, Son & Co., is an ap- 
plicant for membership in the New York Produce HEx- 
change. 

* * * 

Alfred T. Martin, a member of the firm of Bartlett, 
Frazier Co., commission merchants on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, received a-hearty welcome early this 
month from his many old friends in the local grain 
trade. For many years Mr. Martin was an active mem- 
ber of the New York Produce Exchange, where he is 
still a member. He expressed the opinion that the 
Winter wheat crop had been reduced roughly 50,000,- 
' 000 bushels compared with early estimates. This 
opinion was subsequently confirmed by the June re- 
port of the Department of Agriculture. In his judg- 
ment the loss came largely from frost. He also looks 
for a light crop of Spring wheat owing to a decrease 
in acreage. He estimated total wheat production at 
$50,000,000 and believes that we will go into the new 
season with almost empty bins. 

e@¢ ¢& 

James E. Bennett and L, W. Leisner of J. BE. Bennett 
& Co., grain and stock commission merchants of the 
Chicago Board of Trade and other markets, have been 
‘elected to membership in the New York Produce Ex- 
change. This firm recently installed - a private wire in 
the call room of the Exchange and Mr. Leisner will 
act as manager of their local office. 

* * * 

George H. Clearman, who was for many years an 
active trader in the New York grain market, but who 
afterwards betame active on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, and still later became a member of the trade in 
Winnipeg, has resigned his membership in the New 
York Produce Exchange. His many old friends on 
"Change were sorry to hear of this. 

* & * 
, George A. Carruthers, son of James Carruthers, head 
of the big grain house of James Carruthers & Co., New 
‘York and Winnipeg, has been elected to membership 
in the New York Produce Exchange. 

* * * = 

Owing to the agitation against trading in grain fu- 
tures in Tllinois and the possible passage of the Lantz 
bills in the legislature of that state, a few members of 
the local grain trade addressed a petition to the Presi- 
dent and Board of Managers of the New York Produce 
Exchange, requesting the resumption of trading in wheat 
futures, but little enthusiasm was displayed and some 
conservative and experienced dealers seemed skeptical 
about the proposition, claiming that the movement was 
futile. Their opinion was based largely on the ground 
that there were not sufficiently large stocks carried here 
te make a market for futures feasible. 

. . * 

Recently there has been some talk of unsatisfactory 
results in the Grain Inspection Department of the New 
York Produce Exchange and in order to get at the 
actual facts and ascertain if any improvements can 
be made the president and Board of Managers appoint- 
ed the following committee: Wm. H. Kemp, chairman; 
J. Ward Warner, Julius H. Barnes, Yale Kneeland, Wm. 
Cc. Mott. This committee had the following notice 
posted on the Exchange floor: “The undersigned as a 
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committee have been requested by the Board of Man- 
agers to make an investigation of the Grain Inspection 
Department. Complaints and criticisms, past or pres- 
ent, as well as suggestions for changed methods, will 
alike receive due consideration and should be handed 
to the chairman promptly. The co-operation of the 
grain trade is desired.” The committee has held a num- 
ber of meetings, but is not yet prepared to make a 
report. 
* * & 

Clark H. Sparks of P. N. Gray & Co., exporters and 
importers, who recently resigned his associate mem- 
bership in the New York Produce Exchange, has ap- 
plied for a regular membership. 

* * * 


Perey I’. T. Luckham of Wim. H. Muller & Co., Inc., 
exporters, is an applicant for membership in the New 
York Produce Exchange. 

* * * 

A. O. Brooks, son of H. E. Brooks, vice-president of 
the Western Star Milling Company, Salina, Kan., has 
gone with P. N. Gray & Co., exporters and importers of 
this city, having charge of import and export business 
with the Orient. 


* * = 
Sydney C. Joy of Webb & Kenward, Ltd., grain ex- 
porters, has been elected to membership in the New 


York Produce Exchange. 
* * * 

The following members of the Chicago Board of Trade 
were among the recent visitors on the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange: Frank G,. Ely, grain shipper; B. A. 
Eckhart of the B. A. Heckhart Milling Company, James 
W. Prindiville of James Prindiville & Sons, shippers. 

* * * 

Members of the New York Produce Exchange, and 
especially those in the hay and grain trade, were greatly 
pained early this month to hear of the death of George 
N. Reinhardt, aged 63 years. Mr. Reinhardt had long 
been prominent as a distributor of hay, grain, etc., and 
for several years had been a member of the Hay and 
Straw Committee of the Produce Exchange. 
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HE Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce is deeply 

| concerned like other boards of trade in the at- 

tacks: on the grain exchanges of the country 

which have broken out in various parts of the coun- 

try. This is easily the question of the hour for the 
grain men here in Milwaukee as elsewhere. 

Vice-president A. R. Templeton was sent down to 
Washington as the representative of local grain men 
to fight the bills which are designed to curb the grain 
exchanges. Mr. Templeton appeared at various hear- 
ings to outline the views of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce on this subject. 

Another important measure taken by the local grain 
board is to direct a strong letter to the Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry C. Wallace at Washington, giving 
in some detail the desires of Milwaukee grain men 
concerning this question. 

The letter ordered by the Board of Directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce and signed officially by 
the secretary of the Chamber, Harry A, Plumb, points 
out that Milwaukee handles about 80,000,000 bushels 
of grain each year, that about 40 per cent of this 
grain is consumed locally in the various mills and 
the local industries and that while the trading in 
grain futures here is not so large as some other 
markets, it is of vital importance to the cash grain 
handlers and the manufacturers who trade in the Mil- 
waukee market. 

Another point made by the letter is that at the 
urgent request of the manufacturers of barley prod- 
ucts, the Chamber is about to establish a market for 
barley futures, so that these manufacturers may ade- 
quately hedge their transactions and do so to better 
advantage than they have been able to do in other 
markets. 

The letter further points out that the grain trade 
of the United States is highly competitive, that con- 
ditions in the trade are sound and that it would be 
highly unwise for the Government to restrict specula- 
tion in grain on the exchanges. 

One striking point in the letter to Mr. Wallace is a 
quotation by the late Edward Douglas White, then 
senator and later chief justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. At that time in 1892, Mr. 
White made a speech in the Senate on the Wash- 
burn Bill which proposed to stop all future trading 
in grain. He declared that the English commerce 
earrying the light of civilization, religion and truth 
all over the world had been made possible only by the 
organization of chambers of commerce by great bodies 
of merchants. 

Mr. White said: “Boards of trade are true evolu- 
tions of that doctrine of equality which has domin- 
ated the world, the equality and liberty of man. The 
poor man with small capital who comes into the great 
ehambers of commerce and the boards of trade, with 
all the information exposed to his view, needs to pro- 
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tect himself from being gouged and destroyed only 
with the light of reason which God has given him. 


It is putting him on an equality with the rich man. 
The purpose of this bill is to strike down all the 
trading which can be done at an equal advantage and 
to stimulate the trading where the small man will 
be at the mercy of the big man. Its purpose then is 
to allow trading where all the protection which mod- 
ern society and modern commerce have evolved, will 
be destroyed.” 
* * * 

not up to 
For the 


The grain receipts at Milwaukee, while 
normal, are running stronger than last year. 
first week of June receipts were 778 car loads as 
compared with 545 car loads the week before, 533 car 
loads a year ago and 1,073 car loads for the corre- 
sponding week of 1919. The receipts for the week 
mentioned were composed of 84 cars of barley, 402 
car loads of corn, 162 cars of oats, 63 cars of wheat, 
64 car loads of rye, and 3 cars of flax. Trade is 
running strongest in corn with fair offerings of oats, 
wheat and rye. Corn in fact is now more than half 


of the grain offered at the local market. 


* * * 


The Board of Directors of the Milwaukee Chamber 


of Commerce voted to begin trade in the September 
delivery of grain on June 4. 
* * * 


The June rate of interest on advances has been de- 
termined by the Finance Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce at 74% per cent. This is one-half of one 
per cent less than the rate prevailing last month, in- 
dicating some degree of easing in the money market. 

* * * 

Omaha is pushing Milwaukee closely for third 
largest primary market in the United States for 
receipts of corn. For the present crop year since No- 
vember 1, the Milwaukee receipts of corn have been 
in excess of 12,400,000 bushels as compared with 12,- 
060,000 bushels received at Omaha for the corre- 
sponding date. 

Chicago as ‘usual, leads all cities for the largest 
eorn receipts, followed by St. Louis, with Milwaukee 
running rather a close third. While Milwaukee re- 
ceived nearly 12,500,000 bushels of corn, St. Louis re- 
ceived little less than 15,800,000 bushels, indicat- 
ing that this city is about 3,000,000 bushels behind 
St. Louis for the crop year to date. The popularity 
of Milwaukee as a corn market is still being talked 
about in’all quarters. 

* * * 


The head of the Transportation Department of the 


Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, J. L. Bowlus, re- 
ports that the new tariffs on export grain to the 
Atlantic Seaboard have been published by which 


there is a reduction in the rate on grain and grain 
products of 3° cents per 100 pounds or a cut on the 
rate from 33 cents to 30 cents for 100 pounds. The 
export rate to New Orleans is 30% cents per 
100 pounds. The reduction was made by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to equalize the rates 
between the Southwest and the gulf ports as compared 
with the rates from the Middle West to the Atlantic 
Seaboard, 


* * * 


The exodus of Chicago grain men to the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce has not attained any large 
proportions, despite the talk freely indulged in that 
the Chicago traders would have to move some place 
if Springfield stops the trading in grain futures in 
Illinois. In one day four Chicago men were ad- 
mitted to trading on the local board—Frank W. 
Donaldson, Michael P. Mansfield, William M. Shirley, 


and A. V. Booth. Among other members of the 
Chamber elected, not from Chicago, are Henry M. 
Heberlein of Milwaukee and F. G. Sprague of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 
* * . 
The Community Millers’ Association of Wisconsin 


is opposed to the state feed tax of $25 on bran and 
middlings and would substitute a tax proportionate to 
the output of each mill. The meeting was held at 
the Hotel Wisconsin in Milwaukee. A. A. Nowack 
of Juneau was chosen president and S. B. Nash of 
Ripon was named secretary. 

” * * 

Milwaukee is well holding its own as the fourth 
largest primary market for the receipts of oats. Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and Minneapolis lead as oats receiv- 
ing centers followed by Milwaukee in fourth place 
with recepits on the present crop season in excess 
of 14,000,000 bushels. Last year, at the same date, 


Milwaukee had received 22,000,000 bushels of oats 
and stood as third highest primary center for the 
receipt of oats. Minneapolis has outrun Milwaukee 


for third place this season. 
- * > 


The Milwaukee road’s loading figures are given out 


here in Milwaukee show that more grain and grain 
products are being shipped than a year ago. The 
latest week’s record indicates grain and millstuff 


movement at 2,728 cars, a gain of 274 cars over a 
year ago. The increase is trifling from the percent- 
age standpoint—about 10 per cent. 

Rains and warm weather have been of very great 
improvement recently to the grain crops of Wiscon- 
sin. The growth of the season is declared to be in 
advance of the normal. Farm work has progressed 
very favorably except in a few instances where it 
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has been retarded by heavy and continuous rains. 
Winter and spring grains have made excellent 
growth and all the corn planting has been done ex- 
cept in the extreme north portion of the state. The 
cultivation of corn has begun in some of the southern 


counties. Wheat, oats, rye, barley, alfalfa and pas- 
tures are designated as good to excellent condition 


generally. 

Ci a3 * 

Senator Irvine Lenroot of Wisconsin has introduced 

a bill in the Senate asking an investigation of all 
phases of grain marketing, according to reports given 
at the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. If this bill 
is adopted it would call for a thorough investigation 
of all the branches of business. This bill is designed 
to sidetrack the Tincher and other regulatory bills 
which would give the Secretary of Agriculture the 
right to license the exchanges and to close them if 
they violate any of the rules laid down. 

RS * 


Milwaukee is expected to be one of the great and 
growing markets for grain, judging by the number 
of new firms that are being started in the business 
here. A. E. Bush has started the Bush Grain Com- 
pany and J. W. Rice has organized the J. W. Rice 
Grain Company. These concerns will do.a general 
commission business in grain and are only two of 
a number of grain concerns that have been started 
here recently. 

* * * 

The Wisconsin Brewers 

policy demanding 


Association is out with a 
strict enforcement of prohibition 
in Wisconsin. The Association has gone so far as 
to submit evidence of the violation of law by the 
small brewers, according to the counsel for the as- 
sociation, W. H. Austin. 

Mr. Austin declares that the large brewers are 
living up to the prohibition laws right to the letter 
and they want all brewers to be compelled to toe the 
same mark. It is the general feeling in Milwaukee 
that the large brewing interests with property of 
millions cannot. afford to collide with the law and 
henee they are wary of violations. 

Mr. Austin further declares that since the law de- 
stroyed their business and since the dry laws forced 
the brewers to build up a business in other products, 
they are entitled to the protection of the law from 
those who persist in violating it. It is claimed that 
the honest brewers are paying high taxes on cereal 
beverages, while the illicit brewer is escaping these 
charges for the most part. 

Wisconsin brewers have not taken any stand on the 
question of permitting physicians to prescribe beer 
for medicinal purposes. Mr. Austin fears that such 
a ban would be used as a cloak to hide a large illicit 
business and that the honest brewer would not be 
largely benefitted. 

The Anti-Saloon League’ of Wisconsin sent out a 
referendum on prohibition to about 500 bankers, busi- 
ness men and farmers in every county in the state. 
The league reported that the referendum indicated 89 
per cent of those voting wanted prohibition to con- 
tinue and that 85 per cent wanted stronger enforce- 
ment. 

The farmers voted almost unanimously against 
brewing so as to provide a market for barley, against 
beer and light wines, against the old style saloon and 
in favor of strengthening the dry law. Wisconsin 
being one of the big barley states and one of the 
big brewing states, its stand on prohibition and its 
enforcement are of especial interest. The state ap- 
pears to be working in the direction of more aridity 
and better dry law enforcement. 


* * * 


An excellent demand for rye is reported at Mil- 


waukee, both for milling and for shipping account. 
The demand for export is ‘especially strong. The 
preference of the trade is for Wisconsin rye and 


there is quick sale of all offerings at substantial 

premiums over the July delivery. Rye handlers at 

Milwaukee report rye on the market from the new 

crop in the Southwest and that the Wisconsin crop is 

all headed out with bright prospects for a high yield. 
* * * 


Milwaukee and other sections of Wisconsin are 
still taking a keen interest in the St. Lawrence deep 
waterway—in fact it is stated that none of the states 
adjoining the Great Lakes is taking a stronger stand, 
or fighting more vigorously for this project than 
is the Badger State. 

Senator Lenroot, an active champion 
ure, will make the tour of the entire St. Lawrence 
route July 10 at the direct invitation of the Great 
Lakes Tidewater Association. A number of Milwau- 
kee and Wisconsin men will also be in the party of 
125 besides Senator Lenroot. 

Assemblyman James Oliver of Brown County is 
actively championing the Great Lakes deep water- 
way in the legislature. Mr. Fowler has also suc- 
ceeded in other measures to help lake shipping by 
getting his bill through the legislature asking 
Congress to see that all the old freighters are re- 
stored to the Great Lakes. $ 

A. P. Nelson, Wisconsin congressman, is working 
hard for the St. Lawrence route in Congress. He is 
preparing an elaborate reply to the charge of New 
York that the St. Lawrence route is not desirable 
because about nine-tenths of this improvement will 
be for Canada, that the project will cost $1,400,000,000, 


of the meas- 
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and will cost other hundreds of millions to deepen 
the harbors and $500,000,000 to keep the channels to 
the various lake ports open. Mr. Nelson also charges 
as ridiculous that the St. Lawrence is so dangerous 
for boats that it cannot be used and states that ship- 
ping disasters are not at all probable by this water 
route. 
* * * 


Albert C. Elser, a Milwaukee banker, has been 
elected a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Chamber of Commerce Gratuity Fund. He succeeds 
J. W. P. Lombard, bank president, who served on the 


board for 15 years. 
* * * 


A consignment department will be continued by the 
Updike Grain Company under the management of 
Lied. Keefe. 


* * * 


The Milwaukee grain market has adopted a stand- 
ard selling ticket which will be in operation by the 
end of the year. All facts of importance in the in- 
spection of the grain and seeds will be stated on the 
ticket hereafter. 

* * * 

The latest figures on grain storage at Milwaukee 
indicate relatively small stores of most grains with 
66,000 bushels of wheat in round numbers, 304,000 
bushels of corn, 225,000 bushels of oats, 87,000 bushels 
of barley, and 65,000 bushels of rye. Only the stores 
of oats and corn are of fairly large volume. 

* * * 

Despite the liberal receipts of corn recently, the 
trade has been able to absorb all offerings with rel- 
ative ease. The local industries are steady buyers of 


corn in large quantities and the demand for shipping © 


is also strong. 
KR * 

Secretary Harry A. Plumb of the Chamber of Com- 
merce says that the grain men will pay freight on a 
ear of clothing for the Pueblo flood sufferers, this 
being considered a desirable method of contribution 
to the distress there, 
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CCORDING to the monthly report of the statis- 
A tician of the Commercial Exchange, the stock 


of grain in public warehouses in Philadeiphia 
on June 1, were: 451,244 bushels wheat, 276,309 


bushels corn and 242,703 bushels oats, compared with 
585,088 bushels wheat, 551,681 bushels corn and 139,- 
026 bushels oats on May 2, 1921 and 2,198,271 bush- 
els wheat, 50,072 bushels corn and 151,193 bushels 
oats on June 1, 1920. Receipts of grain at Philadel- 
phia during the month of May were: 2,219,680 bush- 


els wheat, 1,011,254 bushels corn, 321,292 bushels 
oats, 87,730 bushels rye and 2,742 bushels barley. 
Exports from this port duing the month of May 
were: 2,206,795 bushels wheat, 1,258,233 bushels corn 


and 160,952 bushels rye. 
* * * 

New memberships in the Commercial Exchange have 
been petitioned for during the past month by John 
D. Bossert and, Lamour & Co. 

* * * 

Louis G. Graff, formerly the largest exporter of 
grain in Philadelphia and ex-president of the Com- 
mereial Exchange for five consecutive years, arrived 
on the steamer Olympic about ‘three weeks ago from 
an extensive tour of Europe, :wisiting Great Britain, 
Belgium, Holland, France, Italy, Switzerland and the 


northern coast of Africa. Mr. Graff left this coun- 
try November 3 last for the tour, ,and was accom- 
panied by his wife and daughter. 


* * * 


W. George Coleman, general sales manager of the 
firm of C. S. Coleman & Co., receivers and shippers 
of grain and mill feed, has returned to his office 
in the Bourse after spending some time in Georgia 
and North Carolina. 

* * * 

Weather conditions this spring have helped the 
Wheat in Pennsylvania and it is believed the crop will 
compare very favorably with that of last year, al- 
though the acreage of 1,556,140 acres reported to the 
State Department of Agriculture as being in wheat 
is less than the acreage at this time a year ago. 
There is much interest in what will be put into the 
ground for Spring wheat. Last year it amounted to 
21,000 acres. Pennsylvania is a Winter wheat state. 

* * * 


S. High Levan and Samuel J. Gibby were elected 
to membership in the Commercial Exchange at a 
recent meeting of the Board of Directors of that As- 
sociation. 

* * * 

Walker, Diehl & Walker will, on July 1, succeed 
Diehl, Omwake & Diehl and will operate the eleva- 
tor of the Culberston Feed & Grain Company, Cul- 
berston, Pa., the warehouse of the Marion Warehouse 


Thirty-Ninth Year 


Company, Marion, Pa., and the warehouse of John AS 
Diehl & Co., Richmond Furnace, Pa., which the new 
firm has recently purchased, in conjunction with the 
Western Maryland Elevator at Eltenbald, Pa. The 
new firm is composed of Frank C. and Paul Walker, 
who for 10 years have been in the grain business, 
succeeding their father, Geo. Walker, and Tolbert M. 
Diehl, son of John A. Diehl, who is retiring after al- 
most 60 years in the grain business. ‘ 
* * * 


By mutual consent the firm of Hughes & Dier, mem- 
bers of the Commercial Exchange, was dissolved May 
18. The business will be continued and succeeded by 
E. D. Dier & Co. 

* * * 

On July 1, J. Edward Omwake will retire from 
the firm of Diehl, Omwake & Diehl of Chambers- 
burg, Pa., and form a partnership with his brother 
c.. P. Omwake, under the name of Omwake Bros. 
who will operate the elevators of the Greencastle 
Elevator Company and Lemaster Feed & Grain Com- 
pany, which they recently purchased. 

* * * 


William Scattergood of the grain and feed firm 
ot S. F. Scattergood & Co. has been spending some 
time touring the state of Pennsylvania. 

* * * 


Corn root rot is causing serious loss to the farmers 
of Sussex County, Del., according to Dr. Adams, Asso- 
cite Plant Pathologist at the University of Dela- 
ware.’ This has become known by numerous tests 
of seed corn which have been made recently. Dis- 
eases of the seed corn, he claims, is reducing the 
stand through poor germination. : 

NG : = 
The Executive Committee of the New Castle County 
(Del.) Farm Bureau met at Wilmington, Del. re- 
cently for the purpose of arranging final plans for 
the erection of a grain elevator which is to have a 
capacity of 20,000 bushels and will cost approxi- 
mately $15,000. W. T. Boyd made a report on the 
loans aggregating $100,000 which the New Gastle 
County Farm Bureau Loan Association had made to 
grangers in the past years. 

* * * 

The Commercial Exchange was represented by its 
traffic manager at a recent convention of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, to discuss railway rates and Warfield plan for 
railroad management, Action was taken on the ques- 
‘tion of rate making by legislation, as proposed in 
measures before Congress; emergency powers of In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to establish preferen- 
tial car supply, as applied during coal shortage last 
summer, and revision of the Esch-Cummins Trans- 
portation Act. W. H. Chandler, traffic manager of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, is president of _ 
the League. About 400 delegates attended the con- 
vention which was held at the Hotel Winton and open 


to the public. 
* * * 


As a result of the protests entered for Philadel- 
phia shippers by the Commercial Exchange, Chamber 
of Commerce and other organizations of this city, 
against the wiping out of the differential enjoyed by 
this city over New York shipments to 26 points in 
the South, in and about Memphis, the railroads re- 
eently agreed to a suspension of the new rates. The 
postponement of the rate application will be for four 
months from July 28, during which time the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will haye a chance to 
study the brief submitted in protest against the new 
rate. { 

* * * 

The Omaha Alfalfa Milling Company, manufactur- 
ers of alfalfa and grain products, have planned to , 
enlarge ¢he scope of its activities in Philadelphia and 
conduct its’ business upon an entirely new basis, 
The chief feature of its new policy is the mainten- 
ance by the company of local extension warehouse 
facilities and to this end they have secured storage 
space and/an office at Merchants Warehouse, Thirty- 
first and Chestnut Streets. Winfield S. Woodward, 
member of the Commercial Exchange and formerly 
of W. S. Woodward & Co., having bought an in- 
terest in. this company, has become one of its man- 
aging directors, and will assume complete charge of 
its business in this section. He succeeds J. O. Loch, 
who now becomes director and general manager at the 
home Office. 

* * * 

This year’s wheat crop in Pennsylvania is expected 
to total 29,750,000 bushels compared with 26,774,000 
bushels last year according to a report of the State: 
Department of Agriculture, based on crop condition 
of June 1. The conditions being 98 per cent. of nor- 
mal, forecasting a yield of 19.5 bushels per acre. The 
10 year average yield for the state is 24,422,900 bush- 
els. The condition of rye was 98 per cent, indicat- 
ing a total yield of 3,965,000 bushels compared with 
3,810,000 bushels last year and a 10 year average of 


4,499,000 bushels. 
ee ee 


The number of cars unloaded during the month of 


May, 1921, at the Girard Point Elevator was: 467 
wheat, 433 corn and 55 rye; at Port Richmond: 880 
wheat and 140 corn; at Twentieth Street: 10 corn, 


115 oats, 2 barley, 2 peas and 4 kaffir corn. 


June 15, 1921 
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; ANUFACTURERS of grain products and buy- 
M ers and shippers of grain in Indianapolis will 
again be permitted to enter the European ex- 
port fields, from which they have been entirely ex- 
eluded for three months, and in some respects for 
more than a year, because of freight rate discrim- 
inations against Indianapolis, both in incoming ship- 
ments from northern and western territories and in 
outgoing shipments destined for export through At- 
lantie Seaboard rate tariff and recommendations now 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, accord- 
ing to L. E. Banta, traffic expert of the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade. That the new tariff will be approved 
and the discriminatory recommendations accepted are 
the assurances to Mr. Banta. 
Indianapolis will also be enabled materially to in- 
-erease its grain receipts, declares Mr. Banta, and 
greatly to extend the territory in which its shipments 
originate. Not only will the city benefit in these 
respects, but it will also be able to regain much of 
its business lost in the past year, in the opinion of 
the Board of Trade expert. Before the discrimina- 
tion became effective, Indianapolis exported about 40 
per cent of its grain receipts, says Mr. Banta, but 
in recent months the export business has dwindled 
to practically nothing. Receipts have fallen off con- 
siderably on the local market and last year were prac- 
tically 12,000,000 bushels less than the previous year. 
The rate discriminations were a big factor in this 
loss in that Indianapolis was put at a big disadvan- 
tage in buying, because it had no export outlet for its 
grain and had to distribute it entirely in domestic 
fields. 
These discriminations will be equalized sufficiently 
to put Indianapolis on a parity with its competitors 
on shipments through the Atlantic Seaboard export 
points by the new freight rate schedule, agreed to 
by railroads centering in Indianapolis and others han- 
dling Indianapolis consignments to Atlantic Seaboard 
- points. 
The new tariff has been prepared and submitted to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for approval, 
and in Mr. Banta’s opinion will be permitted because 
itisa joint request from the several railroads, which 
include the Pennsylvania lines, the New York Central 
lines, the Wabash Railroad, the Clover Leaf Railroad, 
the C. I. & W. Railroad and the B. & O. It re- 
duces the freight rates to Atlantic Seaboard points 
about 3 cents per hundred-weight on grain and grain 
products, and puts Indianapolis shippers in a position 
where they can meet the competition of Peoria, Il. 


and St. Louis, Mo., and of Chicago on its rail 
shipments. Chicago, however, will hold its advan- 
tageous rate when it utilizes its waterway, but this 


will never be overcome, says Mr. Banta. 

The new tariff is effective July 1, in time for In- 
dianapolis to take advantage of the new crop move- 
ments in wheat, which will begin about the middle 
of next month. The reduced rates came after a 
long fight waged by the Board of Trade through its 
traffic department. 

* * * 


‘ 3 


Officials of the Quartermaster Corps of the U. S. A,, 
stationed at Ft. Benjamin Harrison recognized the 
services of the grain dealers of Indianapolis recently 
when they were invited to attend a celebration of 
the one hundred and forty-sixth anniversary of the 
Quartermasters Corps of the United States Army. 
The men in the trade were invited because of their 
work during the war. The dinner was one of a num- 
ber given in various parts of the world where he 
Quartermasters Corps is stationed. State, city and 
_ Civic officials made address at the dinner, which was 
one of the largest ever held in this city. 

* * * 


A Nominating Committee to select the regular 
ticket to be voted on at the annual election of the 


Board of Trade soon, was elected recently. In the 
order of the number of votes received the members 
of the committee are: A. M. Glossbrenner, Edward 


R. Raub, Charles C. Perry, L. L. Fellows, John E. 
McGettigan, E. Clifford” Barrett and Edgar D, An- 
-derson. The ticket will include candidates for presi-- 
dent, vice-president and treasurer, to serve for a year, 
and 10 members of the governing board, to serve for 
four years. It is probable that there will be inde- 
_ pendent tickets which can be named by five mem- 


* * * 


on Madison Avenue, near Lincoln Lane. Announce- 
ment of the new commercial enterprise was made by 
the Bureau of Industry of the Indianapolis Cham- 
er of Commerce. With J. K. Milroy as district 
anager, the concern will serve the State of Indiana 

h its products, such as paper bags, sacks, wrap- 

= paper, tissue paper, toilet papers, paper towels, 
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envelopes, egg cartons and kindred commodities. The 
Continental Paper & Bag Mills Corporation operates 
i3 wholesale houses throughout the United States to 
distribute the products from its nine mills and fac- 
tories located in Rumford, Me., Ashland, N. H., Water- 
town, N. Y., Greenwich, N. Y., Oconto Falls, Wis., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Marinette, Wis., Menomimee, Mich., 
and York Haven, Pa. The authorized capitalization 
of the corporation is $12,500,000. The new house will 
carry sufficient stock to meet the demands of In- 
diana. Formerly the corporation maintained a sales 
office here, shipping from other houses. 
2 > * 

A pencil, bearing the name and address of the Wal- 
ton (Ind.) Farmers Elevator, proved to be a big ob- 
struction in the path of, Matt Penny, age 22, and 
Ora McIntosh, age 23, in their attempt to drive to 
the Pacific Coast in an automobile which had been 
stolen from a Cass County farmer. The young men 


are now held in the Cass County jail after having 
been returned from Lyndon, Kan., where they were 
apprehended several days ago. The two drove into 


the small Kansas town to replenish their supply of 
gasoline. The machine bore a. Missouri license. Ac- 
tions of the youths aroused the curiosity of officers 
and a patrolman saw the pencil in the machine. After 
examining it the two were taken into custody. 

* * * 

Formal transfer of the property of the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Company at Richmond to the Greens Fork 
Grain Company marks the final chapter in a long se- 
ries of misfortunes which befell the co-operative com- 
pany. <A possibility of a declaration of bankruptcy, 
with the appointment of a receiver, preceded the de- 
cision to sell the elevator to the Greens Fork Grain 
Company, which was formed for the express purpose 
of taking over that property. With what was claimed 
to be insufficient capital for operating, funds of the com- 
pany were tied up in stocks during the depression, and 
directors of the co-operative company were obliged to 
make individual notes for operating capital. Unwilling 
or unable to do this longer, it was finally decided to 
dissolve the co-operative concern, as several citizens 
showed themselves willing to take over the property. 
The price agreed upon is not revealed, but it is under- 
stood to be sufficient to satisfy many of the claims 
against the co-operative and former members withdrew 
with what was assigned to them. 

*x* > * * 

A loan of $10,000 to the United States Grain Growers, 
Inc., Was made recently at the Indiana Federation of 
Farmers’ Associations, it was announced by E. BE. Rey- 
nolds, secretary of the Federation. The loan, author- 
ized at a recent meeting of the Board of Directors, 
will be used by the corporation with other loans which 
are being received from state federations temporarily 
to finance the organization. The loan is payable with- 
in a year, with interest due at 6 per cent. Another loan 
of $10,000 will be made soon by the Federation to the 
corporation, it was announced. 
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HE situation continues a little dull locally, the 
elevator companies having very little business com- 
ing through, and the hay and grain trade generally 
reporting business as quiet. During May there was 
some little demand with the retailers and jobbers result- 
ing from the spring racing season and increased de- 
mand from the South Louisville district, but that is 
over now. Local elevators are handling a little corn, 
and some oats, but there is no movement of wheat, as 
all wheat is going direct to mills, either from outside 
points or from the few growers who have any wheat 
left in hand. " 

There has been a very active demand for poultry feeds 
during the past month, and some of the manufacturers 
and jobbers have reported good business in this end of 
the game. The house of Edinger & Co., jobbers, who 
also manufacture feeds, recently reported that they were 
being foreed to run on Saturday afternoons in. order 
to meet demand. The Ballard & Ballard Company, mill- 
who closed down their feed and cornmeal mill 
some months ago, have continued producing poultry 
feed, as there has been a ready demand for this item. 

In stock feeds demand has not been active, due to 
fine pasturage and cheap grain, along with the fact 
that stock prices are off, and farmers are not feeding 
high priced or cheap feeds either to produce fat for a 
low market return. 
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Brewers are using a good deal more material now 
than for some time fast, there having been a very 
active demand of late for the generally improved bever- 
ages that are being marketed by the leading brewers. 

. > * 

In mill feeds prices are low as compared with flour, 
but feed is hard to dispose of. Bran is quoted, cotton, 
earlots, selling Louisville, $25 a ton; mixed feed, $26; 
middlings, $27, and hominy feed, $26. Manufactured 
feeds are just as dull as mill feeds, molasses feeds being 
especially quiet, while seedsmen report only small sales 


as growers can't 
for sorghum from 
Some of the manu- 
as high as $38 
mash. Cracked 


of sorghum cane seed this year, 
much prospect of a good demand 
the feed manufacturers this year. 
facturers of poultry feeds are asking 
for scratch feed and $46 for laying 
corn has been active. 


see 


* a * 

Hay and straw have been dull here since early spring, 
the Southern demand not having amounted to much, 
while the country has been fairly well supplied as a 
whole. However, prices have been very well maintained 
as a whole. ‘ 

Hay prices, as a whole, are much better than was 
expected earlier in the season. Baled hay, No. 1 Tim- 
othy, is commanding $22.50 a ton; with No. 2, $21.50: 
Mixed No. 1, $20; No. 2, $18. Clover, No. 1, $18; No. 
2, $14; wheat and oat straw, $13; rye straw, $19. These 
are selling prices, car lots, Louisville, jobbers’ quota- 
tions. . 

Grain prices have been holding rather 
with corn quoted at 68 cents for No, 2 White, 67% for 
Yellow and 67 for Mixed. Oats are quoted at 44 cents 
for No. 2 White, 43 for No. 2 Mixed and 43% for No. 3 
White. Demand for grain has been in spurts, the mar- 
ket improving temporarily, and leading the trade into 
thinking there would be some business, and then slump- 
ing off again. 


firm for cash, 


= * * 


The Kentucky Public Elevator Company reports a 
fair volume of business as a whole on small lots of corn 
and oats, although nothing like the usual May and June 


business, which as a rule is active. This year there has 


been very little business from the far South, and prac- 
tically no storage of wheat in the local elevators. Mr. 
Dickson reported that there was a fair prospect of a 
good wheat crop in Kentucky and southern Indiana, 
and that indications were that the elevator com- 
panies would secure a fair volume as a whole. 

* * * 


One of the most interesting bits of news received in 
the local grain trade in some weeks is in connection 
with reports from cooperage concerns to the effect that 


distillers are asking for prices on barrels. They know 
the market on grain, but there is no standard market 
on barrels. It is reported that distillers are planning 


to run a little on new 
getting scarce. 


whisky, as the younger ages are 


* = * 

Although general wheat estimates have been greatly 
reduced in the past few weeks, indications are for a 
fine wheat yield in Kentucky and Indiana this year 
from a nearly normal acreage. Weather conditions have 
been good, there having been enough light showers to 
make for g00d wheat. It is reported that the crop 
has headed out nicely and is now ripening with good 
weather for the purpose. 


* * a 


Columbus, Ind., under date of June 6, hasn't quite 
such a good report to make, it stating: “C. M. Job, 
agricultural agent for Bartholomew County (a promi- 


nent wheat growing 
yield in the county 
cent of a full crop, 


district), estimates that the wheat 
this year will not exceed 50 per 
owing to unfavorable weather con- 


ditions this spring and damage done by Hessian fly, 
red rust, and smut. He estimated that the total yield 
this year will not exceed 400,000 bushels as, against 


almost double that last year.” 
* * * 


As a result of the fact that indications point to wheat 
opening at a high price this year, compared with pre- 
war years, there may be some slow buying by millers 
at the start of the season, due to heavy losses sustained 
last year by buying too early. This may result in the 
elevator companies receiving and holding in storage 
more wheat for farmers than usual. 

* * * 

The Ballard & Ballard Company, 
in discussing wheat prospects, under date of June 3. 
said: “The wheat situation is bullish with a big B. 
The scantiness of the visible supply, now about 8,000,000 
bushels; the daily shrinkage of the prospective new 
wheat crop, now cut down 100,000,000 bushels since 
the Government estimate of May 1 in the five states 
of Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska and Missouri, 
the unabated and increasing export demand for new 
wheat from Europe, with exporters bidding today 20 
cents a bushel over the Chicago July option: the Ford- 
ney tariff bill, placing a prohibitive duty of 35 cents 
a bushel against Canadian wheat—all these factors cre- 
ate a situation of nervous uncertainty, and reflecting 
higher wheat and flour prices. Unhappily we can look 
forward only to continuous, erratic and sensational 
fluctuations on the new crop year. We shall do well to 
buy new wheat as low as $1.25 a bushel at Ohio River 
crossings. Our mill will operate next week, but will 
be closed down tight June 12 to 26, inclusive, for an- 
nual house cleaning, repairs in the mill, ete. Next week 
offers the last opportunity to buy old wheat flour be- 
fore entering the new crop year.” 

” > > 


Frank H. Nesmith, for years prominent in the local 
feed and grain business, having for years been with 
the firm of Nesmith, Wilkes & Seaman, prior to be- 
coming buyer for the Ballard & Ballard Company, lost 
his wife, Mrs. Mollie M. Nesmith, 50 years of age; on 
June 1, following a short illness. She was survived by 
her husband, one daughter, two brothers and parents, 
also a sister, all residing in the Mt. Vernon, IIL, district. 


millers of Louisville, 
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KANSAS DEALERS HOLD ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


Kansas City entertained the Kansas Grain Deal- 
ers Association for the first time in four years at 
the twenty-fourth annual convention, held at the 
Coates House in that city, May 24, 25 and 26. 
While the attendance fell slightly below expecta- 
tions, it fully equalled the usual average, and in- 
cluded a number of visiting grain men from neigh- 
boring states. 

The Kansas City Board of Trade acted as host 
for the visiting dealers and their wives, many of 
whom visited the trading floor of the exchange. 
The dealers were further entertained at the the- 
ater, and there was a special automobile trip for 
the visiting ladies on Wednesday afternoon, ending 
with a luncheon at the Hillcrest Country Club. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
The convention was called to order at 2 p. m. 
Tuesday, by President W. S. Washer of Atchison. 
After invocation by the Rey. R. N. Spencer, Presi- 
dent B. L. Hargis of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade welcomed the visiting dealers to the city. 
Response to the address of welcome was made by 


ment of Agriculture tending to encroach upon our 
business by endeavoring to establish direct connec- 
tion between the producer and the consumer and thus 
to eliminate» the middleman. The success of the 
effort is not apparent. In fact, it is merely laugh- 
able. Yet the tendency and the thought is apparent 
and as middlemen performing a valuable function in 
economic distribution, we are warranted in protest- 
ing against this governmental tendency. 

We have heard a great deal lately of the Commit- 
tee of Seventeen and its farm marketing plan. There 
seems to be some fear in the minds of some of the 
grain trade as to the effect of this proposed action 
upon the established grain trade. To my mind the 
success of this plan is depended upon the answer 
to four questions. 

First: Does it fill an economic need? 

Second: Is it feasible and will it accomplish the 
things now being dorie by the established trade in 
a better and more economical way? 

Third: Has it the proper leadership? 

Fourth: Can it be properly financed? If the Com- 
mittee of Seventeen with the organization that it 
proposes to form, can do the things now being done 
by the established grain trade of the United States, 
better than it is now being done; if grain can be 
handled more economically and traffic move along 
lines of less resistance, then the movement deserves 
to succeed. 

If we, as independent grain dealers, are not per- 
forming our functions along the lines of “the great- 
est good to the greatest number” of our people, then 
we deserve to be supplanted by a newer and better 
system. However, history and investigation have 
gone to show that the grain trade as now established 
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manner, and was warmly applauded. 
said, in part: 


CAN LEGISLATION FIX PRICES? 


I do not believe that six to six and a half million 
men in the United States, who are producers of grain 
or other farm products, would be willing to assign 
their rights of contract, to assign their rights of 
liability so far as production is concerned, to one, 
three or five men, or a Committee of Seventeen, or 
any other number of men, and delegate to these men 
the authority to say for them that this wheat shall 
be marketed when they believe it is advisable to 
market it; that this wheat shall be marketed on such 
terms as they think it advisable to market it. The 
plan of the Committee of Seventeen, and their in- 
tentions toward the American producer, is outlined 
in a pamphlet which I have here, written by a very 
able man, and headed, “Shall, or Can, the Farmer Fix 
Prices.” 

Now the plan does not hinge exactly on the com- 
mission rate; it must be obvious to you that the com- 
mission rate itself is not a very consequential mat- 
ter to the average American consumer. We will as- 
sume that the co-operative companies under their 
plan might become members of exchanges, and after 
admission there-that they would handle grain of these 
Kansas producers and distribute their profits on a 
patronage basis. We will assume further that the 
average Kansas farmer will produce 2,000 bushels 
of wheat—that’s merely an off-hand figure. We must 
assume, in the light of what I know of the cost of 
the grain business, and the handling of grain, that 
if this wheat sells at $1 a bushel and a 1-cent com- 
mission prevails, the cost of actually handling that 
grain at terminal points would be at least five-eights 
of a cent, and leaving a quarter to three-eighths of 
a cent net return to the producer. Now, admitting 
that there might be an earning there of a quarter or 
three-eighths of a cent, or, we might even say a 
half a cent, as commission, in five years that would 
mean:a return of $25 to $50 on his entire output for 
that period; that is, 10,000 bushels at from a quarter 
of a cent to a half a cent a bushel. Now, it must 
be that, from $25 to $50, no producer in America 
is going to mortgage his output for five years. He 
has no object beyond that. His objective is the con- 
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President Washer, and he followed it imme- 
diately with his annual address, in part as follows: 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


During the past year the nation has passed through 
one of the most severe reconstruction periods in our 
history. The grain trade and the milling trade have 
of course suffered greatly in this readjustment. The 
dealer is fortunate indeed who can show a profit 
upon his transactions for the current year and if he 
has made a gain, he is entitled to be called a 
“prophet,” and should not be without honor even in 
his own country. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that the swing of the 
pendulum will now become less violent; that we are 
rapidly approaching a period of normal prices and 
that business conditions from now forward will be 
more pleasant and profitable. As a natural result 
of the extraordinary conditions that have prevailed, 
the grain trade is now confronted with the usual 
amount of hostile legislation accompanied by a lot 
of new or re-vamped economic theories that theorists, 
idealists or grafters wish to foist upon the nation. 

There has been passed by the House of Represen- 
tatives and sent to the Senate, a measure known as 
The Capper-Tincher Bill, regulating future trading 
in grain. As originally proposed, this measure was 
designed to be. beneficial in nature, in that it was 
to correct some evils that have naturally grown up 
about the systems of future trading. However we 
are advised that just before its final passage by the 
House of Representatives, it was amended in such a 
way as to put the control of future trading abso- 
lutely in the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The grain trade, and in fact the whole business of 
the nation, has had enough of government control of 
business. We have been promised by no less a per- 
sonage than the President of the United States, that 
we were to have “more business in government and 
less government in business.’ 

We respectfully submit that if there are evils in 
the present system of future trading that they should 
be corrected. It is this writer’s personal opinion that 
wire houses should only be established in market 
centers and that ill-advised speculation by the gam- 
bling element by those who have no sense of market 
values and who are in no wise connected with the 
grain trade, should not be permitted. ; 

The corrective measures adopted by The Chicago 
Board of Trade, seem to be in line with the most 
enlightened thought upon this subject and if it is 
necessary to make these measures effective by leg- 
islation, well and good, but to place the whole sys- 
tem of future trading under absolute governmental 
domination, is but a step toward placing the en- 
tire trade in government hands. This is not in ac- 
cord with the best traditions of the Republic. 

We find the Bureau of Markets ot the Depart- 
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is handling the business of the nation in a splendid 
fashion, and it is my belief that this new and im- 
practicable theory cannot be workable or result in 
economic good. 

Our success aS members Of the grain trade must 
be based upon the services rendered to our public. 
Therefore, it is meet, right and our bounden duty 
to improve our business methods to the end that we 
may render the very best possible service. To that 
end we should cultivate within this Association mu- 
tual effort; a co-operative spirit; and the idea of 
mutual helpfulness toward both the producing and 
consuming public that. we serve. Our interests as 
grain dealers are bound up with those of the pro- 
ducer of grain. We should therefore work in the 
closest harmony with the producers upon whom our 
livelihood depends. Improved agricultural methods 
in the marketing and the handling of grain upon 
the fairest possible margin, all are matters that 
should receive our earnest and continued attention. 
If we do these things in a public spirited way, we 
have little to fear from theoristic agitation. 

We are pleased to report that the affairs of the 
Association in the past year have been prosperous. 
Due to the unremitting efforts of your secretary and 
in spite of unsatisfactory business conditions, the 
Association has shown a net gain in membership the 
past year of 84 members, and now consists of 608 
members, representing 985 elevators in Kansas, east- 
ern Colorado, southern Nebraska and northern Okla- 
homa, That it has been necessary to expel but one 
member during the year, speaks well for the ethical 
standards insisted on by this Association. 

Your officers wish to express appreciation for the 


‘fine spirit of co-operation manifested by the mem- 


bership throughout the past year. We solicit your 
continued interest on behalf of this organization, 
which for a quarter of a century has meant so much 
to the grain trade of the central West and the na- 
tion. The organization is yours. You can make out 
of it just as much as you put into it in the way of 
interest, enthusiasm and sincere effort. 


George T. McDermott, a prominent attorney of 
Topeka, Kan., followed with an address on “Future 
Trading.’ Mr. McDermott pointed out the bene- 
fits which accrue to both producer and consumer 
through future trading and sketched the probable 
results if it were abolished. He urged the aboli- 
tion of indemnity trading and steps to curb man- 
ipulation. 

President Hargis of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade then delivered an address,/“Can Legislation 
Make Prices?’ Mr. Hargis analyzed legislation 
which is now agitating the trade, in a masterly 


trol of the American wheat supply, both as regards 
the producer and the American consumer. 

Now, that is the theory—that is the plan, as pub- 
lished of the Committee of Seventeen; their ultimate 
object has nothing to do specifically with the com- 
mission basis, although that is named as a primary 
objective. They state further that they want to go 
into the going exchanges. They want to bring in 
their own state regulations, or national regulations, 
which will permit them to make profit distribution 
on the basis they may desire. The reason they want 
to make profit distribution on the basis they desire 
is that it serves as an added invitation and incen- 
tive to the producer to join, feeling all the while, as 
he will, that he will have a part in the marketing of 
his grain, and will get some small compensation for 
it; but, beyond that, the underlying thought is that, 
ultimately, there will be a control of the grain facili- 
ties at terminal points in this country at the ports of 
exit. at the country points, and so all along the line, 
until they can dictate to the American people exactly 
what the price will be, and, it must be apparent to 
you that, should this prove to be the case, the next 
move will be the mills. 

Why, if this dream came true, there would be one 
organization in control of everything. This is a dan- 
gerous policy, it seems to me. I haven’t any fear as 
to its ultimate outcome, because I feel that it is so 
broad and comprehensive, so fantastic, that it can- 
not be. I believe there can not be a surrender of 
individual rights, not only of the consumer, but also 
of the producer, which would be necessary to con- 
summate this, but I do think you have to take into 
consideration that, for a period of a few years at 
least we will go through a time which will be beset 
with hardships and dangers, which will be costly to 
the producer, which will be costly to the consumer, 
which will be costly to the interior grain merchant. 
This thing has to be worked out by a process of elim- 
ination. If boards of trade do not belong, if grain 
exchanges do not belong, if country grain dealers do 
not belong, if only the co-operative societies of farm- 
ers belong, under the proper plan of economics in 
American life, it won’t require legislation to make 
them; time will make it, and it cannot be made by 
legislation, in my opinion. 


Mr. Hargis discussed the Tinchker Bill particu- - 
larly, covering its main points and the objections 
to it. Among other things he said: 


This bill, as amended, has grown away from the 
correction of any so-called evils’ in organized grain 
exchanges, and has turned itself into a measure of 
absolute delegation of authority to one man, the head 
of an Executive Department of the Government to 
apply certain restrictions, or to relieve the market of 
certain restrictions, as his judgment dictates. That 
is a very dangerous thing, gentlemen, when they be- 
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gin to enact laws for the American people, when they 
want to enact laws which say “you must” or “must 
not” do certain things. I don't want a law put on 
the statute books of the United States, for me or 
for you, which delegates to a single man the inter- 


retation of it, the regulation of it. A law which 
as an authority of operation, under such a policy, 
can never be any stronger than the weakest man 


who may ever be called upon to execute that law. 

This may be a thoroughly good bill under Secretary 
Wallace, whom I understand is a very capable, seri- 
ous and understanding man, but it does not follow 
that it might not be the most harmful bill under 
some man who might be appointed under certain con- 
ditions. 

There is a clause in this bill which provides for 
the admission of country exchanges, provided their 
representatives applying for membership, on a board 
of trade, and so forth, comply with certain condi- 
tions. That’s all very fine, but the sentence is not 
complete. It goes on to say: “If the same has the 
approval of the Secretary of Agriculture.” Where 
great contracts inyolving not only thousands and 
hundreds of thousands, but millions and tens of mil- 
lions of dollars are concerned, where is thus involved 
the things the consumer must buy, the determination 
of the rules and regulations of those exchanges should 
not be left to the judgment of one man; they should 
be left for the benefit of all people alike. There 
should never be discrimination against one, nor favor 
to the other. If the farmers come to us on the terms 
on which we have jbuilded these exchanges, and 
under which we operate.and have operated, all will 
be well. 

This bill further provides the conditions under 
which a licensed market may be revoked; that seems 
to be the reverse of the judicial powers. The grain 
exchanges are not given a proper standing in the hear- 
ings in cases of suspended licenses. This takes away 
from us certain inalienable rights. I am quite sure 
that such things as that, in this bill, would prove 
such a bugbear, at least to those who became in- 
vestors in the future market, and those who carry 
the hedges, that the trading would be so narrow 
that it would be possibly so harmful jin its final an- 
alysis. 

This bill, gentlemen, is a bill of Government 
trol of business; this bill 


econ- 


is far away from one of 
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these exceptions have taken chances that nine years 
out of ten would have forced them into bankruptcy. 

Boards of Trade throughout the country have come 
in for their share of the blame and it is our opinion 
that these organizations made a very great mistake 
in reinstating future trading last July. The general 
public is mindful of the fact that from June 1, 1920, 
until July 15, 1920, or a period of 45 days, that the 
Grain Corporation did not function, and there was 
no Government guarantee on prices of wheat, and 
during this period, the extra fluctuations were only 
12 cents per bushel on cash wheat on the Kansas City 
market. They also know what happened the fol- 
lowing 15 days in July after future trading was re- 
instated. During the first 15 days of future 
trading in wheat, the range between the high and 
low price for No. 2 Hard wheat on the Kansas City 
market was from $2.88 to $2.28 per bushel, a drop 
of 60 cents per bushel. 

I do not claim that the reinstatement of future 
trading was responsible for this decline, but do say 
that to the farmer and the politician it looks mighty 
suspicious. This leads up to the part the Kansas 
Grain Dealers Association has taken in Federal legis- 
lation as affecting future trading. I wish to say at 
this time that I haye been censored by the grain 
journals of the country for the part we, the Associa- 
tion, have taken in the bill generally known as the 
Capper Bill. I wish to further say that the part that 
I individually have taken in the preparation of this 
bill has been submitted to our President and Board 
of Directors and they have approved of all that I have 
done. In fact, the President of this organization 
has been in attendance at every important confer- 
ence while the bill was being considered. We believe 
the original Capper Bill meets with the approval of 
90 per cent of the country trade, and as least, 50 per 
eent of the members of the Boards of Trade, ex- 
cepting Chicago. 

It is not the intention of this bill to prohibit trad- 
ing in futures where futures are traded in as a hedge. 
The bill only limits future trading to those regularly 
engaged in the production, manufacture, sale and 
distribution of grain and grain products. It does pro- 
hibit by taxing the individual or concern that trades 
in futures for profit and gain alone. It further pro- 
hibits the establishment of offices in every town and 
hamlet throughout the country. Many well meaning 
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disposition on the part of the carriers to advance 
rentals tar beyond what the tenant should pay. 

I. Cc. C. Docket No. 9009, under the caption of “test- 
ing scales’ made the following order: “Scales in 
regular service shall be tested at least once each 
year and every six months, where practicable, by an 
inspector experienced in the testing of scales.” This 
is an order and in my opinion if shippers fail to have 
their shipping scales tested by a competent scale 
inspector at least once a year, the carriers can, and 
probably will, refuse payment of claims for loss in 
transit. 

An agreement was made with the carriers operat- 
ing in Kansas and Oklahoma, known as the “Okla- 
homa plan” for the carriers to test all scales, i. e. 
platform, automatic, wagon, and hopper scales, and 
Where scales after test were found not weighing 
correctly. adjustment, and repairs were made on the 
ground, for which a charge was made to partly cover 
the expense. We believe this plan was satisfactory 
to practically all shippers. 

For some reason, unknown to us, the scale depart- 
ment of the Santa Fe Railroad Company has refused 
to continue this agreement. The scale departments 
of the Union Pacific, Rock Island, and probably the 
Missouri Pacific will continue this seryice, and we 
hope to have the Frisco and Katy lines consent to 
continue this service on their lines. 

While in the southwestern part of the state a short 
time ago, I called on a member of this Association, 
and he told me that he had decided to withdraw from 
the Association. When I asked him for a reason, he 
told me that, “we had not succeeded in having rates 
on wheat reduced to pre-war basis.” This made me 
think of the story of a passenger on a Pullman car 
that asked the porter to change a $100 bill. The 
porter thanked him for the compliment. [ really 
felt complimented to think that some one had the 
high opinion of our ability. 

The existing freight rates are an outrage, but who 
is responsible?’ The Interstate Commerce Commission 
cannot be blamed as they are only attempting to carry 
out of the terms of the Esch-Cummins Bill. _Responsi- 
bility for existing conditions rests on the United 
States Congress. It laid the foundation for the dif- 
ficulties confronting business today when it passed 
the Adamson Law. Having gotten the country into 
the present mess, Congress should be expected to 
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Government regulations, or legislation on grain ex- 
changes. We have no fight with Congress, and we 
have no fight with the producer. We have no fight 
with the press concerning matters which are con- 
structive in nature. We have the right of American 
citizens to fight; we have the right as members of 
the board of trade to fight; we have the right to 
present our case to you, and to ask you to fight to 
allow business to stay in the hands of the men who 
have made America the 110,000,000 people who com- 
prise this country. All that we ask of the Govern- 
ment is that regulations made in any line of busi- 
ness shall be so wisely made as to provide prefer- 
ence for none and equality to all. 


Following Mr. Hargis’ speech 
Smiley delivered his annual report, 
parts of which were as follows: 


SECRETARY’S ANNUAL REPORT 


The past year has’ brought to the grain industry, 
roblems which they have been called upon to solve. 
Many of these problems have been new to the pres- 
ent generation, as it has been many years since de- 
clines in prices have been as rapid and as_disastrous 
to the elevator owners and operator. Many rea- 
sons have been assigned by many students of eco- 
nomics to explain this condition, and while the weight 
of opinion leans to economic conditions abroad, be- 
ing responsible for the rapid material decline on 
all farm products, we are of opinion that we were 
outwitted by our English cousins, who, knowing 
that we produced a supply of foodstuffs in excess 
of domestic requirements, succeeded in forming a 
combination of foreign buyers who entirely eliminated 
all competition between foreign buyers for our sur- 
plus of food stuffs. 

We believe that the 
now fully realizes that a great ‘ % 
in discontinuing the Grain Corporation, for another 
ear at least. Had this been done, we would have 

en in a position to have put a price on our farm 
Products that would have at least paid to the pro- 
ducer the cost of production. 

Is it any wonder or surprise that the producers 
of this country are looking for a goat upon which to 
Place the blame? Naturally, the middle man and 
Boards of Trade were charged with the crime. As 
far as the local elevator operator is concerned. he 
ean easily prove an alibi by submitting a record of 
his losses fer the current year. I am in a position 
to know that with but few exceptions, the country 
elevator owner and operator, as well as the mills, 
have been suspended between the devil and the deep 
blue sea, figuratively speaking, since the 1920 crop 
commenced to move. Those that have made operating 
expenses, or profits, are of the rare exception, and 
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people really believe that the only funetion of a 
Board of Trade is to gamble in grain and grain prod- 
ucts. Since this agitation has started, the Chicago 
Board of Trade has spent thousands of dollars at- 
tempting to enlighten the general public showing 
them the difference between legitimate business, and 
the gambling feature, but without success. I believe 
that I voice the sentiment of a very large propor- 
tion of the membership of this Associaton when I 
state that we are not opposed to future trading, as 
it affords protection to the purchasers of cash grain, 
but unless the Boards of Trade themselves clean 
house,. the element known as the “wire houses” can 
never again regain the confidence of the general pub- 
lie. 

The only legislation enacted at the last session by 
the Kansas legislature that would affect the in- 
terest of the grain trade, was the Warehouse Bill, 
but it is innocuous as this bill, or the part referring 
to the licensing of elevator owners and operators 
as warehousemen, was left optional. I expect to pre- 
sent the objectional features of this bill to the ele- 
vator owners and operators during the local meet- 
ings that I will hold throughout the state the coming 
month. From reports, the grain trade of Kansas was 
more fortunate than those of other states in the grain 
territory. In this connection, I wish to state that if 
the elevator owners and operators could only be made 
te realize the influence their letters and wires have 
with their representatives when bills affecting their 
interests are unde” consideration, it would not become 
necessary for our office to issue S. O. S. calls two or 
a ig times during the consideration of important 
bills. 

For the third time, we have introduced a bill in the 
Kansas legislature, the purpose of which was to give 
to the Public Utilities Commission of our state. auth- 
ority to fix the rental value of land occupied by ele- 
vators and mills leased from the railroad company. 
At the preceding session of the legislature, we suc- 
ceeded in getting this bill through the Senate, but it 
lost out in the House. 

Without the enactment of a law similar. to the 
law on the statute books of Iowa, tenants located on 
railroad right of way are at the mercy of the car- 


riers. We note a late ruling from Chairman Clark 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in which 
he states that the railroad commission and public 


utilities commission of the different states, have, or 
should have, jurisdiction over railroad right of way. 
We will make a further attempt to secure the enact- 
ment of a specific act giving the Public Utilities 
Commission of Kansas authority to decide the rental 
value of railroad right of way. where the carrier's 
representative and tenant fail to agree as to such 
value. This is of great importance to every elevator 
owner and operator having property located on leased 
land, owned by the railroad company, as there is a 


get it out. It should reduce both transportation 
charges upon passenger and freight, and also reduce 
wages, and give the producer some show. Congres 
man Tincher from the 7th Congressional District 
from Kansas has introduced a bill in Congress to do 
away with the Railroad Labor Board. It provides for 
abandonment of this Board and a transfer of its pow- 
ers and duties to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. I would suggest that the Resolutions Com- 
mittee make note of this and report on it. 

_ Senator Smoot of Utah has introduced in the United 
States Senate a bill designed to revive the Federal 
tax law, by placing a sale tax on all sales and re- 
moving or taking off the excess profit tax. You can 
readily see what such a law would do to the grain 
merchant as cars of grain are sold several times and 
each sale would be taxed if this law were enacted, 
1 per cent, It is our judgment that such a tax 
would revert back to the producer, as the tax would 
be deducted from the price. This bill, if enacted into 
law would place an undue burden on legitimate grain 
dealers. Another suggestion for our Resolutions Com- 
mittee. 

During the past year, our office received numerous 
complaints of discrimination in distribution of box 
cars, especially at non-competitive points. I made 
a thorough investigation of one of these complaints, 
and found that a mill at St. John, Kan., had been fur- 
nished with 90 box cars from July 15 to August 15. 
while the four elevators at that point, received a total 
of only 11 cars. We filed complaint with the Court 
of Industrial Relations and a hearing was granted, 
and as a result of this hearing. the Court made the 
following order. effective September 1 

“In case of the inability of any railroad com- 
pany of companies to supply all such shippers at 
any shipping point, making legal demand therefor, 
with the number of grain cars demanded, in 
accordance with the provisions of the statutes of 

Kansas, all cars available for grain shall be dis- 

tributed in such manner, as, if possible, to keep 

all the elevators demanding cars open and oper- 
ating so as to enable all competitive purchasers 
in any community to participate in the buying of 
grain. In case it is impossible for any such 
railroad company to furnish sufficient grain cars 


at any shipping station to keep all the elevators 
open and operating, then and in that cz 
available grain cars shall, be divided 

tributed among such elevators and shippers, car 


and car about.” 

This order annulled J. C. C. order basing distribu- 
tion of box cars on elevator capacity 

This Government scale should be 
once. There may have been good reasons for the 
Grain Corporation to have adopted this scale when 
wheat was worth $2.20 basis Kansas City guaranteed 
by the Government, but since prices have declined 
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to near pre-war prices, there is absolutely no justice 
in this differential being maintained: I had fully 
expected other organizations of like character as ours 
would have taken some action on this proposition 
at their annual meetings, but if any such action has 
been taken; we have not been advised of it. Quota- 
tions in the daily price current at Kansas City show 
that No. 2 and 3 grades of wheat have sold on the 
Exchange Floor in Kansas City for the same in some 
instances, above the price of No. 1. I hope the Reso- 
lutions Committee will make note of this suggestion 
and bring in a resolution, condemning the practice. 

At our last annual meeting held in Wichita last 
May an entire session, and those of you who were 
present .will remember that it was a long one, was 
given over to the changing of our trade rules. It 
develops that our amended rules differ from the 
trade rules of the Texas and Oklahoma Associations. 
It has been suggested that the trade rules of the 
three associations shall be made uniform, as the 
three organizations have a committee, known as the 
Tri-State Appeals Committee to which all trade dif- 
ferences may be submitted from the decision of the 
arbitration committee of the state organizations. It 
has been suggested by the secretaries of the Texas 
and Oklahoma Associations that our organization ap- 
point a committee to meet with the committees of 
these organizations to prepare uniform trade rules. 
I would strongly récommend the appointment of com- 
mittee by the president to meet committees from the 
Texas and Oklahoma Associations with a view of es- 
tablishing uniform trade rules among the three or- 
ganizations. 

We will endeavor to arrange for a series of local 
meetings to be held during the month of June and 
fore part of July, in the following places: Joplin and 
St. Joe, Mo. (joint meetings); Iola, Salina, Dodge 
City, Liberal, Coldwater, ‘Concordia, Downs, Phillips- 
burg, Colby, Atwood and Marysville, Kansas, and 
McCook, Nebraska, and Denver, Colo. Those of you 
who have heretofore attended these local meetings, 
we believe, realize their importance. We have en- 
deavored to arrange these meeting places so it will be 
convenient for practically all members to attend. 

I wish to state that the coming year is full of un- 
certainty. It would appear like Ishmael of old, that 
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every man’s hand is against the grain merchant. He 
is charged by the farmer with exacting unreasonable 
margins of profit. He is charged by the politician 
for political purposes, with robbing or holding up, 
both the. producer and consumer, and the political 
agitator is now attempting to convince the producer 
as well as the consumer that if you are entirely elim- 
inated, and he, given the opportunity to demonstrate 
his ability in marketing the product of the soil, the 
condition of man-kind throughout the country would 
be better. The Bureau of Markets, is assisting, or 
attempting to assist in your elimination at public 
expense. <All of these things, and others not enumer- 
ated, will have to be contended with the coming crop 
year, notwithstanding the fact that the President of 
the United States in his message to Congress de- 


. clared, “for more business in Government, and less 


government in business.’’ 

Following the conclusion of the secretary’s re- 
port, President Washer appointed Messrs. C. C. 
Isely, J. M. Rankin and C. A. Kalbfleisch as the 
Committee on Resolutions. 

Secretary. E. D. Bigelow of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade was then invited to address the meeting. 
The veteran secretary spoke briefly on the func- 
tions and ethics of grain exchanges and assured 
shippers that they would always receive the best 
treatment from the Kansas City Board. 

The meeting then adjourned until Wednesday 


morning. 
WEDNESDAY SESSIONS 
The Wednesday morning session opened with an 
address by Prof. L. F. Melcher of Kansas State 
Agricultural College on the root rot disease, which 
has made its appearance in Kansas this year, and 
has assumed really serious proportions. This root 
rot is somewhat similar to the Australian “take- 
all.” Prof. Melcher advocated crop rotation as the 
best method for combating the disease. 
C. C. Isely of Dodge City, Kan., next gave an 
address on the subject: ‘“What Interest Has the 
Farmer and Grain Dealer in America Becoming a 
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World Banker?” Mr. Isely gave a fine analysis of 
this question, and we regret exceedingly that no 
copy of his speech is available for reprinting. 

S. R. Duckett, manager of the Traffic and Claim 
Department of the Association, followed with a talk 
cn claim collections, urging shippers to be par- 
ticularly careful to read their contract forms before 
signing. This ended the morning session. 

The afternoon session was opened with a talk by 
T. E. Brentnall, General Scale Inspector of the 
Union Pacific, on “Practical and Simple Methods 
of Caring for Scales and Grain Weighing Devices.” 
Mr. Brentnall offered many valuable suggestions 
and pleaded for the co-operation of grain men. 

The final address of the day was delivered by 
James T. Bradley, vice president of the Commerce 
Trust Company of Kansas City. Mr. Bradley took 
as his text “The Financial Situation” and sketched 
present conditions in an able manner. He assured 
the dealers that there would be plenty of money 
to finance this year’s crop, and spoke very highly 
of his institution’s experience in making loans to 
grain men. Last year the bank had loaned between 
$80,000,000 and $100,000,000 to grain dealers, and 
in 12 years had not lost a dollar to a grain firm. 
He gave it as his opinion that two more years 
might be required for a complete recovery from 
the present situation, but that when business 
finally reaches stability we will see the most pros- 
perous times in the nation’s history. 

THURSDAY SESSIONS 

Ben E. Clement, president of the Grain Dealers 
National Asociation, delivered a masterly address 
at the Thursday morning session. Mr. Clement’s 
subject was “Co-operative Marketing and the Bu- 
reau of Markets’ and was as follows: 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING AND THE 
BUREAU OF MARKETS 


The message I would deliver is not for your: ears 
alone, It is not alone for grain dealers; it is for 
American citizens, whatever their occupation, their 
predilections, their hopes or purposes. 

What we need today is to understand that the pal 
ladium of our liberties is the Constitution of these 
United States. That there is not any guarantee of 
equal possession, but that we merely possess equal 
rights before the law. Class consciousness and class 
effort refuses to recognize this principle, not because 
it does not know the wisdom and the justice of it, but 
because through a_ selfish and misguided leadership 
they are lead to believe they have the power, or en- 
couraged to hope that they can exercise it for class 
aggrandizement. The-time is fast approaching when 
the great mass of the people are going to realize that 
great combinations of labor, with their alliances and 
federations, and the great combinations of farmers, 
both now exempt from the limitations of law, are as 
great a menace to our liberties and national progress 
as were the combinations of capital to our commercial 
and industrial freedom. ’ 

There is no more reason for the existence of com- 
binations of labor that can, at the dictation of a few 
men, tie up the industries, throttle commerce, intim- 
idate and browbeat public men, yea, even constrain the 
Government, by threats, to do its bidding, than there is 
justice in permitting aggregations of capital to hold 
up this nation. And again no combination of farmers 
should be permitted or encouraged to think that they 
can prey upon the masses. . 

Those seventeen wise men who are strenuously en- 
deavoring, aided and abetted by the forces of govern- 
ment, to build up a great marketing organization of 
producers have one thing in mind, and but one, and that 
is through pooling farm products and having one cen- 
tral merchandising authority to thus gain the power 
to control the price of farm products. They would 
have you believe they have no purpose of tearing down 
the present marketing machinery, yet they have their 
paid agents in Washington endeavoring to secure legis- 
lation that would destroy the most vital unit in the 
present competitive system—the grain exchanges of the 
nation. 

They would have you believe that they have no pur- 
pose of involving the Government in their schemes. but 
the first thing they did was to secure the services of 
Government employes, and two members of the Com- 
mittee of Seventeen are paid-employes of the Govern- 
ment, who. go junketing over the country at public ex- 
pense assisting in organizing’! a distributing agency 
whose avowed purpose it is to destroy the middleman. 
And I am frank to say that the middleman would de- 
serve to be destroyed if he were responsible for the 
present condition of the farmers of our country. But 
no one has the temerity to accuse the middleman of 
being in any degree responsible for the farmers’ present 
difficulties. though some. especially the politico-econ- 
omists of the Bureau of Markets at Washington, are en- 
deavoring to convince the farmer that the middleman 
is collecting too heavy a toll for his services. 

This agency of the Government, the Bureau of Mar- 

kets. has been from its inception endeavoring through 
investigation of the cost of distribution, the methods of 
handling and merchandising farm products in all its 
phases to show some justification for the Government 
involving itself in the business of distribution. 
.. The only thing it has evolved so far is co-operation, 
which it would substitute for competition. Co-operation 
is but another name for socialism. Those who use the 
word would disarm your suspicion while they inject 
the virus of socialism into the commercial anatomy of 
the nation. The Bureau of Markets idea of co-opera- 
tion, as exemplified by its encouragement and participa- 
tion in the organization being promoted by the Com- 
mittee of Seventeen, is “combination,” this combination 
having for its purpose the revolution of the whole dis- 
tributive structure which is co-eval and co-extensive 
With this nation. 

At the dawn of the Christian era certain wise men 
came from the East to pay tribute and bring presents 
to the new born Savior. 

In these modern times the wise man, in the person 
of Sapiro, comes from the West, though I confess his 
name has an eastern sound, to point the way of salva- 
tion to the American farmer. He should know that 
there is a vast difference between pooling and mer- 
chandising a few hundred thousand boxes of oranges 
grown in a few counties of California and the pooling 
and merchandising of hundreds of rhillions of bushels 
of grain grown all over this vast continent. - The diffi- 
culties are insurmountable. The scheme is visionary. 
The purposes are revolutionary. They are pursuing a 
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phantom in a vain hope of enlisting sufficient numbers 
in their chimerical scheme to give it substance. The 
only ones who can profit by the scheme are the 
schemers. The farmers’ neyer will. The consumers 
cannot. The competitive system cannot be improved 
upon. 

Pohe middleman, so-called, acts as a buffer between 
the producer and consumer. To destroy him would Im- 
mediately create a conflict between the producer and 
the consumer whose interests would be opposing. The 
only way to. destroy the middleman, if it could be done 
at all, would be to have such a powerful organization 
of producers that the producers themselves would sub- 
merge their individual freedom of action which itself 
would be destructive of their initiative and enterprise. 
The creation of such an organization would force an 
organization of consumers to protect themselves against 
the exactions of the producer class. It can be easily 
seen that all the food products cannot distribute them- 
selves. There must be agenciés of distribution which 
to be effective would have to be as widespread as the 
competitive agencies now in existence. 

The difference would probably not be in numbers or 
extent, but would be in control. You can imagine bet- 
ter than I can tell you thé inefficiency, the incom- 
petency, the graft that would be inherent in such a sys- 
tem. Any savings effected would be at the cost of 
sacrifices of liberty, individual initiative and all those 
qualities of Americanism that so freely, so effectively 
find expression, and win accomplishment through com- 
petitive individualism. é i 

The new idea_is socialistic in its conception. It is 
socialistic in its design. It would be socialistic in its 
accomplishment. Socialism finds its inspiration in di- 
vision. Competition finds its inspiration in multiplica- 
ton. Socialism weakens the individual; competition 
strengthens him. Socialism submerges individuality ; 
competition provokes its use and growth. Socialism 
destroys initiative; competition gives it free course. 
Socialism destroys the hope of gain; competition makes 
gain its handmaiden. Socialism shifts responsibility ; 
competition makes you assume it. Socialism brings 
moral and intellectual decadence; competition is the 
anvil of the architect of man on which he beats out his 
moral infirmities and strengthens his _ intellectual 
faculties. a 

Competition is the energizing force of the world. 
The-—avenues~ ot freedom are its: race courses. Here 
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it wins its laurels. It has produced every superlative 
thing in existenee. To cripple it would be folly. To 
supplant it would be madness. But, my friends, there 
are forces at work, some of evil design, others just as 
effective, but of unconscious purpose, seeking to change 
our commercial system from one of competition to one 
of socialism. 

Only recently a president of one of our large Uni-) 
versities resigned, giving as his reason that the Uni- 
versity was a hotbed of Bolshevism, that it was fostered 
by the faculty and outsiders, and that, worst. of all, 
the stream of propaganda could be traced to the very 
heart of the Federal Government. I am going to be 
charitable enough to say that I believe that most of 
those in the employ of the Government who are espous- 
ing socialistic theories do not really mean to commit 
the nation to a socialistic regime, but they are a bunch 
of impractical, visionary men who in their misguided 
zeal to do something, not being grounded in the faith 
of the fathers, ignorant of the spirit of our institutions, 
being in power and conscious of their power, but ig- 
norant of the limitations thereof by the Constitution, 
defiant of the will or wish of Congress, proceed along 
lines which they hope will make them popular with 
the classes to whom they are pandering. 

As evidence of the disregard of constituted authority 
witness the recent request for deficiency appro- 
priations totalling more than $200,000,000 which had 
been spent in excess of legal authorizations. 

The Bureau of Markets, a subdivision of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, seems to be the most per- 
nicious and active propagandist of the National Gov- 
ernment, whose efforts are directed toward the crea- 
tion of new agencies of distribution. I have been mak- 
ing’ a study of this institution of our Government and 
I find it found its origin in the fecund brain of Secre- 
tary Houston whom the report on the Bureau of Mar- 
Kets says brought to the Department a “decided eco- 
nomic and social viewpoint.” The first appropriation 
for the work of this division of the Department was 
$50,000, made in 1914. 

The Bureau of Markets was not created by law nor 
has it any legal limitations. It’s absolutely a free lance 
and can go as far as the fancy of its officials can 
project it with the appropriations it can secure. It 
started out as outlined by Secretary Houston, to study 
organized marketing, form a market news service to 
study the cost of distribution and transportation. Of 
course they had to study these subjects, for these bu- 
reaucrats and politicians knew nothing about them. 

Their first lesson cost the people $50,000. While they 
were educating themselves at public expense it is for- 
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tunate that the business men of the nation understood 
these problems so well that they could function effi- 
peony while the bureaucrats were learning how it was 
one. 

The Bureau of Markets has been making wonderful 
progress, that is in securing appropriations, for while 
in 1914 the first specific appropriation for its main- 
tenance was $50,000, four years later, or 1918, the ap- 
PT noe boG for its expenditure amounted to. over 
14,000,000. The record tells us that while there was 
a very modest beginning in 1914 that in 1918 the num- 
ber of employes had reached 2,289 and 108 branch 
offices of a permanent nature had been instituted. I 
have been unable to secure data covering activities of 
the Bureau during the past three years, but with the 
expansion of its activities to the states and its co- 
operative extension work conducted through the county 
agents the employes must be three times as many and 
the appropriations in the same ratio. 

To give you an idea, however, of the ultimate scope 
that the activities of this Bureau may be expected to 
attain I will give you a little more of its history. In 
1913 Congress considered the establishment of a Divi- 
sion of Markets. <A bill was passed by the Senate and 
reported favorably by the House creating such an 
agency. To carry out its provisions a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture said that would require an 
untold amount which he estimated from two hundred 
million to a billion dollars. That was too big a jump 
and too radical a step to take at once. The politicians 
knew they would have to slip upon the blind side of 
the American people so the report says wiser counsels 
prevailed and it was decided to substitute for that bill 
an item in the Agricultural appropriations bill under 
which “tentative work might begin in a rather inde- 
pendent way.” 

1 confess there are many useful functions that the 
Bureau of Markets might perform and thorougnhry 
Within the province of Government. 

Any attempt to act as a distributing agency, or prac- 
tice of organizing co-operative enterprises are wholly 
foreign to the functions of Government—an invasion 
of private business that will be fought to the uttermost 
by the Grain Dealers National Association. No greater 
calamity could befall this nation than the substitution 
of the political middleman for the commercial middle- 


man. Jistribution in the United States needs no im- 
petus or direction from any kind of Governmental 
agency. The sagacity and business acumen of Ameri- 


ean business men in all fields of endeavor far exceeds 
any that the Government might be able to employ. All 
channels of trade are so thoroughly covered by Ameri- 
ean business men under the propulsive force of com- 


petition that no politician or bureaucrat can be of any: 


service to them here. 

Now in order that my attitude concerning the farmers 
and their problems may not be misunderstood IT want 
to tell you 1 am a farmer myself. My father before 
me was one. I have no prejudice against them or their 
ealling. All my sympathies go out to the producers of 
this country. They are the mainstay of the nation. 
They and their efforts are the very basis of our na- 
tional wealth and our national progress and our na- 
tional greatness. I would not do aught to hinder their 


progress. On the other hand I would do all to protect 
and to prosper them. 
My attitude toward socialistic schemes for their 


amelioration is for their protection. My opposition to 
the Government showing them special favors is urged 
for the protection of the farmer and his fellow Ameri- 
cans and the guarantee of a government under which 
we can all live. Class legislation will engender jeal- 
ousies, foment discord, break down the constitution and 
destroy our republican form of government. 


Ww. 19 Vandiver, Transportation Commissioner of 
the Grain Dealers National Association, addressed 
the afternoon session, covering in his speech the 
construction and maintenance of side tracks, lia- 
bility clauses, ground rentals, loss and damage 
claims, carload minimums, reconsignments, demur- 
rage, and other subjects of kindred importance. 

J. D. Mead of Fort Scott read an interesting and 
valuable paper on “Expense of Operating a Country 
Elevator.” giving a careful analysis of shipping 
and handling costs at country stations. 

Chairman H. lL. Shellabarger of the Arbitration 
Committee then rendered his report, and advised 
certain changes in arbitration fees to more nearly 
correspond with the amounts at issue. 

The financial report was read by Secretary 
Smiley, showing receipts of $12,287.20 for the year 
ended December 31. 1920. and a balance from the 
previous year of $2,236.76. The year’s disburse- 
ments were $9,072.29, leaving $5,451.67 in the treas- 
ury. / 

The Resolutions Committee then brought in their 
report, which included the following resolutions: 

Demanding that freight rates on grain and grain 


products be substantially reduced by congressional 
action. 
Instructing the secretary to continue his efforts 


to secure the enactment in Kansas of a law giving the 
Public Utilities Commission full authority to deter- 
mine and fix the value of all railroad rights-of-way 
in the state. 

Condemning Senate bill No. 202. which seeks to re- 
vise the Federal tax law by placing a tax on all sales 
and eliminating the excess profits tax. 

Instructing the president of the Association to ap- 
point a committee of two to confer with committees 
from the Oklahoma and Texas grain dealers’ associa- 
tions with a view to securing a greater uniformity of 
trede rules. 

Instructing the president of the Association to ap- 

oint a committee of three to meet officials of the 
ansas City Board of Trade with the object of abolish- 

ing the present differentials between grades provided 

for in purchase contracts. : 

Thanking the Kansas City Board of Trade and its 
officers for courtesies and hospitality shown the asso- 
ciation during the convention. 


It was moved and carried by a standing vote that 
a vote of thanks be extended President B. E. Cle- 
ment for his splendid address. 

The following resolution reaffirming confidence 
in Grain Exchanges, was also adopted: - 


Whereas, many unfair laws providing for the reg- 
ulation. supervision and taxation of the erain ex- 
changes are being sought which would badly eripple 
our present grain marketing machinery without at- 
tempting to provide any substitute guide to market 
valves. and : 

Whereas. these well regulated public trading places 
throughovt their years of slow development have 
striven to establish the sanctity of contracts to the 
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end that the influence of all buying and selling on 
the grain exchanges shall be reflected in the market 


price, and : 
Whereas, the grain exchanges make possible the 
expeditious marketing of grain at any time on a 


narrower margin than any other commodity is mar- 
keted, be it 

Resolved by the Kansas Grain Dealers 
in Kansas City, this 26th day of May: That we be- 
lieve that the grain exchanges afford the most effi- 
cient and the most dependable method of marketing 
grain yet devised, and we would consider it an eco- 
nomical blunder of grave import to the entire world 
for Congress to enact laws placing the grain business 
at the mercy of one man or under rigid regulations 
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which will cripple the exchanges or prevent the trades 
there made reflecting the true market value of the 
grains traded in; and be it further 

Resolved: That we reaffirm our full confidence in 
the ability and eagerness of the grain exchanges to 
correct every abuse which may arise in future trading 
to the end that all suspicion of market manipulation 
shall be removed. 


The election of officers was then held and 
sulted as follows: 

President: Joseph D. Mead, Fort Scott, Kan. 

Vice-President: J. E. Burns, St. Mary’s, Kan. 


re- 


F. A. DERBY, DIRECTOR 


Secretary and Treasurer: E. J. Smiley, Topeka, 
Kan, 

Directors: F. A. Derby, Topeka, Kan.; Roy W. 
Cox, Elsmore, Kan.; E. L. Brown, Chester, Neb. 


The convention then adjourned sine die. 


CONVENTION NOTES 

Pencils were distributed among the grain ship- 
pers present by the Updike Grain Company of 
Omaha, Neb. 

A Fairbanks Grain Tester was on exhibition for 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., of Chicago. Mr. Talia- 
ferro represented the company on the convention 
floor. : 

Other machinery companies represented were: 
The Richardson Grain Separator Company, of Min- 
neapolis, by R. T. Carey; the Smith Scale Com- 
pany of Columbus, Ohio, by H. C. Draver; the S. 
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Howes Company of Silver Creek, N. Y., by F. BE. 
Dorsey; the Invincible Grain Cleaner Company, 
Silver Creek, N. Y., by F. J. Murphy. 

J. Groseth and J. A. Chadwick represented the 
Strong-Scott Manufacturing Company of Minneap- 
olis, Minn. They had on exhibition the Bird Ship- 
ping Scale. 

A model of the Globe Dump manufactured by the 
Globe Machinery & Supply Company of Des Moines, 
Iowa, was shown to interested grain dealers by 
F. S. Harshbarger, the company’s able representa- 
tive. 

The Trapp-Gohr-Donovan 
Neb., was represented by C. L. Trapp, G. E. Win- 
slade and J. C. Williams, with a wooden model of 
the well-known Trapp Truck and Wagon Dump on 


Company of Omaha, 


display. 
Elevator builders and designers represented at 
the convention included: The Jones-Hettelsater 


Construction Company of Kansas City, represented 
by Mr. Hettelsater; the Burrell Engineering & Con- 
struction Company, represented by E. Lee Heinden- 
reich. 

TEXAS GRAIN DEALERS MEET 

The Texas Grain Dealers Association held its 
twenty-fourth annual meeting at Galveston on May 
23-24. President B. E. Clement, of Waco, in his 
annual address reviewed the Southeastern rate case 
which is still in process of adjustment, and recom- 
mended some constitutional amendments and a 
modification of the arbitration rules and the trade 
rules. He spoke of the plan of the Committee of 
Seventeen which he designated “A scheme as vision- 
nary as it is revolutionary,—as dangerous as it is 
designing.” He expressed sincere sympathy with 
producers but condemned those who took advantage 
of this condition by exploiting it. 

Secretary H. B. Dorsey made his annual report 
in which he stated that the membership of the Asso- 
ciation was 478 and that the amount of cash on hand 
in the treasury was $8,555.86. He made a strong 
plea for better co-operation of the members in Asso- 
ciation work, particularly with regard to answering 
inquiries to crop conditions. 

E. W. Crouch of the Arbitration Committee re- 
ported that 109 cases had been filed during the 
year and that awards had been made to the amount 
of $18,076.44. Twenty-two cases were compromised; 
14 cases were dismissed. And at present there are 
16 cases untried on the docket. 

W. K. Vandiver, traffic commissioner of the Grain 
Dealers National Association, spoke briefly, review- 
ing work of the National Association on Docket No. 
9 009, liability under the telegraph company’s rules, 
and on the general reduction of freight rates. He 
invited all Texas dealers to send to him their traffic 
and transportation problems and he would render 
what assistance he could. 


President Clement appointed the following com- 


mittee: 
Resolutions: R. I. Merrill, Fort Worth; Douglas 
W. King, San Antonio; J. C. Mytinger, Wichita 


Falls; W. R. Archer, Houston; Sam J. Smith, Waco; 


H. L. Strong, Wichita, Kan.; J. S. Gordon, Beau- 
mont. 
Committe on Recommendation of the President, 


Constitution and By-Laws: R,. L. Cole, Krum; J. V. 
Neuhaus, Housten; Mr. Waters, Easton; L. C. Me- 
Murty, Pampa; Joe E. Lawther, Dallas; W. H. Kill- 
ingsworth, San Antonio; Fred C. Cornforth, Waco. 

J. C. Keel of Gainesville had for his subject “Is 
Compulsory Pooling of Grain by Farmers Best for 
All Interests?” He reviewed the various plans by 
which farmers propose to pool their grain and ex- 
pressed his whole conclusion of the movement when 
he said, ‘You need not be afraid of a farmers poo} 
putting you out of business.” 

TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 

The Tuesday morning session opened with a dis- 
eussion of live weevil. A resolution was adopted 
that the Association go on record as favoring the 
controlling interests of any market taking such steps 
as may be necessary to eliminate live weevil from 
ears of wheat. 

A resolution was also adopted requesting the grain 
supervising department to have the supervisors visit 
the various offices in their districts more often to 
promote uniformity in grain grading. 

It was moved and carried that the Association ap- 
point a committee of two to meet with a like com- 
mittee of the other two southwestern associations 
to draft uniform trade rules and to report back to 
the Texas Association for consideration at the next 
annual meeting. 

The Resolutions Committee presented resolutions 
covering the following subjects, which were adopted: 
Urging repeal of the Adamson Law and Clayton Act 
and advising reduction of railway wage scale; com- 
mending new elevator facilities at Galveston: en- 
Gorsing rate making powers of state commissions; 
condemning disturbances by striking dock workers 
at Galveston; urging boards of trade to make 
stricter rules covering future trading, but condemn- 
ing the vesting of autocratic authority to regulate 
boards in the Seergtary of Agriculture or any other 
person. 

Other resolutions were adopted, condemning ac- 
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tivity by Federal or state Government in commer- 
cial lines of business, and instructing the secre- 
tary to write to various exchanges to take necessary 
steps to establish grades for Country Run Cane 
Seed. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Cole, chairman of the Committee on Constitu- 
tion and By-laws, reported for that Committee and 
a number of changes in the instruments were 
adopted. 

The Association voted to affiliate with the West 
Texas Chamber of Commerce and also to hire a 
traffic expert. Claude Mayer of Fort Worth was 
presented with a $100 Liberty Bond as a prize in the 
booster campaign. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, John EH. Bishop of Houston; first 
vice-president, R. I. Merrill, Fort Worth; second 
vice-president, Douglas. W. King, San Antonio; sec- 
retary-treasurer, H. B. Dorsey, Fort Worth. Execu- 
tive Committee: Allen Early, Amarillo; J. C. Myt- 
inger, Wichita Falls; L.-G. Bellew, Pilot Point. Arbi- 
tration Appeals Committee: John EH. Bishop, Hous- 
ton; E. W. Crouch, McGregor; W. H. Killingsworth, 
San Antonio; A. P. Hugston, Plano; J. M. Beasley, 
Amarillo. 

The Executive Committee selected the following 
on the Arbitration Committee: Joe E. Lawther, 
Dallas; R. L. Cole, Krum; J. V. Neuhaus, Houston. 

The convention adjcurned sine die. 


INTERESTING MEETING IN OKLAHOMA 
The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Okla- 
homa Grain Dealers Association was held at Okla- 
homa City on May 18 and 19. President W. M. 
Randels of Enid, presided, but made no opening ad- 
dress, referring to the report of Secretary Prouty 
for the activities of the Association during the year. 
Secretary Prouty covered in detail a variety of 
interests which the Association has had, including 
grain doors and coopering claims, loss and damage 
claims, legislation, arbitration and trade rules. Rel- 
ative to the latter he drew attention to correspond- 
ence between the Texas and Kansas associations 
for a revision of the trade rules of all southwestern 
associations, making them uniform. He reported 
that the total membership of the Association of 
April 30 was 234, a substantial gain for the year. 

Following Secretary Prouty’s report, Frank J. 
Wykoft, president of the Trademen's National Bank 
of Oklahoma City, spoke on the financial situation, 
in which he reviewed briefly the banking and rail- 
road problems now affecting grain dealers. 

B. L. Hargis, president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, gave a very interesting address chiefly de- 
voted to a condemnation of the Government pro- 
posal of control of the grain trade. He analyzed the 
Tincher Bill, which is now before the Senate, taking 
it apart clause by clause and showing now foreign it 
was to all precedent and right. 

W. A. Barlow, of Galveston, Texas, had for his 
subject, “Avoiding Difficulties at the Port of Gal- 
veston.” He spoke of the frequent congestion of 
grain cars on Galveston Island for which owners 
could not be identified, creating delays of from 16 
to 45 days. This condition was the result, largely, 
of the carelessness of shippers in not notifying their 
consignees of the shipment and the car number 
in which it was made. 

John Fields, editor of the Oklahoma Farmer of 
Oklahoma City, spoke on co-operation and defended 
the movement on the ground that in many cases 
farmers were forced to unite to protect themselves. 
He expressed regret that farming has become so 
commercialized that there were many farms within 
the state which did not even have a cow, a pig, or 
chickens. 

B. EB. Clement, president of the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Association, of Waco, Texas, spoke on ‘“Co- 
operative Marketing and the’ Bureau of Markets.” 
He condemned in strong terms the practice of the 
county agents in merchandising products and the 
Bureau of Markets for encouraging this practice. 

At the conclusion of this session, President Ran- 
dels appointed the following committees: Resolu- 
tion, Dick O’Bannon, Claremore; Myron Humphrey, 
Chickasha; C. E. Munn, Enid. Nominating, J. S. 
Hutchins, Ponca City; M. C. McCafferty, Enid; 
George Moore,-Oklahoma City. 

THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 

H. H. Schutz, statistician of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture at Oklahoma City, gave a careful 
review of the Oklahoma crop situation of May 1. 

W. K. Vandiver, transportation commissioner of 
the Grain Dealers National Association, invited 
questions on transportation and a number of in- 
teresting points were introduced, including side 
track leases and maintenance, claims for loss and 
damage, and reconsigning rules and charges. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 

M. C. McCafferty of the Auditing Committee ap- 
proved the treasurer’s report which showed a bal- 
ance in the treasury of $1,172.46 and $112.50 due 
from Association dues. 

Mr. Gale of the Claim Department of the Asso- 
ciation showed that 388 claims had been filed dur- 
ing the year and a large amount collected. 

A resolution was carried making the collection 
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fee for loss and damage claims 15 per cent instead 
of the lu per cent now in effect. Ail members were 
urged to use the claims department. 
Two hundred doliars were appropriated from the 
treasury for the Boys’ Wheat Club Association. 
Dick O’Bannon reported the following resolutions 
which were adopted: 


On Tri-State Trade Rules 


Whereas, our secretary has recognized the efforts 
of members of our own and nelgnburing associations 
to lay roundation for a codification or grain trad- 
ing rules, to the end that unirormity of rules may 
oy aan in the states uf Kansas, Okianoma and Texas; 
and, : 

Whereas, expressions in general are favorable to 
this pian of setung up uniiorm trading ruies for 
these three states tnrough their Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation; now therefore be it 

Resvived: That as an expression of our taith in the 
purpose of those who are putting forth this plan, and 
as an expression of our desire as an association to 
become a party thereto, we memoralize both the Kan- 
sas and tne ‘vexas Associations to the toregoing ef- 
1ect, and ask them to signify at once to the Executive 
Committee of the Oklanoma Assvuciation that their 
respective associations through the proper association 
authorities of each, shali, ac the enu of 60 days, 
name two members trom each association to meet 
with two members of the Oklahoma Association for 
the purpose or (and clothe with authority to, when 
acting as a committee of the whole) reducing to exact 
verbiage ail rules of each of the three ‘associations, 
when such rules aim at a common result. ; 

The report of this Committee of the Whole to be 
adopted in turn by each Association through its 
Executive Committee within 30 days after ‘Such 
report comes into the hands of the respective Execu- 
tive Committee chairman. 

That all by-laws which are in hindrance of this 
move be by common consent set aside in order that 


‘this needed and important work may be pushed to an 


early conclusion. 


On Freight Rates 

Whereas, the present low vaiue of grain at Ameri- 
can polnts o£ consumption, takeu im connecuon with, 
or reauced py, the cuormouslty high freignt rates, 
brings so meager a result in the ivrm or net pro- 
ceeus to the 1acmer Ivus his grain at country stations, 
or in the fielas; and, 

Woaereas, tne situation is such that discouragement 
contronts the farmer and there is nov incentive tor 
him to produce unaer these conditions, and, 

Whereas, In the consideration~o1 rrergnt rates now 
in effect, 1t 1s believed that these rates are the result 
of the so-calied 6 per cent section vt the ‘ransporta- 
tion Act, eitective March 1, 1lyzv, whien saia section 
instructed the Interstate Commerce Commission so to 
levy i1reight rates upon all tratic as would bring 
returns as neariy as possibie to 6 per cent of the 
value of the railroad property aevoteu to public use; 
and, 

Whereas, it is learned that the Interstate Commerce 
Comimission through a public aadress maae by its 
cnasrman, informea the citizenship of the country 
tnat treight rates could not be reduced for the reason 
that rateS now: in effect haa not, up to the present 
time, yielded to the railroads the’6 per cent which the 
said ‘'ransportation Act undertook to insure them; 
and, assuming trom the foregoing that no relief can 
be expected urom the Inters.cate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which, through its ehairman, has spoken as 
afloresaid; now, theretore be it 

Resoived, by the Grain Dealers Association of Okla- 
homa, assembled in annual convention in OKlahoma 
City, May 18 and 19, 1921, that present freight rates 
upon grain and grain products should be materially 
reduced in one form or another by congressional 
action, 

This convention does not want to be understood 
as saying that the prevailing low prices on grain can 
be charged wholly to high freight rates, for it is 
recognized that conditions of economic kind have en- 
tered into all readjustments of value; but this con- 
vention does, nevertheless, express itself as wholly 
convinced trom experience and observation that the 
existing freight rates do stifle, limit, and to a large 
degree prevent the movement of the traffic of the 
country, and the sale of raw products upon a living 
basis—weighing against the price at points of con- 
sumption the very low prices which farmers are re- 
ceiving at points of production. 

Therefore, regarding present conditions as insuf- 
ferable and believing that a material reduction in 
freight rates will probably not be made without a 
prcporionate decrease in railroad operating expenses, 
@.4 

Resolved: That we offer it as our belief that present 
rates of compensation as paid to officers and em- 
ployes are excessive; and, furthermore, that in the 
payment of employes there exists abuses which should 
be corrected; and above all, that eight hours service 
should be given by an employe where eight hours’ 
pay is received; and that in all cases the public should 
be protected to the extent that railway employes shall 
be led to give value received in the way of service 
in return tor the pay such employes receive; 

That a properly printed copy of this resolution be 
submitted to each member of the Oklahoma delega- 
tion in the House and Senate of the United States, 
with a personal letter from the officers of this Asso- 
ciation, asking the best attention of these members 
of the Oklahoma delegation. 

All to be supplemented by an earnest: appeal to 
other organizations to assist in furthering the efforts 
of the Grain Dealers Association of Oklahoma in this 
matter of working with members of Congress, looking 
at the repeal of the so-called 6 per cent section, and 
directing the Interstate Commerce Commission to re- 
duce rates, 


Opposed to One Man Government 


Whereas, the excellent program which marked the 
afternoon session of the convention of the Grain 
Dealers Association of Oklahoma at Oklahoma City, 
May 18, 1921, brought forth many expressions from 
proponents of one cause and another; and 

Whereas, sundry of these expressions were highly 
antagonistic one toward another; now therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Grain Dealers Association of 
Oklahoma, in convention assembled this 19th day of 
May, 1921: That we as a body desire to present our- 
selves before the world at large, and before Oklahoma 
members of the Congress of the United States as 
adopting no heated expressions, nor holding heated 
views; but that we, as a body of tradesmen living 
close to the farmers of Oklahoma, and sharing alike 
in their prosperity and adversity, do view, with rea- 
sonableness, ‘such efforts as our farmers shall make 
for the betterment of their economic condition. 

That we are apprehensive only in cgnnection with 
the possible unwise use of such power aS may come 
to farmers through erratic or ill-considered efforts to 
organize upon basis of a drastic or revolutionary plan 
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predicated upon promises, some of which we know 
it to be impossible to realize upon. 3 

Therefore, In committing ourselves to these senti- 
ments, we desire to have conveyed through our Asso- 
ciation officials to the members of Congress from 
Oklahoma: : 

1. Our disapproval of the lending by Government 
of men to the cause of farm organization for so-called 
direct-marketing purposes. 

2. Our disapproval. of the enactment as a farm 
measure, or under whatever other guise, of any na- 
tional legislation having as a part of its plan the 
regulation of the grain exchanges of the country by 
any one man or any small group of men; or regula- 
tion other than by properly enacted constructive, duly- 
corrective and sane statutes. 


The Sales Tax 


Whereas, such a tax as applied to grain sales would 
of the members of the Grain Dealers Association of 
Oklahoma, in convention assembled at Oklahoma City 
this 19th day of May, 1921, pending national legisla- 
tion in the form of the so-called “Smoot Bill,” which 
is to us represented as seeking to levy a tax of 1 
per cent upon gross sales; and : 

Whereas, Such a tax as applied to grain sales would 
be confiscatory unless it should be all-inclusive, and 
scientifically distributed from, and between, the grain 
field'and a finished manufactured product; and 

Whereas, exemplification of the proof of this charge 


of confiscatory principle in the case of grain should 
the so-called “Smoot Bill’ become law, was given 
our Association -yesterday, in another connection, 
when a speaker referred to his knowledge of certain 
ears of wheat having changed ownership as many 
as 15 times before reaching the port of Galveston; 
now therefore, be it 

Resolved: That we convey to the members of Con- 
gress from Oklahoma our sense of alarm and our un- 
alterable opposition as we contemplate the enact- 
ment of any measure which shall lay upon grain sales 
such a tax as is credited to the provisions of the 
so-called 1 per cent “Smoot Bill.” ‘ ’ 

That if confiscatory taxes must be laid in an 
effort to support the Government, those taxes shall, 
by gradation, reach downward from the luxuries in- 
dulged by our people and_but lightly touch the prod- 
uets of farm and raneh until such products shall have 
passedfrom without the realm of necessities and 
shall have passed into the realm of luxuries. 

A resolution was adopted extending the thanks of 
the Association to ‘Oklahoma City’s mayor and people 
for their hospitality and to the operators on the pro- 
gram for their attendance and efforts. 


The election of officers followed the adoption of 
the Nominating Committee’s report as follows: 
President. R. E. Nelson, Clinton, Okla.; vice presi- 
dent, E. F. Bouldin, Muskogee; secretary-treasurer, 
Cc. F. Prouty, Oklahoma City. Directors: M. E. 
Humphrey, Chickasha; C. W. Goltry, Enid; Fritz 
Straughn, Oklahoma City; Frank O’Bannon, Clare- 
more; Ll. E. Bouquot, Woodward. Arbitration 
Committee: U. F. Clemons, Marshall; K. E. Hum- 
phrey, El Reno; George L. Moore, Oklahoma City. 
Tri-State Appeals Board: J. H. Shaw, Enid. 

Resolutions were adopted instructing the secre- 
tary to notify all members of the Association who 
are engaged in scooping at stations where there are 
regular grain dealers to desist; if they do not, then 
to expel them from the Association. And also to 
notify the brokers of Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, 
to confine their bids to regular dealers only. ~ 

The meeting adjourned sine die. 


NATIONAL CHANGES DATE OF MEETING 

The dates for the annual convention of the Grain 
Dealers National Association have’ been changed 
from October 10, 11 and 12, to October 3, 4 and 
5. The Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill., has been se- 
lected as headquarters, and the convention meet- 
ings will be held in one of the ballrooms of that 
commodious hostelry. After the first dates were 
set it was found impossible to secure proper hotel 
accommodations and so the date was advanced a 
week. 


INDIANA DEALERS HAVE FINE PROGRAM 


The program is about complete for the mid-sum- 
mer meeting of the Indiana Grain Dealers Associa- _ 
tion to be held at Indianapolis, June 24, beginning 
at 10 a. m) 

Some excellent people have been secured to ad- 
dress the meeting as follows: J. P. Griffin, presi- 
dent, Chicago Board of Trade; Fred E. Davis, 
president, Bank, Tipton, Ind.; Prof. T. A. Coleman, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.; Chas. Quinn, 
secretary, Grain Dealers National Association, To- 
ledo, Ohio; B. A. Worthington, president, C. I. & 
W. Railroad, Indianapolis; Commissioner McCardle 
or Commissioner Barnard from the Public Service 
Commission, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Besides these speakers the meeting will be full 
of discussions of the many important problems 
relating to the trade, and it will be important that 
all dealers be present to lend their counsel. 


NORTHWEST DEALERS AT SPOKANE 

The annual meeting of the Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Association will be held this year 
on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, June 23, 24 and 
25, at Spokane, Wash. The territory embraced 
by the Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion comprises the states of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and extending into California, this organi- 
zation having taken the unoccupied territory not 
being covered by any other grain dealers’ asso- 
ciations. It is the youngest grain dealers’ asso- 
ciation in the country and also covers the widest 
territory and all branches of the grain industry. 
Portland is the headquarters, where well-equipped 
offices are maintained in the Henry Building. The 
officials of the organization are now working out 
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their plans in detail for the convention. Invita- 
tions will be issued soon, along with the program. 
Officers of the Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 
Association are: §. C, Armstrong, president, Seat- 
tle; I. C. Sanford, vice-president, Portland; H. N. 
Stockett, secretary-treasurer, Portland. Directors 
are: M. J. O’Neill, Spokane; B. T. Lord, Seattle; 
N. A. Leach, Portland; S. C. Armstrong, Seattle; 
N. A. Roberts, Spokane; S. C. Draper, Portland; 
INVGAL Urquhart, Lind, Wash.; L. G. Pattullo, Seat- 
ee F. J. Rielly, Spokane, and I. C. Sanford, Port- 


HAY ASSOCIATION PLANS 

Secretary J. Vining Taylor of the National Hay 
Association recently sent the following notice rela- 
tive to the annual meeting: 

“IT want to call your attention to the fact that 
we have secured, through the various passenger 
associations, reduced rates to the convention on 
the basis of a fare and a half for the round trip 
on the certificate plan from all points in the U. S. 
upon the condition that we have an attendance of 
350 or more. When you purchase your ticket to 
the meeting, say to your agent that you want a 
certificate of purchase of one-way ticket, in fact, 
you had better inquire from your agent a few days 
before you are ready to leave, whether or not he 
has these certificates so he can provide himself 
with them for your convenience. Then when you 
reach the convention, these tickets must be turned 
over to Morton Longnecker, my assistant, for his 
signature and validation by a special agent sent 
by the Passenger Association. Now, it is up to 
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DEMURRAGE CHARGES ON HAY 


An attempt of a shipper to circumvent embargoes 
against hay consigned to Cincinnati over the Big 
Four in April and May, 1918, was disastrous to the 
complainant on No. 11734, Maguire & Co. vs. Louis- 
ville & Nashville, Director-General, et al., opinion 
No. 6869. 61 I. C. C. 658-60. The Commission has 
dismissed that complaint, holding that demurrage 
charges on 21 carloads of hay held at Covington, 
Ky., on account of the embargoes, were not unreas- 
onable or otherwise unlawful. The demurrage 
charges and war taxes on those cars amounted to 
$1,221.81. The complainant asked for the return of 
that money, but the Commission held that there 
was nothing in what the Director-General did war- 
ranting such a return. 

The Commission’s report said that the complain- 
ant admitted that the shipments were billed to 
Covington to circumvent the embargo against Cin- 
cinnati. Complainant tried to have the cars 
switched to yards in Cincinnati and Newport, but 
did not succeed in obtaining permit for the move- 
ment until the amount of demurrage and war 
taxes mentioned had accrued. 


ELEVATOR.|'LEASE CASE 


The Traffic World of June 4 contained the fol- 
lowing interesting communication from the R. HE. 
Jones Company of Wabasha, Minn., relative to its 
rental rate for elevator land: 


In July, 1920, we paid the C. M. & St. P. Ry., under 
protest, $40 for elevator land lease at one of our 
stations. Such annual rentals are supposed to be 
fixed at 6 per cent of the valuation of the land oc- 
eupied, The valuation of the land under our lease 
at this station is put by the railway company at 
$160, the minimum rental charge of the railway com- 
pany being $10. We wrote the railway company for 
a correction of this rental before next renewal. 

A few days ago a Chicago representative of the 
Cc. M. & St. P. Ry., together with the division super- 
intendent, called on us and stated that under a rul- 
ing of the Interstate Commerce Commission these 
land lease rentals must now be based on, the valua- 
tion of the land plus the valuation of the sidetrack 
fronting the leased land, which, in the instance under 
eonsideration, would make our next rental at $41.86 
in the place of $10; that these valuations are given 
the railway company by the Commission and must 
be used.as fast as received, with every original land 
lease or renewal; that this order applies to every rail- 
way in the country. This means that the elevator 
and mill owners of the country are up against an 
item of considerable interest. | 

We replied that our elevator in question and prac- 
tically all country elevators are located on_ side- 
tracks that are used by the public as well as by 
the elevator owners. The public has same privileges 

recisely in car service as the elevator or mill owner. 

seek to make a charge for a service to an’in- 
dividual that it extends to the public without charge? 
This proposition would create discrimination. he 
individual, moreover, by reason of his building and 
business, brin tonnage to the railway that it 
otherwise would not get. The railway participates 
in the benefits of the business of the individual, built 
and developed by his own money and labor, and now 

proposes to penalize him for it. 
he reply to us mainly was that such, however, 
was the ruling of the L C. C.—such was the law. 
_ The point was also made that the sidetrack oppo- 
site the elevators was used exclusively by the ele- 
the two cases not parallel. But. to 


a aes: * one wants exclusive use of such 
sidetrack, nor is it practiced. Wherever and when- 
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you folks to help me put this across so do not 
fail to ask for these certificates when you leave 
home, We shall give you more information on 
this later. 

“Don’t forget the time of this meeting, August 
23-24, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

“The Inspectors’ Conference will be held in Chi- 
cago, August 3, and we expect every man interested 
in the hay grades to be at this conference. If we 
are to counteract the Government’s action in this 
matter, we must be in position to show these 
people that we are trying to put the grades on a 
workable basis. You are urged to take part in 
this. Put your suggestions in writing and send 
them to me at once.” 


OHIO DEALERS PLAN MEETING 

The forty-second annual meeting of the Ohio 
Grain Dealers Association will be held at Toledo, 
Ohio, Wednesday and Thursday, June 22 and 23, 
1921. These days will be entirely devoted to the 
meeting and not for going and returning. Please 
be present at the opening, 9:30 a. m., Wednesday, 
says Secretary McCord, and stick on the job “until 
the last horn blows’; we want assistance and en- 
couragement from every mother’s son engaged in 
the grain business, of the great state of Ohio, and 
elsewhere. 

The Toledo boys will give us a hearty welcome 
and pleasing entertainment for all in attendance. 
Headquarters will be at Hotel Waldorf. The ses- 
sions will be held in the Auditorium on the 8th 
floor of the LaSalle & Koch Department Store 
Building, Corner of Huron and Adams Streets. 
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ever it is convenient for the public to load or un- 


load cars opposite an elevator, it is done with no 
protest. e 
In the instance of the particular lease in ques- 


tion we find that the land covered by the lease does 
not include the land covered by the sidetrack oppo- 
site, which we believe is true with every railway 
lease in thé country. 

We assume that neither the I. C. C. nor anyone 
else can compel us to lease what we do not want. 
We do not want exclusive use of any sidetrack privi- 
lege. We want the same use as the other fellow 
who is asked to pay nothing. 

Query: Can the railway cancel lease on ground of 
a refusal to lease the sidetrack opposite? We pre- 
sume that as a common carrier the railway cannot 
eancel without sufficient cause. We do not object to 
renewal of lease of land already covered in our lease 
and on the railway company’s terms. with car servyv- 
ice, however, same as given those not having invest- 
ments on railway’s right-of-way. 

We presume that owners of structures on land not 


owned by the railway company also will be ap- 
proached for rentals for sidetrack service, 
We have recited this case to one of the leading 


law firms in Minneapolis and are now awaiting their 
investigation for opinion as to procedure for protec- 
tion or defense. We shall be glad to extend this 
opinion in part or in full to those who are interested 
and who write to us. 

We believe, however, that if this controversy lands 
in the courts, the defense should be undertaken. not 
by any individual, but by the larger interests of the 
large associations. 


NO SURPLUS CARS FOR HARVEST 


There are plenty of grain cars available at the 
present time, but that does not mean there will be 
a-‘surplus for the crop movement. W. L. Barnes, 
executive manager for the car service division of 
the American Railway Association, put out a bul- 
ietin CSD-6 dated May 26, calling attention to this 
conditicn. In the bulletin, Mr. Barnes said: 


It is important at this time to consider the fol- 
lowing facts: 

. On March Ii, 1921, there were two and a half 
billion bushels of grain on farms, an increase over 
each of the two preceding years of 50 per cent. This 
included 26 per cent more wheat, 50 per cent more 
corn and 65 per cent more oats than in 1920. 

2. The condition of Winter wheat on May 1, was 
88.8 per cent, as against 79.1 per cent a year ago, 
indicating an increased production of approximately 
15,524,000 bushels or 9 per cent. While later reports 
indicate a somewhat lower yield, the prospects are 
good for a yield in excess of 1920 and in excess of 
the five-year average. 

3. Preliminary estimates (unofficial) indicate the 
spring acreage of all grains to be equal, if not 
greater, than in 1920. 

4. The box ear situation on 20 of the prin- 
cipal grain loading roads as of May 15, compiled 
by averaging individual percentages, is as follows: 


Total Cars on Percentage to Ownershi 
Line Home Cars on Line 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
92.0 87.6 71.9 14.2 13.4 5.6 


Particular attention is directed to the percentage 
of cars on line; although 4.4 per cent better than 
last year, the heavy return of home cars in unservice- 
able condition has so greatly increased the bad orders 
that these roads actually have available for service 
only 78.6 per cent of their ownership, as compared 
with 82 per cent a year ago, a reduction of 3.4 per 
cent, representing approximately 15,000 cars. 

5. The beginning of the wheat harvest, which oc- 
curs in north Texas and Oklahoma, is only two or 
three weeks off, with indications pointing to the im- 
mediate marketing of a larger proportion of the crop 
than usual. 

On the other hand, heavier loading of grain and 
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grain products since March 1 this year than last 
(average weekly loading 1921—35,095; 1920—30,129) 
has no doubt reduced somewhat the excess on farms 
over previous years: and:there will not be this sum- 
mer the same competition for box cars for general 


traffic as a year ago. It is obvious, however, that 
intensive preparation is necessary to meet the pros- 
pective demands for cars of a grade suitable for 
grain, flour, cement and other high-class commodi- 
ties. 

The Car Service Commission urges the importance 
of: 

1. Closer 


gr SAE Nios over loading to insure proper 
ce 


selection of rs, particularly a more adequate ob- 


servance of Car Service Rule 1. The latter applies 
with special force to the grain loading roads which 
must build up and conserve their supply of home 
ears. 


2. Heaviest practicable car repair program, special- 
izing on producing grain-fit cars. 

3. Withdrawal from service and storage in grain 
loading territory of cars suitable for grain loading. 

4. Prompt return to owning roads, loaded if pos- 
sible or empty if necessary, of cars belonging to grain 
loading roads. 

5. As. far 
into 
rough 


loading grain-fit cars 


as practicable, 
the loading of 


grain territory, and confining 
freight for other territories to non-fit cars. 
With the present heavy percentage of home cars 
on line (highest for 13 years) and the light 
traffic demands, each road should take such local 
measures aS may be necessary to provide for pres- 
pective loading reauirements. It should be possi- 
ble under such conditions to protect the situation 
with minimum assistance from the Car Service Di- 
vision. It will be our purpose to interfere as little 
as possible with the normal functioning of the Car 
Service Rules and to encourage the roads to work 
out their local exchange of equipment problems in 
accordance with existing rules and agreements, 


REDUCTION IN EX-LAKE GEORGIAN BAY AND 
LAKE HURON PORTS GRAIN RATES 
TO BOSTON, MASS. 

We are advised that effective June 25, 1921, the 
rates on grain ex-lake from Georgian Bay and Lake 
Huron ports to Boston, Mass., and points taking 
same rate basis, on domestic shipments, will be re- 
duced to the extent of 2 cents per 100 pounds, says 
J. S. Bréwn of the Chicago Board. 

Following are the ex-lake Georgian Bay and Lake 
Huron Ports rates effective June 25, 1921, which 
rates include cost of elevation and free storage at 
Lake Ports, not exceeding 30 days during period 


December 16 to August 31, inclusive, and 15 
days during period September 1 to December 15, 
inclusive: 
IN CENTS PER 100 LBS. 
To Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
Boston, Mass., Dom. . 24.34 24.4 23.07 24.04 


This reduction follows that made effective June 
20, 1921, in the ex-lake Buffalo rates, as announced 
in our Bulletin 536—Corrected, the ex-lake Buffalo 
rates to Boston being one-half cent per bushel 
higher than those shown above. 


REDUCTION IN EXPORT RATES TO ATLANTIC 
PORTS FROM ILLINOIS AND INDIANA 


We are advised, says J. S. Brown, transportation 
manager of the Chicago Board of Trade, that effec- 
tive July 1, 1921, the through export rates to the 
Atlantic Seaports on grain and grain products from 
points in Illinois (including points on the west bank 
of the Mississippi River in Iowa and, Missouri) 
will be reduced to the extent of 3 cents per 100 
pounds. 

This reduction will be borne entirely by 
eastern carriers and will in no way affect 
specifics, or proportionals, to Chicago. 

The through export rates from points in Indiana 
which apply via Chicago will also be given this 
reduction of 3 cents, except that the reduction will 
be 114 cents from stations on the Chicago, Indian- 
apolis & Louisville Railway (Monon Route) and 
from stations on the Illinois Central Railroad, 
Switz City and west. 

As announced in our Bulletin 530, this reduction 
of 3 cents in the export rates was made effective 
May 2, 1921, on shipments originating in Trans- 
Mississippi River and Northwestern Territories— 
so that effective July 1, 1921, the reshipping rates 
east of Chicago and the east of Chicago propor- 
tions of the through rates from points in Mlinois 
and Indiana will again become the same, as indl- 
yvated in the following table: 


RESHIPPING RATES FROM CHICAGO--IN CENTS 
PER 100 POUNDS 


*Grain 


the 
the 


7Grain Products By-Prod 

To Dom. Exp. Dom. Exp. Dom. Exp 

Boston, Mass.......36% 30 37 *32 3s 34 

New York, N. Y....34% 30 35 *32 37 34 

Philadelphia, Pa....32% 29 33 30 35 32 

Baltimore, Md......31% 28% 32 29 34 31 
*Flour, 1 cent less. 


+Also, east of Chicago proportions of through r: 
from Illinois and Indiana. 


THE first sale in Texas of 1921 oats is reported 
from Sabinal from which 10 cars were shipped 
about May 15. Dealers predicted that by June 1 
shipments would reach 50 cars. The yield is light 
because of damage by ‘green bugs and unfav- 
orable weather, but the acreage in that section was 
ever three times that of last year. Oats harvest 
has begun in Bell County, where a yield of 30 
bushels is reported. There also the yield was dis- 
appointing, but the increased acreage over last year 
probably means a larger yield than last year. 
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The elevator at Port Colborne, Ont., is to be en- 


larged in the near future. 

A. Lareau, Chambly Basin, 
chants, have been registered. 

The McIntosh Grain & Feed Company, Ltd., of 
North Bay, Ont., has been incorporated, with a 
capital stock of $40,000. The incorporators include 
P. L. MelIntosh, E, J. McIntosh, M. A. McIntosh, 
D. J. Elliott and C. A, Elliott. 


Quebec, grain mer- 


THE DAKOTAS 

Repairs are being made to the elevator of ‘Wm. 
McBurney at Tyndall, S. D. 

The plant of the Empire Elevator 
Regent, N. D., has been closed. 

The Equity Co-operative Exchange has purchased 
the Farmers Elevator located at Medberry, N. D. 

L. D. Wait of Ravinia, S. D., is installing a Trapp 
Auto Truck Dump for the Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany at that point. 

The National Hlevator Company of Minot, 
has repaired its elevator. A dust house has 
built and cleaner installed. 

The Shanard Grain Company is to construct a 
new elevator at Parker, S. D. The company has its 
headquarters at Bridgewater. 

Motors have been instalied in the eievator of the 
Farmers Mill & Elevator Company of Hammer, S. D. 
The mill is equipped with electricity. 

Extensive repair work is being done to the ele- 
vator of the Kempton Grain Company of Kempton, 
N. D. -A new Globe Auto Dump has been installed. 

The Grain Products Company has ‘been in- 
corporated at Dickinson, N. D., capitalized at 
$25,000. The company will conduct a general grain 
business. 

Considerable repair work is to be done to the 
elevator of the Farmers Elevator Company of 
Parkston, S. D., this summer. Among other things, 
a truck dump will be installed. 

A new company is being organized by farmers at 
Elrod, S. D., to build and operate a grain elevator 
there. It is hoped that the elevator will be com- 
pleted in time for this year’s crop. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed for the 
Pollock Implement & Grain Company of Pollock, 
S. D. The company is capitalized at $50,000. M. 
DeBoer, E. B. Lund and J. J. Ricker are interested. 

A new building is to be erected at Presho, S. D., 
for A. A. Truax and C. H. Townsend of Mitchell. 
It will be used for grain storage purposes and for 
a feed mill. The men purchased the old Fahren- 
waid Hlevator at Presho last fall. 


Company at 


NAD Ss 
been 


EASTERN . 


A grain elevator is to be erected at York, Pa., for 
the Anderson Bros. 


A grain elevator of 8,000 bushels’ capacity is to 
be erected at Kennedyville, Md., for the Metcalf 
Bros. 

A new elevator is to be erected at Buffalo, N. Y., 
for the Co-operative Grange League, replacing the 
one which burned. 

Capitalized at $100,000, the grain, 
company of J. B. Reed & 
at Millerton, N. Y. 


The Hilman Bros. and the Healey Bros. at Fur- 
nace, Mass., have been succeeded in business by 
the Ware River Grain Company. 


To deal in grain and feed, the J. O. Dean Com- 
pany has been incorporated at Easton, Mass. The 
capital stock of the firm is $50,000. 

To handle grain, feed, etc., the A. P. Ames Com- 
pany has been incorporated at Peabody, Mass. The 
capital stock of the company amounts to $10,000. 

The American Grain & Feed Corporation of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., is to erect a grain elevator and mixing 
and grinding mill of 20 cars capacity. The capital 
stock of the firm is $1,000,000. B. J. Burns is presi- 
dent; J. Ray Totten, vice president; R. D. Ward, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The Hastern Grain, 


flour and feed 
< Sons, Inc., was incorporated 


Mill & Hlevator Corporation 
of Buffalo, N. Y., has purchased the Mutual Terminal 
Grain Elevator and the land and tracks of the 
Island Railroad Company. The transfer of the prop- 
erty will take place July 1. The elevator has a 
capacity of nearly 3,000,000 bushels. This will make 
the capacity of the Eastern corporation more than 


. corporated. 


of the Island Warehouse Corporation of which Nis- 
bet Grammer is president; J. J. Rammacher, vice 
president and treasurer and Edwin T. Douglass, 
manager. 

An elevator and flour mill is to be operated at 
Gordonville, near Intercourse, Pa., for the Osceola 
Roller Mills & Elevator Company. Jacob S. Shirk 
is president and Chas. Clayton, treasurer of the com- 
pany. 


Plans are being prepared for the Western Mary- 
land Railroad Company of Baltimore, Md., for in- 
creasing the storage capacity of the Port Coving- 
ton Elevator by 1,600,000 bushels. The capacity of 
the plant will be brought up to 3,600,000 bushels. 
Jhe capacity of the workhouse and the facilities 
for loading ships will also be increased. 


The elevator of the Culbertson Feed & Grain 
Company, Culbertson, Pa., the warehouse of the 
Marion Warehouse Company, Marion, Pa., and the 
warehouse of John A. Diehl & Co., Richmond, Pa., 
have been bought by Walker, Dich] & Walker, who, 
on July 1, succeed Diehl, Omwake & Diehl. The 
company has also purchased the Western Maryland 
Elevator at Eltenbald, Pa. Frank C. and Paul Walker 
and T. M. Diehl are interested. 


INDIANA 


Repairs are to be made to the plant of the W. S. 
Babcock Grain Company of Rennselaer, Ind. 

The interest of Chas. Wingard in the Mongo (Ind.) 
Elevator has been sold by him to his partner, C. C. 
Smith. 

The interest of Russell Bond in the Oaktown Grain 
Company, Oaktown, Ind., has been sold by him to 
Roy © Clodfelder. 

The elevator of the 
Ind., at Millgrove, 
of New Ross, Ind. 


The elevator of the Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Com- 
pany at Francesville, Ind., has been repaired and 
equipped with electricity. 


The capital stock of the Burket Equity Union, 
Burket, Ind., has been increased to $30,000. The 
company deals in grain products. 

The elevator of the Woodbury-Elliot Grain Com- 
pany at Fowlerton, Ind., has been purchased by 
the Fowlerton Elevator & Feed Company. 

A 24x70 foot warevouse and new coal bunkers 
are being erected at Fowlerton, Ind., for the Fowler- 
ton Elevator & Feed Company. The company oper- 
ates on a co-operative basis. 

A 240-acre farm owned by William Barton at 
Whitewater (Richmond p. o.), Ind., has been traded 
by him for the Ideal HPlevator at Ridgeville. The 
transaction involved $80,000. 


The Greensfork Grain Company has been incor- 
porated at Greensfork, Ind. Capital stock is $12,000. 
M. Gentry, Chas. R. Wilburn, W. E. McLaughlin and 
G. M. Sowers are the incorporators. 

The Hancock Mills & Hlevator at Greenfield, Ind., 
have been traded in by Richard Hagans for the 
farm of Otto Rettig of Hagerstown. Mr. Rettig 
was in the coal and ice business for 25 years. 

The new elevator of Valentine & Valentine at 
Amity (Franklin p. 0.), Ind., has been completed. 
The capacity of the elevator is 20,000 bushels wheat 


and 30,00 bushels corn. It is to be electrically oper- 
ated. 


The Farmers Hominy Mill at Seymour, Ind., has 
been purchased by the Farmers Co-operative Ele- 


Shireley Bros. of Dunkirk, 
has been sold to Harold Neeham 


vator Company, which was recently organized 
there. They also have facilities for storing wheat 
and corn. 


To operate a grain elevator and flour mill, the 
Albion Roller Mills Company has been _ incor- 
porated at Albion, Ind. Its capital stock is $50,000. 
W. U. Holderman, J. F. Stanley, T..M. Ott, H. BE. 
Cole, W. L. Parker, A. C. Kepford and J. W. Long 
are the directors. 


Capitalized at $15,000, the Co-operative Service 
with headquarters at Madison, Ind., has been in- 
The firm will acquire grain elevators 
and flour mills. Geo. Schuman, Robt. Craig, T. S. 
Matthews, E. O. Bucknell, J. Storm, J. Bruther 
and W. Day are directors. 


William Miller, William Ell, Conrad Rowas, R. 
A. Morgan, J. L. Tucker and J. C. Wartzler and 
Ben. Bennett are directors of the recently incor- 
porated Farmers Co-operative Company of Cory, 


company will operate a grain elevator and flour 
mill. 

P. M. Williams is succeeded as manager of the 
Farmers Grain & Milling Gompany at Kingman, 
Ind., by Manson Lewis. 

The sale of the elevator of W. H. Small & Co. of 
Evansville, Ind., to. John K. Jennings of the Diamond 
Mills was approved by the court recently. The seed 
company assigned less than a year ago for its cred- 
itors. The consideration was $15,000. The elevator 
has a capacity of 200,000 bushels. 


WESTERN 


The elevator at Sunnyside, Wash., has been pur- 
chased by the Neil Bros. Grain Company. 


C. W. Truesdell is manager of the Montana & 
Dakota Grain Company of Glasgow, Mont. 

The Yakima Valley-office of the Neil Bros. Grain 
Company of Seattle and Portland is to be located 
at Prosser, Wash. 

The elevator of the Benge Elevator Company, 
Benge, Wash., is to be enlarged. A large flat house 
is to be built. 

A site has been purchased at Towner, Colo., by the 
J. D. Infield Grain Company of Lamar, Colo. It will 
build a grain elevator there. 

The general offices of the Farmers Grain & Mill- 
ing Company of Utah and Idaho have been moved 
from Salt Lake City to Ogden, Utah, : 

M. J. Wagey of Towner, Colo., is building an 
elevator there. t will be equipped with modern 
machinery, including a distributor. 

The Farmers Elevator & Supply Company of Otis, 
Colo., is under the management of L. O. Ruyle. He 
recently sold his elevator at Rockford, Neb. 

V. H. Hamilton is succeeded as manager of the 
Farmers Union Co-operative Elevator & Supply 
Company of Longmont, Colo., by J. H. Hopkins of 
Akron. 

The C. C. Miller Elevator at Platner, Colo., has 
been purchased by M. J. Wagey. Mr. Wagey is 
remodeling it and increasing the capacity to 32,000 
bushels. 

A grain elevator located at Joliet, Mont., has been 
purchased by F. M. Webb. Mr. Webb has been 
working in the elevator of Frank A. Cousins at 
Billings. 

A. T. Ambler, Chas. Shannon and others have 
filed articles of incorporation as the Ambler Grain 
& Milling Company of Los Angeles, Calif. Its capital 
stock is $100,000. 


Jos. O’Shea and T. J. Savage have incorporated 
the O’Shea-Savage Company at Livingston, Mont., 
and will operate an elevator. The company is 
capitalized at $25,000. 

P. N. Quest and J. H. Johnson are the principal 
inecorporators of the Northeastern Colorado Co- 
cperative Milling & Elevator Company of Sterling, 
Colo. Its capital stock is $500,000. 

The Globe Grain & Milling Company has started 
the erection of a large livestock feed yard near its 
elevators and mills in Ogden, Utah. The yard will 
be used in conjunction with its feed mills. 

The Cramer Mill & Elevator Company is building 
a 21,000-bushel elevator at Grier (St. Vrain p. 0.), 
N. M. It is equipped with automatic scale, Fair- 
banks Truck Scale, Fairbanks Morse Engine. 

T. H. Kelly has taken the place of the late Jas. 
A. McSwigan as manager of the Rocky Mountain 
Grain Company of Denver, Colo. Mr. Kelly was 
formerly manager of the Midland Elevators of Idaho 
Falls, Idaho. 


Remodeling is being done to the establishment of 
the Greeley Farmers Co-operative Mercantile Com- 
pany of Greeley, Colo. J. J. Neill is manager. It 
is being enlarged to facilitate handling a larger 
volume of business. 

Trapp Auto Truck Dumps have been purchased 
by the following companies: The California Farm 
Bureau Elevator Company for Patterson, Mont- 
pelier and Stratford, Calif., elevators; W. A. Gray, 
Buhl, Idaho; J. B. Infield, Towner, Colo.; Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Company, Denver, for Wheatland 
Elevators at Victoria, Kan., Ensign Elevator, En- 
sign, Kan., St. Anthony Flour Mills, St. Anthony, 
Idaho (2), Lamar Flour Mills, Lamar, Colo., Model 
Flour Mills. Greeley, Colo. Trapp Combination 
Truck and Wagon Dumps have been installed in the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Company’s elevators 
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at Hays City Flour Mills, Hays, Kan., and Burley 

; } ; s 5 ey 
Flour Mills, Burley, Idaho; Farmers Co-operative 
Elevator Company, Paoli, Colo. 


The elevator of the Farm Bureau Elevator Cor- 
poration at Oakland, Calif., has been completed and 
eperations are to be started in it in the near future. 


Clarence L. Churchman has been made manager 
of the Houser Warehouse Company in southeastern 
Idaho, with headquarters at St. Anthony. Mr. 
Churchman will have charge of four elevators and 
will handle coal, seed, feed and grain. 


The head offices of the McLean Elevator Com- 
pany has been moved to Square Butte, Mont., 
from Lewiston. The company operates elevators 
at Ringling, Becket and Square Butte. J. H. Mc- 
Lean, Jr., is president; John Ferry, secretary of the 
company. 

The business of the Bomberger Bean & Grain 
Company of Modesto, Calif., has been taken over 
by the Modesto Bean & Grain Company. The 
Modesto company is capitalized at $300,000. With 
the increased capital the company will construct 
its own warehouse and cleaning plant. 


A modern grain elevator of fireproof construc- 
tion and costing $25,000 is to be erected at Packard, 
near Ritzville, Wash., for the Packard Elevator 
Company. The company’s elevator recently burned 
down. The new plant will have a capacity of 50,000 
bushels. A warehouse will be erected, the com- 
pany says, later on. 


The new farmers’ grain elevator at Malta, Mont., 
has been put into operation. The old farmers 
elevator burned last fall. The contract was let for 
the new plant and construction work was started 
early this spring. The new elevator has a capacity 
of 30,000 bushels and is of wooden construction. 
It is equipped with a 2,000-bushel capacity Auto- 
matic Globe Cleaner, a 10-ton Howe Scaie, 25 horse- 
power electric motor, electric lights and modern 
grinding outfit. A 20x28 foot warehouse is to be 
built. William A. Newhouse is in charge. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 


Edw. Stutzrein is the new manager of the Farm- 
ers Elevator located at Stockton, Minn. 


A Carter Dise Separator has been installed in 
the elevator of the Itasca Elevator Company at 
Itasea, Wis. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Altura Elevator Company of Altura, Minn. Its cap- 
ital stock is $25,000. 


The grain elevator at Henderson, Minn., formerly 
owned and operated by the Skewis Grain Company, 
has been purchased by H. H. Nagel of Boyd. 


The Farmers Elevator Company of Sleepy Eye, 
Minn., has purchased two Trapp Auto Truck Dumps 
to be installed in its elevator at that point. 


The Farmers & Merchants Company has wrecked 
the old elevator of the Farmers Union Elevator Com- 
aaine of Glencoe, Minn., and will rebuild it near its 
mill. 

A. Teske, A Fleischfresser and H. Wegner have 
incorporated the Farmers Co-operative Exchange of 
Butternut, Wis. The capital stock of the firm is 
$6,000. 

John Dunn has made plans for reopening the ele- 
vator at Saukville, Wis. , William Schmidt will act 
as manager. Mr. Dunff recently sold his elevator 
at Cedarburg. 

The business and plant of the Tessum Grain, 
Seed & Supply Company at Thief River Falls, 
Minn., have been purchased by the Sanberg Ele- 
vator & Seed Company. 

Another elevator is to ‘be built at Eden Valley, 
Minn., for the Osborne-McMillan Elevator Company 
of Minneapolis. It will be located near the site 


’ of the former Farmers Elevator. 


* Martin Anderson has purchased the elevator at 


Henning, Minn., from E. Tschabold. Mr. Tschabold 
bought the elevator about two years ago. Posses- 
sion is to be given Mr. Anderson on August 1. 

Capitalized at $50,000, the Lakeville Farmers Co- 
operative Warehouse has been organized at Lake- 
ville, Minn. The company will handle grain. F. E. 
Lammers, John Meyers and Andrew Aronson are 
interested. at 

To conduct a co-operative exchange ‘business in 
grain, farm products, etc., the Cochrane Shipping 
Association of Cochrane, Wis., has been organized. 
D. H. Herold, Herman Staack, Otto Olson and 
others are interested. 

The elevators at Poskin, Wis., and Dresser Junc- 
tion, Wis., and Maple Island, Minn., have been pur- 


chased from the defunct Osceola Mill & Elevator 


Company by the Hewitt Grain & Provision Com- 
pany of Escanaba, Mich. 

David Purferrst, F. O. Tage, Frank Frisen and 
Ei Kane have filed articles of incorporation at 
Rus (mail Faribault), Minn., as the Ruskin Farm- 


ta ers Co-operative Elevator Company. The company 


_is capitalized at $50,000. 
two grain elevators of the Dodge-Hooker 
at e and Marathon, Wis., have been 
sed by the recently incorporated Wisconsin 
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Hay & Grain Company. The new company, which 
is capitalized at $25,000, took possession June 1. T. 
E. Torgerson and R. H. Wirth of Wausau and G. 
Douville of Mosinee are interested in the elevator 
company. 

The interests of J. Austin Regan in the Regan- 
Lyness Elevator Company, Minneapolis, Minn., have 
been sold by him to his partner. He has severed 
his connections with the company. Mr. Regan han- 
dled the Minneapolis end of the business; Mr. Ly- 
ness was in charge of the elevators. 

The Peshtigo Co-operative Association has been 
organized under the Wisconsin Co-operative Trad- 
ing Law to deal in grain, produce, etc., at Peshtigo, 
Wis. Its capital stock is $25,000. August Hopp, 
J. K. Likaszewski and others are interested in the 
company. 

The Park Falls Producers & Consumers. Asso- 
ciation has been organized at Park Falls, Wis., cap- 
italized at $15,000. The company will deal in grain, 
produce, flour, feed, implements, ete. Leonard 
Wagner, H. Hilgart and J. Schmidt are interested 
in the association. 


ILLINOIS 

The elevator of the Pike Mills at Griggsville, Ill, 
has been equipped with U. S. machinery. 

A 25,000-bushel elevator is to be erected at Ver- 
mont, Ill., for the Farmers Co-operative Company. 

Notice has been filed of the dissolution of the Key- 
stone Elevator & Warehouse Company of Chicago, 
ll. 

The Farmers Elevator Company of Brighton, II1., 
is building a wheat storage bin of 5,000 bushels’ 
capacity. 

The conveyor in the cribs of the Farmers Grain 
Company at Hurlburt (Elkhart p. o.), Ill, is being 
remodeled. 

Remodeling and repairing is to be done to the 
elevator of the Bollman Grain & Coal Company of 
Manlius, Ill. 

A 15-ton truck scale and a No. 116 Clipper Seed 
Cleaner have been installed by H. H. Hillmer Com- 
pany of Freeport, Ill. 

A new cleaner has been installed in the plant of 
the Farmers Grain Company of Tallula, Ill., re- 
placing the old machine. 

A warehouse is to be built at Canton, Ill, and 
operated in connection with the elevator by the 
St. David Elevator Company. 

Machinery, including a 30-horsepower Fairbanks 
Morse Motor, has been installed in the plant of the 
Medaryville (1Ill.) Co-operative Company. 

A feed warehouse, 16x32 feet, is being erected for 
the Farmers Grain Company of Kenny, Ill. It will 
be adjacent to the grain office of the company. 

The purchase of the elevator of the Davis Elevator 
Company at Williamsfield. Ill., is being contemplated 
by stockholders of the Farmers Co-operative Com- 
pany. 

An addition of 20,000 bushels’ capacity has been 
completed to the elevator of the Farmers Grain, 
Lumber & Supply Company of Central (Morris 
Drow), oll: , 

A bin addition is being erected to the elevator of 
the Central Grain & Milling Company of Central 
(Morris p. 0.), Ill. It will be 16x36 feet, 45 feet high 
and consist of three bins. 3 

Repairs have been made and new machinery has 
been installed in the grain elevator of the Armour 
Company at Oregon, Ill. The plant was closed down 
while repairs were made. 

The elevator of the Armour Grain Company at 
Meriden, Ill., has been purchased by the recently 
organized Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company. 
R. E. Dillon has been retained as manager. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Plano Farmers Co-operative Grain Company of 
Plano, Ill. The incorporators are L. J. Kerns, Louis 
Vilmin, E. B. Thomas, W. M. Foster and W. Gris- 
wold. 

J. T. Pennington is manager for the Farmers Ele- 
vator Company of Mechanicsburg, Ill., coming from 
Illiopolis where he has been with the Mansfield Ford 
Grain Company. He’succeeds A. Yearman at Me- 
chanicsburg. 


1OWA 

A new farmers elevator is being constructed at 
Ventura, Iowa, at a cost of $17,000. 

The capital stock of the Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany of Jefferson, Iowa, is to be increased. 

The management of the Farmers Co-operative 
Elevator at Stout, Iowa, is under W. L. Anderson. 

The Farmers Co-operative Company of Clear Lake, 
Iowa, has let the contract for a 25,000-bushel ele- 
vator. 

The plant of the Pavik Grain Company at Hartley, 
Iowa, is being rebuilt and equipped with new ma- 
chinery. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Farmers Co-operative Association of Carroll, Iowa. 
The capital stock of the company is $50,000. The 
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company will conduct a feed and flour mill, and 
a general merchandise business. H. C. Venteicher 
is president and Geo. D. Jacobs, secretary. 

The elevator at Brayton, Iowa, formerly owned 
by the Rothschild Grain Company, has been pur- 
chased by Gund, Sein & Co. 

F. B. Maynard has completed a 10,000-bushel crib- 
bed elevator at Independence, Iowa. The elevator 
is covered with galvanized steel. 

The Hast Elevator of H. W. Pollack & Co., at 
Bagley, Iowa, is being operated by J. B. Maricle, 
who purchased the elevator recently. 

W. J. ‘Line & Son's elevator at Knoxville, Iowa, 
has been purchased by the Farmers Co-operative 
Exchange. Consideration was $7,000. 

L. A. Moore is manager for the A. J. Elevator Com- 
pany of Moran, Iowa. He was formerly manager 
of the Stokeley Grain Company of Moran. 

Repairs are being made to the elevator of the 
Farmers Elevator Company of Onawa, Iowa. Its 
office and coal sheds are also being overhauled. 

Improvements have been made. to the plant of 
L. B. Spracher & Co. of George, Iowa. A 10-ton 
scale and a distributing spout have been installed. 

The Hunting Elevator Company of Sexton, lowa, 
has sold its elevator here and at Rock Falls, Floyd 
Crossing and Plymouth to the Hubbard Grain Com- 
pany of Mason City. 

A. J. Froning & Son of Webster City has pur- 
chased the lumber business of the Farmers Hleva- 
tor Company at Aurelia, Iowa. The company will 
operate as the Aurelia Lumber Company. 

The Hubbard Grain Company of Mason City, lowa, 
has been reorganized and incorporated. Its capital 
stock is $75,000. The incorporators are: Wilson 
H. Hubbard, John W. Hubbard and S. L. Gordinier. 

The elevator of the Farmers Elevator Company, 
Lakota, Iowa, is undergoing extensive repairs. A 
new foundation is being put in. galvanized siding 
is replacing the old, new leg and manlift installed. 

The A. D. Hayes Company is erecting a 20,000- 
bushel elevator at New London, Iowa. It is be- 
ing equipped with sheller and cleaners. The capital 
stock of the firm is being increased from $100,000 
to $200,000. 

The Farmers Grain Company of McCallsburg, 
Iowa. has installed a Trapp Auto Truck Dump; 
two Trapp Auto Truck Dumps have been installed 
in the elevator of the Modale (Iowa) Farmers 


Elevator Company. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN 

W. E. Shepherd & Son are erecting a new elevator 
at Tulsa, Okla. 

An elevator is being erected at Carmen, Okla., for 
Phelps & Tevor. 

Dial & Clark are succeeded at Shamrock, Texas, 
by the Clark Grain Company. 

Y. P. Sparro is traffic manager for E. O. Billings- 
lea, grain dealer at Frederick, Okla. 

A new grain office has been built at 
Texas, for the Allison Grain Company. 

An addition is being built to the elevator of the 
Farmers Elevator Company of Sayre, Okla. 

A grain and feed business has been opened at 
Paris, Texas, by S. M. Schleicher of Eagle Lake. 

The Farmers Union Exchange of Weatherford, 
Okla., is erecting an office building of brick and 
tile. 

T. H. Maddux’s new 40.000-bushel elevator at Mar- 
shall, Va., is nearly completed and ready for opera- 
tion. 

J. M. Branch is erecting a large warehouse in 
North Little Rock, Ark., in which he will store 
grain. 

G. H. Snyder is succeeded as manager for the 
Farmers Elevator Company, Pocasset, Okla., by Bert 
Dolch. : 

J. H. Spurlock’s elevator at Woodward, Okla., 1s 
to be enlarged and equipped with new machinery 
later on. 

The Iron City Grain Company of Birmingham, 
Ala., has been incorporated. Its capital stock is 
$10,000. 

An addition is being built to the Farmers Elevator 
at Sayre, Okla. This will increase its capacity con- 
siderably. 

The 30,000-bushel elevator of H. Wells at Cole, 
Okla., has been purchased by the Gibbons Elevator 
Company. 

The Waldmann Ross Grain Company of Houston, 
Texas, has decreased its capital stock from $200,- 
000 to $175,000. 

Sam Schulback is succeeded as manager of tne 
Burlington Grain Company of Burlington, Okla., by 
Chas. Bowles. Mr. Schulback will go into business 
for himself. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed Dy tue 
Thompson-Grace Company of Houston, Texas. J. 
E. Grace, M. Thompson and H. C. Thompson are 
the incorporators. Capital stock is $25,000. The 
company has been operating for two months at 


Crowell, 
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the old Farmers Warehouse Building but recently 
constructed a new office building. The company 
handles grain, flour. rice and rice products. 

H. W. Hattie and R. G. Conyers have incorporated 
the National Grain Company of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., capitalized at $5,000. 

The Farmers Grain & Supply Company of Fol- 
lett, Texas, is making repairs on its elevator. A 
new dump is to be installed. 

Repairs are to be made to the elevator of the 
Opitz Gin & Grain Company at Binger, Okla. An 
r1il engine is to be installed. 

An elevator is being erected at Farnsworth, Texas, 
/for the Perryton Equity Exchange of Perryton. An 
automatic scale is being installed. 

The elevator of the T. L. Hughston Grain Com- 
pany at Quanah, Texas, is being repaired and 
equipper with an automatic scale. 

A new 12,000-bushel elevator is being erected 
at Brinkman, Okla., for the Bird-Winslow Grain 
Company. The contract has been let. 

The Taft Elevator Company of Taft, Texas, is to 
make repairs on its elevator and install a chain 
drag, conveying machinery, moisture tester, ete. 

The headquarters of G. G. Black have been moved 
from Hollister to Frederick, Okla. He will direct his 
country elevators (seven in all) from Frederick. 

An elevator has been completed at Carnegie, 
Okla., for J. R. Thomas. The plant is equipped with 
modern machinery including an automatic scale. 


J. W. Chandler, A. C. Jenkins and J. T. Pollard 
have incorporated the Gallatin Farmers Co-operative 
Society of Gallatin, Texas. It has no capital stock. 

The Ames, Okla., elevator of the -C. C. Cones 
Grain Company of Enid, Okla., has been purchased 
by the Sun Grain & Export Company of Guthrie. 

K. H..Hess has resigned as office manager of the 
Cherokee Grain Company and returned to Chicago. 
He will engage again in the insurance business. 


EK. T. Sumrall, E. H. Smith and T. H. Ferris have 
incorporated the Leedey Mill & Grain Company of 
Leedey, Okla. The firm is capitalized at $15,000. 

Coal bins are being built at Alva, Okla., for the 
Cc. B. Cozart Grain Company. The elevator is be- 
ing repaired and equipped with a new distributor. 

The elevator of the Farmers Exchange Elevator 
Company, Tuttle, Okla., has been overhauled and 
equipped with a 32-horsepower Fairbanks Morse En- 
gine. 

New motive power is to be installed in all of the 


elevators of the L. C. McMurtry Grain Company of. 


Pampa, Texas. 
put in. 


The Chesher Grain Company’s elevator at Devol, 
Okla., has been overhauled. It has been equipped 
with new distributor spouts, new rolls and a Trapp 
Truck Dump. 

The elevator of the Farmers Co-operative Grain & 
Cotton Company, Frederick, Okla., is to be over- 
hauled and one leg and a manlift added. R. C. Mur- 
rill is manager. 

The Farmers Co-operative Association of Fair- 
mont, Okla., has been incorporated, capitalized at 
$10,000. George Raemer, J. E. Niehus and Edw. Eck- 
ert are interested. 


P. M. Keller, M. W. Thornton and W. W. James 
are named as incorporators of the Belton Gin & 
Grain Company of Belton, Texas. The company’s 
capital stock is $30,000. 


P. J. Vandiver, who has been associated with the 
Stowers Grain Company, has established a grain 
office of his own in the Grain Exchange Building 
at Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Farmers around Imo (Enid p. o.), Okla., have 
organized and will build a 100,000-bushel elevator 
there. There is no marketing department con- 
nected with the association. 

A new grain elevator is being erected at Hobart, 
Okla. The complete machinery equipment is to 
be furnished by the Great Western Manufacturing 
Company of Leavenworth, Kan. 

The elevator of the Warren-Chalfant Elevator 
Company at Cheyenne, Okla., has been leased by it 
to the Farmers Co-operative Company of Cheyenne. 
Mr. Chalfant has become manager. 

The North-Lyles Grain Company of Inola, Okla., 
has been granted a state charter, capitalized at 
$5,000. The incorportors are: S. N. and E. K. 
North and N. S. Lyles, all of Inola. 

A new 50,000-bushel elevator is to be built at 
Corsicana, Texas, and a warehouse and elevator at 
Mexia for the Texas Colorado Company. M. F. 
Kennedy is president and manager. 

The grain elevator, warehouse, and barns for- 
merly used by the Government at Camp Taylor, 


Air blast car loaders are also to be 


Ky., have been purchased by A. H. Bowman. He 
has not announced his plans as yet. 
P. E. Craver of Memphis, Texas; Thompson- 


Wilson Grain Company, Happy, Texas, elevator at 
Plainview, Texas; and John R. Scott, Childress, 
Texas, have equipped their elevators with Trapp 
Auto Truck Dumps; the elevators of the Pampa 
Pampa, Texas; Cobb Grain Com- 
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pany, Kress, Texas; Leslie Floyd Grain Company, 
Lockney, Texas; and Quanah Mill & Elevator Com- 
pany, Quanah, Texas, have been equipped with 
Trapp Combination Auto Truck and Wagon Dumps. 


The Temple McCoy Grain Company of Texarkana, 
Ark., is going to erect a grain elevator before the 
new year. It will be equipped with modern ma- 
chinery and operated by electricity. 


Half interest in the grain business of David R. 
Garland at Allen, Texas, has been sold by him to 
D. K. Stacy. Hereafter the business will be operated 
as the Garland &°Stacy Grain Company. 


At White Deer, Texas, the Farmers Elevator 
Company has been incorporated, with a capital 
stock of $25,000. J. H. Skaggs, W. W. Evans, and 
Edward Jundrusch are the incorporators. 


L. O. Street of Woodward has made plans for the 
erection of a 10,000-bushel elevator, iron clad, at 
Farnsworth, Texas. He will equip it with an oil 
engine, truck dump and automatic scale. 


The Randels Grain Company has built a new 
elevator at Lahoma, Okla. The elevator has a 
capacity of 12,000 bushels. Its equipment includes 
a hopper scale and a Trapp Truck Dump. 


The Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company of 
Navina, Okla., has been organized with a capital 
stock of $25,000. H. C. Bear is general manager. 
The company will buy or install an elevator. 


Oscar Dow has purchased the elevator of G. F. 
Gossett, formerly owner of the Piedmont Grain Com- 
pany, Piedmont, Okla. He was formerly manager of 
the Farmers Co-operative Association of Okarche. 


The Farmers Union Co-operative Exchange has 
completed a new elevator at Okeene, Okla. It is 
of hollow tile construction with capacity of 30,000 
bushels. It is equipped with cleaner and clipper. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Three States Mill & Elevator Company of Texline, 
Texas, capitalized at $10,000. S. J. Vaden, G. W. 
Penick and S. O, Penick are the incorporators. 


Incorporation papers have been filed with the 
‘Secretary of State by the Conyers Grain Company 
of Oklahoma City, Okla., capitalized at $5,000. H. 
W. Conyers, H. Conyers and R. G. Conyers are the 
jncorporators. 


A portable car ioader has been installed by the 
Sweeney Mill & Elevator Company of Moore, Okla. 
A similar improvement has been made to the plant 
of the Farmers Grain & Elevator Company of 
Groom, Texas. 


Willis Carr is manager of the C. B. Cozart Grain 
Company of Gaylord, Texas, and will operate the 
new elevator. Mr. Carr has been operating an 
elevator at Higgins while the Gaylord house was 
being erected. 

The Spearman Equity Exchange of Spearman, 
Texas, has bought the elevator site at Wawaka 
(no p. 0.), Texas, from the C. B. Cozart Grain Com- 
pany. The company has let the contract for a 
10,000-bushel elevator. 


P. E. Dillon of the Dillon Grain Company of 
Indiahoma, Okla., has returned from a visit of four 
months in Panama, the guest of his son, who has 
been in that country for 16 years. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Dillon. 


The elevator of the Rush-Alexander Grain Com- 
pany at Tulia, Texas, has been leased by the Great 
West Mill & Elevator Company of Amarillo, Texas. 
C. C. Deen is manager. The capacity of the ele- 
vator is 20,000 bushels. 


A grain elevator of from 6,000 to 8,000 bushels’ 
capacity is to be established at Chattanooga, Okla., 
for A. C. Chesher, grain dealer of Devol, Okla. He 
recently negotiated for a lease for property on 
which to install the plant. 


D. O. Hazelton is president; W. H. Johnson, 
vice-president and Lee Nelson, secretary-treasurer 
of the Dalhart Equity Exchange of Dalhart, Texas. 
The company will handle grain, flour, feed, ete. 
Its capital stock is $30,000. 


The contract has been let by the Duke Grain 
Company of Duke, Okla., for a 10,000-bushel eleva- 
tor, iron clad. The equipment will include a 
Trapp Combination Truck and Wagon Dump, auto- 
matic scale, Fairbanks Engine. 


To deal in grain, hay, feed, groceries, etc., the 
Currie-Johnson Company has been incorporated at 
Palatka, Fla. C. E. Currie is president; J. C. Cal- 
foun, vice president, and J. E. Johnson, secretary- 
treasurer. Its capital stock is $45,000. 


Operations were started in May on the new 15,000- 
bushel elevator of the Farmers Co-operative Ex- 
change, Red Rock, Okla. It is equipped with one 
leg, manlift, Eureka Cleaner, Trapp Dump and auto- 
matic scale. R. KE. Scruggs is manager. 


Announcement has been made of the formation 
of the Stewart Mill & Grain Company of Durant, 
Okla. The company started operation on June 1. 
It has purchased the elevator and mill of the 
Collier-Dickey Milling Company and has Offices in 
the Telephone Building. The company will be 
under the active management of HE. W. Stewart, 
F. P. Stewart and George D. Boyet. Until January 
1 of this year they were active in the manage- 
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ment of the Durant Grain & Elevator Company; 
this on January 1 was consolidated with the 
Durant Milling Company. The company will spe- 
cialize in grain of all kinds, flour, mill feeds and 
seeds. 

The Hunter Milling Company, of which A. 
Jenkins is manager, is building a new 10,000-bushel 
elevator at Cropper (Breckenridge p.o.), Okla. The 
plant will be equipped with an automatic scale, 
Fairbanks Engine, and Trapp Truck Dump. 

The Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Company ‘is 
rebuilding its 15,000-bushel elevator at Tuttle, Okla. 
The old one burned last February. The elevator is 
rat-proof, of crib style construction, and has a fire- 
proof, iron clad engine room. The plant is operated 
by a Fairbanks Morse 20-horsepower. engine. 

The Pipes-Williams Grain Company has been 
established at Oklahoma City,-Okla., by George 
Williams, until recently secretary of C. A. Polson 
& Co, and J. Floyd Pipes, former officer and 
manager of the Carnegie Elevator Company of 
Carnegie, Okla. The company occupies the Grain 
Exchange Building office recently vacated by the 
Maney Export Company. 

Trapp Combination Auto Truck Dumps have been 
installed in the following Oklahoma elevators: G. 
G. Black, Chattanooga; Chickasha Milling Compay, 
Chickasha; Farmers Elevator Company, Red Rock; 
Arkansas City Milling Company, Hopeton; Leger 
Mill Company, Altus at Clustee and Hldorado; E. 
J. Miller, Perry; Perry Mill & Elevator, Perry 
(also an extra truck lift); J. C. Pearson, Marshall; 
Billings Grain & Supply Company, Billings; Farm- 
ers Elevator Company, Jet; Choctaw Grain Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, at Hillsdale and Carrier. 

The following Oklahoma elevators have been 
equipped with Trapp Auto Truck Dumps: Zalabach 
Grain Company, Kingfisher; Choctaw Grain Gom- 
pany, Oklahoma City at Oklahoma City and Nash; 
G. G. Black of Chattanooga at Hollister; Joe King, 
Custer City; E. J. Miller of Perry at Gansel; Bird 
Winslow Grain Company, Brinkman; Freeman & 
Munger, Perry; Red Star Hlevator, Perry (2); 
Hunter Mill Company of Wellington, Kan., at 
Cropper; Light Grain Company, Guymon; G. W. 
Chesher, Devol; R. I. Kelton, Devol; O. F. Smalley, 
Claude; Morrison Bros., Pond Creek; Chickasha 
Milling Company, Carnegie; Sun Grain & Export 
Company, Braman, Okla., in elevators at Braman, 
Canton, Eagle, Strong City and Richland; Hughes 
& Rich, Tyrone; EH. C. Billingslea Grain Company, 
Frederick; Farmers Co-operative Association, Hope- 
ton; Helena Mill Company, Helena. 


OHIO AND MICHIGAN ; 

The elevator of Mead & Woodward of Norwalk at 
Collins, Ohio, is to be enlarged. 

The Davis Grain Company operating at Leipsic, 
Ohio, is succeeded by P. W. Davis. 

The elevator of the Sanford Elevator 
at Sanford, Mich., is being remodeled. 

New coal sheds are to be built for the Beaverton 
Elevator Company of Beaverton, Mich. 


The Lock Two Grain & Milling Company of New 
Bremen, Ohio, is to build a new coal shed there. 

A new house is to be built at Briceton, Ohio, for 
the Haviland Elevator Company of Haviland, Ohio. 

Business operations have been started at North- 
ville, Mich., by the Northville Grain Lumber Com- 
pany. 

The A. C. Miller Company recently purchased 
the Alkire & Sands Hlevator and property at Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

The elevdtor of E. M. Babbitt at Haslett, Mich., 
has been purchased by the Co-operative Shipping 
Association. 

The capital stock of the Hagle Grain Company 
operating at /Hoytville, Ohio, has been increased 
from $15,000 to $25,000. 

Construction is nearly completed on the Co-opera- 
tive Elevator at Bangor, Mich. The bins have a 
capacity of 15,000 bushels. 


Thompson & Washburn are making plans for 
the installation of a small elevator, feed grinder and 
cleaner at Brimley, Mich. 

Improvements have been made to the elevators 
of the Avery Elevator & Grain Company of Avery, 
Ohio. D. W. Call is manager. , 

The capital stock of the Gallup-Prentiss Co-oper- 
ative Grain Company of Prentiss (Leipsic p. 0.), 
Ohio, has been increased to $40,000. 

The elevator of the Equity Exchange Company, 
Cavette (Van Wert p. 0.), Ohio, has been overhauled 
and equipped with a Sidney Combined Sheller. 


To conduct a grain elevator and mill, the L. G. 
Jebacy Company has been incorporated at Custer, 
Mich. The company is capitalized at $14,000. 

The business policy of the Freeport Elevator 
Company of Freeport, Mich., has been changed. 
Hereafter it will operate on a co-operative basis. 

The Co-operative Union Elevator Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, which last summer obtained an 
option for the purchase of the Union Elevator at 
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Cleveland, Ohio, took up the option on June 1. 
At that time the co-operative company, capitalized 
at $300,000, went into operation. The elevator has 
a capacity of 2,000,000 bushels. 

_ Farmers around Parlertown (Castalia p. o.), Ohio, 
have organized a company, capitalized at $30,000, 
and will buy the elevator of the Irvin T. Fang- 
boner company. 


The elevator of the Davis Grain Company at 


' Gilboa, Ohio, has been purchased by J. M. Pence. He 


tore it down and moved it to Maplewood and is now 
operating as the J. M. Pence Grain Company. 


J. E. Martindale is to rebuild its elevator at Bay 
City, Mich., which burned in March. The equipment 
consists of a grain’ mill, 25 horsepower Fairbanks 
Engine, bean mill and bean picking machinery. 

The Dighton Grain Company has made plans for 
the erection of a grain elevator at Tustin, Mich., 
where its other plant is now located. The com- 
pany moved its plant to Tustin from Dighton. 


Capitalized at $4,000, the Oakland Grain & Lum- 
ber Company has been incorporated at Monroe, 
Ohio. The incorporators are: Frank W. Compton, 
W. C. thle, G. A. Anderson and W. K. Stewart. 


The elevator at Hartland (Collins p.o.), Ohio, 
has been purchased from Frank Russell by Mead 
& Woodard, grain dealers. They will replace it 
with a concrete elevator of 15,000 bushels’ capacity. 


The Elk Grain & Hay Company has been incor- 
porated at Columbus, Ohio, capitalized at $10,000. 
The incorporators are M. E. Cunningham, Eliza- 
aie Cunningham, Johanna H. Noble and R. M. 

ucas. 


S. Harshman, Elmer Beard, Harry Beard, John 
Durst and Earl Paden have incorporated the Enon 
Grain Company of Enon, Ohio. The capital stock 
of the firm is $90,000. The company plans to take 
‘oyer the elevator and plant at Enon. 


The loading out machinery at both of the ele- 
vators of the Deshler Farmers. Elevator Company, 
Deshler, Ohio, has been remodeled. The roof has 
been covered with asbestos and the elevators painted. 
A large coal storage plant is to be erected. 


Receiver G. E. Rafferty has sold the property of 
the Okolona Grain & Sitock Company of Okolona, 
Ohio, to former directors of the company. The 
consideration was $17,000. J. A. Andrews, E. W. 
Brubaker, W. M. Wiemken and George Wiemken 
are the new owners. ‘William Ruets is manager. 
The company will remodel the elevators and con- 
tinue the grain business. 


Possession is to be given on June 20 to the 
DeVine Milling Company, Xenia, Ohio, of the ele- 
vator and property of the Belden Milling Company 
at Xenia. The new owners will continue the busi- 
ness with the exception that the Xenia mill will 
be used almost entirely for flour; it will also carry 
feeds, seeds, coal, grain, etc. Dilver Belden will 
continue as manager of the elevator. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 

A new addition has been built to the elevator at 
Brownspur, Kan. 

A grain elevator is to be built at Lebo, Kan., for 
-the Farmers Co-operative Company. 

The Dunbar Grain Company of Dunbar, Neb., is 
building a new grain elevator there. 

The Farmers Union Elevator at Lucas, Kan., is 
under the management of L. Twibell. 

The Bauer-Vaughn Grain Company has leased the 
elevator of Philip Bauer at Burdett, Kan. 

H. W. Marble is manager for the Farmers Elevator 
Union, Richland, Neb. He succeeds J. C. Garner. 

Capitalized at $20,000, the Curryville Elevator 
Association has been chartered at Curryville, Mo. 

The Penokee Grain Company of Penokee, Kan., is 

‘to either purchase or build an elevator this summer. 

Charles Barr has let the contract for a 20,000- 
bushel reinforced concrete elevator at Oberlin, Kan. 

J. _C. Mindue of Omaha, Neb., has purchased the 
elevator located at Ralston, Neb., and is operating 
it. ; 

L. O. Ruyle has sold his elevator at Rockford, 
Neb., to the Farmers Union Co-operative Associa- 
tion. 

The Trusler Grain Company of Yates Center, 
Kan., is under the management of John B. Wood- 
ward. ; 

- The elevator of Barmby & Tobaben at DeWitt, 
Neb., has been sold by them to Wm. Sasek of 
Swanton, 

The contract has been let by Geo. Miner for the 
erection of a 10,000-bushel elevator, iron clad, at 
Woodruff, Kan. 

A truck scale of 10 tons’ capacity has been in- 
stalled at Scribner, Neb., for the Crowell Lumber & 
Grain Company. ; 

- The following Kansas firms have equipped their 
elevators with Trapp Combination Truck and 
Wagon Dumps: Phillips County Farmers Union, 
Woodruff; Farmers Elevator Company, Wamego; 
-M. S. Graham, Zurich; Farmers Co-operative Mer- 
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cantile Shipping Association, Zurich; Wakefield 
Farmers Co-operative Association, Wakefield; 
Delphos Co-operative Association, Delphos. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed for the 
Louisiana Elevator & Warehouse Association of 
Louisiana, Mo. 

The elevator of the Wright-Leet Grain Company 
at Liberty; Neb., has been purchased by the Harden 
Grain Company. 

The Farmers Co-operative Elevator Association 
has been chartered at Weston, Mo. The capital 
stock is $30,000. 

The Turney Elevator Company of Turney, Mo., 
kas equipped its new concrete elevator with a 
Bird Shipping Scale. 

A steel clad elevator of 15,000-bushels’ capacity 
has been erected at Woodruff, Kan., for the Phillips 
County Farmers Union. 

Farmers around Harrisonville, Mo., are interested 
in a new farmers elevator company there. The firm 
is capitalized at $30,000. 

The J. W. Velte Grain Company at Elsie, Neb., is 
succeeded there by the High Line Grain Company. 
It will remodel the elevator. 

The elevator of the L. S. Robb Grain Company 
at Scott City, Kan., is now controlled by J. E. Kirk 
of the Kirk Grain Company. 

The Platte City Co-operative Elevator Associa- 
tion has purchased the A. J. Elevator at Tracy, 
Mo. J. E. Roberts is manager. 

A truck dump and a 10-ton truck scale has been 
installed in the elevator of the Crowell Lumber & 
Grain Company of Emerson, Neb. 

The Farmers Grain & Lumber Company of Ken- 
nard, Neb., has amended its articles of incorpora- 
tion. Its capital stock now is $50,000. 

A new Office has been built for the Farmers Grain 
Company of Brownson (Sidney p. 0.), Neb. It has 
been equipped with a 10-ton truck scale. 

The Langerberg-Tynes Elevator at Belle, Mo., has 
been sold. The plant and property is under the 
general management of Jesse H. Travis. 


A Fairbanks Ball Bearing, all steel dump, has 
been installed in the elevator of the Farmers Union 
Hlevator Company of Glen Elder, Kan. 

A new elevator and warehouse are to be erected 
at Osborn, Kan., for the Osborn WHlevator Associa- 
tion. Construction is to be started at once. 

The elevator of the Arkansas Milling Company 
at Silverdale, Kan., has been purchased by the 
Silverdale Farmers Co-operative Association. 

The elevator of the Farmers Union Elevator Com- 
pany at Pendennis, Kan., has been sold to Lester 
Wheatcroft. He will operate it independently. 

The Farmers Grain Company of Gretna, Neb., has 
repaired its elevator and equipped it with a Fair- 
banks 10-ton truck seale and other machinery. 

A co-operative elevator company is to be organized 
at Diamond, Mo., capitalized at $15,000 or $20,000. 
The company will either build or buy an elevator. 

W. E. West, C. H. Elson, O. F. Martin and others 
are interested in the Ash Grove (Mo.) Farmers 
Exchange. The company is capitalized at $20,000. 

The business of the Farmers Produce Exchange 
at Ethel, Mo., was recently taken over by the 
Swarthout Feed & Produce Company of La Plata. 

The Farmers Lumber & Coal Company has 
leased the iShiveley Mills at Newman Grove, Neb. 
The company will enter the grain and milling busi- 
ness. 

J. C. Carr and F. H. Farris are no longer asso- 
ciated with the Patterson Grain Company of Spring- 
field, Mo. Mr. Patterson will continue the busi- 
ness. 

The elevator of the Crowell Lumber & Grain Com- 
pany of Dodge, Neb., has been repaired. A new 
truck dump was installed and a new foundation put 
under the elevator. 

The Farley Co-operative Elevator Asociation of 
Farley, Mo., recently purchased an automatic scale 
from the Great Western Manufacturing Company 
of Leavenworth, Kan. 

M. F. Sweet, J. W. Kinion and F. C. Strebel have 
incorporated the Farmers Union Co-operative Ele- 
vator & Shipping Association of Claudell, Kan. Its 
capital stock is $20,000. 

Henry Sabert is manager of the Farmers Eleva- 
tor Company of Sarcoxie, Mo. Its capital stock is 
$5,000. The firm will erect a warehouse for feed 
and fertilizer, 18x36 feet. 

A stock company is being organized at New 
Florence, Mo., for the farmers of that territory. 
They will purchase the mill there or else erect a 
mill and elevator there. 

All of the elevators of the United Elevators Com- 
pany of Topeka, Kan., are being covered with cor- 
rugated galvanized iron and are being equipped with 
Fairbanks Automatic Scales. 

The elevator of the Hudson Grain & Supply Com- 
pany, Hudson, Kan., is to be conducted under the 
management of the Hudson Farmers Union Co-op- 
erative Business Association, which was recently 
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organized. Its capital stock is $25,000. Edw. Hitz is 
president; K. Fischer, vice-president; A. C. Hitz, 
secretary-treasurer, and G. H. Immer, manager. 

The interest of G. W. Roller in the grain business 
at Norton, Kan., has been purchased by his partner, 
J. E. O’Brien. Mr. Roller will erect elevators at 
both Rexford, Kan., and Wray, Colo. 

The West Elevator, office building and machinery 
at Wyaconda, Mo., have been purchased by the Wya- 
conda Grain Company from Sherwood & Bertram. 
The company is putting up a new building for the 
mill. 

The head offices of the Uniontown Grain Company 
of Uniontown, Kan., have been moved to Fort Scott 
where they will operate as the Fort Scott Fuel, Feed 
& Grain Company. George H. Snyder will be in 
charge. 

Peter Christianson is succeeded as manager for 
the Farmers Lumber & Elevator Company of Pender, 
Neb., by Frank V. Uridil. He'’was formerly man- 
ager of the Crowell Lumber & Grain Company of 
Clarkson. 

A farmers’ organization has purchased the prop- 
erty of the Rumple Mill & Elevator Company of 
Weston, Mo. The purchase includes a 50-barrel 
mill, 25,000-bushel elevator, grain bins and large 
warehouse. 


_ The Weber Flour Mills Corporation is erecting 
a large new grain elevator at Ellsworth, Kan. The 
Great Western Manufacturing Company of Leaven- 
worth, Kan., is furnishing a large ‘portion of the 
machinery equipment. : 

The Farmers Co-operative Elevator Union of 
Ness City, Kan., is about to install the machinery 
equipment in its new grain elevator. All the ma- 
chinery equipment is being furnished by the Great 
Western Manufacturing Company of Leavenworth, 
Kan. 


H. F. Tasset is president, E. M. Smart, treasurer, 
and Fred M. Smith, sales manager of the Producers 
Grain Company of Hutchinson, Kan. The company 
will have a line of grain elevators at Trousdale, 
Hopewell, and Spearville. Its headquarters will be 
at Hutchinson. 

A- company of wheat growers from western Ne- 
braska headed by D. R. Jones of Sidney has pur- 
chased the elevator and mill of C. G. Barnes at 
Albion, Neb. The company will overhaul the plant 
and have it ready for the new crop. It will operate 
as the Boone County Mill & Elevator Company. 


The Jones-Hettelsater Construction Compay who 
has charge of the construction of the new grain 
elevator at Rushville, Mo., has awarded the con- 
tract for a large portion of the machinery equip- 
ment to the Great Western Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Leavenworth, Kan. 


The contract has been let by Lee Miller for the 
erection of a 15,000-bushel elevator at McPherson, 
Kan. The elevator will be equipped with a 10-ton 
type registering Howe Auto Truck Scale, 1,250- 
bushel automatic scale, Bowsher Feed Mill and a 
Globe Truck Dump. The power will be supplied 
by three G. E. Electric Motors. ; 


Trapp Auto Truck Dumps, manufactured by the 
Trapp-Gohr-Donovan Company of Omaha, have 
been installed in the following Kansas plants: 
Hunter Mill Company of Wellington, in its elevators 
at Albion, Argonia, Ashton, Belle Plaine, Crofts, 
Dalton, Purley, Mayfield, Medicine Lodge, Sharon, 
and Pixley; Herndon Equity Union Exchange, 
Herndon; Hardman Lumber Company, Wakeeney; 
Morrison Grain Company of Kansas City, Mo., at 
Codell, Barnard and Hill City; Hadley Milling 
Company, Olathe; C. E. Robinson Grain Company 
of Salina for elevators at Codell, Studley, Salina, 
Palco, Dresden and Salina; Farmers & Merchants 
Mill & Elevator Company, Palco; Jackman Roller 
Mills, Minneapolis and Sumnerville; HE. EB. Smith of 


Bartley, and the Lebanon Equity Exchange of 
Lebanon, Neb., have also purchased Trapp Auto 
Dumps. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., is reported as being out after 
the scalp of Minneapolis as the milling center of the 
country. It is not impossible but they have a long 
way to go. 

FREIGHT rates on alfalfa hay and meal in car- 
lots from Colorado common points to Missouri 
River and Mississippi River Crossings and Chicago 
has been reduced 72 cents. 

SMITH Bros. Grain Company of Fort Worth, 
Texas, bought the first car of 1921 wheat marketed 
in Texas. It came from Haskell County and tested 
59 pounds and averaged 17% bushels to the acre. 

THE American Farm Bureau Federation claims 
a membership of over a million, having added 307,- 
713 new members in the last six months. Forty- 
three states are affiliated with the national organi- 
zation. ‘ 


THE Santa Fe Railway Company announces that 
effective May 25 it has reduced rates on hay and 
alfalfa products from New Mexico points to Kansas 
City, Chicago, St. Louis and Memphis. The new 
rates are classed as emergency and expire Septem- 
ber 30. 
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COLLINS.—Following an operation, Joshua R. 
Collins, a grain operator, land owner and banker 
at Morris, Ill., died at a Chicago hospital on May 
15. He was 66 years old. Mr. Collins was a mem- 
her of the Chicago Board of Trade and was con- 
nected with Riordon, Martin & Co. 


CROSBY.—C. R. Crosby, head of the feed firm 
of E. Crosby & Co., Brattleboro, Vt., died on May 7. 
He became a member of the firm which his father 
established in 1888. His father died in 1890 and 


the business was conducted by Charles R., his 
brother, Edw. C., and his brother-in-law, L. F. 
Adams. Edward C. ‘Crosby retired in 1897; Mr. 


Adams died in 1910, leaving C. R. Crosby to conduct 
the business. 

DORLAND.—On May 4, Harl A. Dorland died at 
Sandy Creek, N. Y. He was a feed man and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Eastern Feder- 
ation of Feed Merchants. 

FLETCHER.—Henry Clay Fletcher died at his 
home in Clear Lake, Iowa, recently. He was one 
of the earliest grain solicitors and had been with 
D. R. Wagner & Co., for 30 years. He retired be- 
cause of ill health some time ago. 

GILLIG.—William Gillig, formerly a member of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, died recently at River- 
side, Calif. 

GREGG.—Joseph Gregg, head of the grain and 
hay firm of Joseph Gregg & Son of Atlanta, Ga., 
died recently. Further details concerning him are 
given elsewhere in this issue. ‘ 

HALL.—John K. Hall died 


30 


recently at Los 
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Groadwell, Ill—The E. B. Conover grain elevator 
here was Lurned with a loss of $25,000. 

Hinton, Okla.—The elevator of the Zobish Grain 
Company was recently destroyed by fire caused by 
lightning. 

Angola, Ind.—Fire destroyed the building here 
occupied by the Orland Milling & Electric Company 
as a feed store. 


Gordon, Neb.—Fire destroyed the Farmers Ele- 
vator Company’s elevator here. Loss was $380,000; 
insurance, $24,000. 

Wheeler, Mich.—Slight damage was done to the 
plant of the Breckenridge Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany by fire on May 21. 

Sioux Falls, S. D—A loss of between $20,000 and 
$25,000 was sustained when the Arnold Elevator 
here was burned recently. 

Nicholasville, Ky—The Farmers Coal, Grain & 
Feed Company sustained a total loss on May 21 by 
fire. The cause of the blaze is unkown. f 

Williamston, Mich.--On May 2 fire occurred in the 
plant of the Producers Warehouse Company causing 
a loss on building of $2,000; on stock of $900. 

Makaroff, Man.—On May 6 fire destroyed the 
grain elevator of the N. Bawlf Grain Company. 
It contained several thousand bushels of grain. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y—Henry Wagner’s feed store 
burned recently. Feed valued at $8,000 was dam- 
“aged. The cause of the fire has not been deter- 
mined. 


La Moure, N. D.—Fire on May 18 destroyed the 


Farmers Equity Elevator together with 2,000 
bushels of grain. The fire started at the top of the 
elevator. 


McPherson, Iowa.—Fire on May 31 destroyed the 
elevator and several other buildings. The fire 
started in the elevator. The total loss amounted 
to $50,000. 


Mount Vernon, Texas.—Fire recently damaged 
the wholesale flour, grain and feed store of the 
V. V. ‘Cassell Grain Company. The loss is covered 
by insurance. 

Lebanon, Ky.—Fire on May 30 destroyed the feed 
store of L. A. Collins and the Lebanon Milling 
Company. Fire started in the storeroom of the 
milling company. 

Ritchie Station, near Van Wert, Ohio.—The eleva- 
tor of the Ritchie Grain Company burned on May 
19. The loss is estimated at $40,000. The loss is 
covered by insurance. 

Bonesteel, S. D.—On May 17, fire destroyed the 
J. B. Klappel Elevator located here. The fire spread 
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Angeles, Calif., aged 73 years. He had for more 
than 20 years been identified with the Bolin-Hall 
Grain Company of Liberal, Kan. 


HUME.—John Hume, associated with John Hume 
& Son, seed and grain dealers located at Port Hope, 
Ont., died recently. 

KNAUL.—Aged 77 years, Michael Knaul died at 
Toledo, Ohio. He had for more than 25 years been 
flour inspector for the Chamber of Commerce of 
Cincinnati, and was a member of the exchange 
when he died. He moved to Toledo about five years 
ago. 

MARSHALL.—Walter Marshall died recently. 
He was one of the pioneers of the grain trade in 
Canada and was one of the charter members of the 
Montreal Board of Trade. 


McCAFFREY.—Pneumonia caused the death on 
May 18 of William A. McCaffrey, aged 59 years. 
Mr. McCaffrey was a former president of the Hay 
& Grain Exchange of Pittsburgh and was president 
of the Daniel McCaffrey Sons Company, the oldest 
hay and grain firm in Pittsburgh. Two daughters 
survive him. 

REINHARDT.—Geo. N. Reinhardt died early 
this month at the age of 63 years. Mr. Reinhardt 
was for years a prominent distributor of hay, grain, 
etc., on New York Produce Exchange; he had been 
a member of the Hay and Straw Committee. 


SMITH.—Aged 85 years, Fred K. Smith on May 
17 died at Long Beach, Calif. He had for over 20 
years been a member of the Chicago and the 
Kansas City Boards of Trade. 


ou 


oo 
with such rapidity that it was impossible to save 


auything. It contained about 500 bushels of oats 
at the time of the blaze. 


Stanton, N. D.—Fire of unknown origin destroyed 
the Cruden Elevator here owned by Turle & Co., of 
Duluth. loss on building amounted to about $7,500. 
The loss is covered by insurance. 


Menan, Idaho.—Fire destroyed the office of the 
Menan Milling & Grain Company recently. The 
total loss by fire which destroyed other buildings 
in the town amounted to $50,000. 


Waverly, Wash.—Fire destroyed the Waverly 
Grain Company’s warehouse. The building was 
valued at $5,000; the wheat at $23,000. Only a part 
of the loss was covered by insurance. 


Lacombe, Alta.—The elevator of Garland & Day 
here was damaged by fire of unknown origin. The 
elevator has a capacity of 35,000 bushels. A con- 
siderable quantity of grain was also destroyed. 


Bainbridge, Ga.—Fire damaged the grain elevator 
of J. I. Davis not long ago. The origin of the fire 
was unknown. -About 700 bushels of beans and 
the machinery were damaged by fire and water. 


Surrey, Ill—On May 13 the grain elevator here 
was ‘burned. Loss amounted to $12,000. N. C. 
‘South of Knoxville is the owner. The building con- 
tained between 5,000 and 6,000 bushels of corn, 
oats and wheat. 


Rosthern, Sask—On May 26 fire destroyed the 
large new elevator of the Saskatchewan ‘Co-opera- 
tive Elevator Company. The fire was caused by 
lightning. A carload of oats and 2,000 bushels of 
wheat were also burned. 

Kansas City, Mo.—On May 25 the North Bros. 
Hay & Grain Company’s building was totally de- 
stroyed. The loss amounted to $150,000, of which 
$110,000 was covered by insurance. The cause of 
the fire was undetermined. 


Lankin, N. D.—The elevator of the Ruzicka Ele- 
vator Company, together with 3,400 bushels of 
grain, was destroyed by fire recently. The fire 
spread to the Atlantic Elevator and destroyed that 
too, with 14,000 bushels of grain. 


South Bend, Ind.—Fire on May 16 destroyed the 
elevators of the South Bend Grain Company caus- 
ing a loss of $225,000. The origin of the flames have 
not as yet been determined. No plans for rebuild- 
ing have as yet been announced. 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Fire on June 10 destroyed 
a grain elevator here leased by the Langenberg 
Bros. Company of St. Louis, Mo. The ldss amounted 
to $53,000. With the exception of about $3,000 dam- 
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age to wheat all the loss was on the elevator 
which is owned by Cathcart & Cottrell. The eleva- 
tor was of frame construction, covered with metal 
siding. 

New Haven, Ill.—Fire destroyed the grain eleva- 
tor and three cribs owned by W. Ford of New 
Harmony, Ind., and Chas. Karnes of Mt. Vernon, 
Ind. A large quantity of seed corn and some farm 
machinery were also destroyed. 


Chard Station, near Pomeroy, Wash.—The grain 
warehouse at this station, owned by H. L. Chard, 
caught fire and was destroyed. There was con- 
siderable grain in the elevator at the time, all of 
which was destroyed. The house will not be re- 
built. 

Melvilic, N. D.—The Powers Elevator here was 
destroyed by fire which is believed to have started 
in the cupola from an overheated bearing. About 
6,000 bushels of wheat were also destroyed. The 
property was well insured. The company will re- 
build immediately. 

Packard, near Ritzville, Wash.—The Farmers 
Elevator and Warehouse, located here, was burned. 
The fire was of unknown origin. The damage 
amounted to $30,000, well covered by insurance. 
About 30,000 bushels of grain were burned. The 
plant was practically new and had a capacity of 
65,000 bushels. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The George J. Meyer Milling Com- 
pany’s elevator here, together with 40,000 bushels 
of grain burned on May 20. The loss amounted to 
$150,000. The company had for many years been in 
malting business, but a year ago began flour mill- 
ing. Regular operations_of the plan were not sus- 
pended because of the fire» 
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Bearing Date of March 8, 1921 
Apparatus for drying hay, grain or the like.— 
James G. Boswell, Paradis, La. Filed April 4, 1918. 
No. 1,370,513. 
Bearing Date of March 15, 1921 
Bean separator.—Leonard Kundinger, Sebewaing, 


Mich. Filed October 7, 1918. No. 1,371,313. 

Grain car—Sandy Dukes, Beaumont, Texas. 
Filed December 10, 1919. No. 1,371,877. 

Grain door.—Donald D. Campbell, Winnipeg, 


Man., Canada. Filed June 14, 1920. No. 1,371,858. 

Combined feeder and magnetic separator.—Henry 
Converse, Winona, Minn. Filed August 21, 1920. 
No. 1,371,301. See cut. 

Claim: An apparatus of the character described com- 
prising in combination, a chute for grain or the like 
having an opening and a shelf contiguous with said 
opening, and a combined feeder and separator consisting 
of a rotatable shaft arranged transversely of said chute 
and adjacent said opening, a cylinder fixed on said shaft, 
longitudinal bars carried by the periphery of said cylin- 
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der constituting ribs of the feeder and magnets of the 
separator and adapted to traverse the opening and suc- 
cessively lie above the shelf, a coil associated with each 
bar for inducing magnetism therein, and means under 
the control of the cylinder to energize the coils of the 
bars within the chute and deénergize the coils of the 
bars traversing the opening and overlying the shelf in- 
eluding a commutator actuated by the rotatable shaft. 


Bearing Date of March 22, 1921 
Grain storage bin.—Zebulon Wirt, Kansas City, 
Mo. Filed October 19, 1918. No. 1,372,060. See cut. 


Claim: A grain bin comprising a circular outer wall 
consisting of blocks laid in courses, continuously curved 
arcuate walls located at opposite sides of the center 
of the outer wall and having their vertical edges abut- 


ting against the inner face of the outer wall at spaced 
points, said arcuate walls presenting inner convex faces 
to each other and consisting of blocks laid in courses 
and a connecting wall interposed between the arcuate 
walls between the ends thereof and bracing and holding 
the same in position to each other and the circular 
outer wall. 


Bearing Date of March 29, 1921 

Feed regulator..—Emil R. Draver, 
Minn. Filed July 26, 1919. No. 1,372,869. 
Bearing Date of April 5, 1921 


Bag holder.—Lester B. Shamblen, Omaha, Neb., 
assignor of one-half to United Alfalfa Company, 


Richmond, 
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June 15, 1921 


Omaha, Neb., a corporation of Nebraska. 
June 2, 1920. No. 1,373,839. 

_ Grain car door.—Theodore Gibson, Tulsa, Okla. 
Filed July 20, 1918. . No. 1,374,073. 

Grain cleaner.—Charles Argyle Torrence, Winni- 
beg, Man., Canada. Filed September 3, 1919. No. 
1,373,685. See cut. 

Claim: In a wind Operated grain cleaning machine 
in combination, a wind feed spout for receiving and 
delivering the grain to. be cleaned, a head chute re- 
ceiving from the wind spout, vertically disposed side 
ehutes connecting with the opposite ends of the head 
chute, a screen extending across the head chute and 
designed to effect an initial separation of the grain 
and direct the separated grain toward one of the 
Side chutes, a blast chute connecting the lower ends 


Filed 


of the side chutes, a spreader located above and de- 
livering to the blast chute, a hopper located on the 
under side of the blast chute, means for leading the 
initially separated grain caught by the screen to the 
spreader, means for effecting a further cleaning of 
the grain in passage to the spreader and means for 
carrying off the material separated from the grain in 
passage. $ 


Bearing Date of April 12, 1921 


Automatic weighing \machine.—Charles L. Bond, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Filed January 28, 1919. No. 
1,374,876. 

Feed grinding machine.—Joseph H. Williams, 
North Kansas City, Mo. Filed December 16, 1919. 
No. 1,874,699. See cut. 

Claim: In a feed grinding machine, a plurality of 
circularly arranged grinding members, another set of 

rinding members similarly arranged in alternate or- 

er between the first named grinding members, the 
teeth of the grinding members of each of said sets 
oa obliquely disposed on the inner sides of said 
grinding members, the teeth of one set of grinding 


one direction, 


inclined in I 
the teeth of the other set of grinding members being 
laterally inclined in the opposite direction, means for 
obtaining relative oscillation between grinding mem- 
bers of said two sets, a rotary support encircled by 


members being laterally 


said grinding members, and grinding members ar- 
ran 4 circularly on the periphery of said rotary sup- 
port and revoluble therewith and having peripheral 
teeth adjacent to but spaced apart from the first 
named grinding members. 


. Bearing Date of April 19, 1921 
Seale for automatically weighing granular or like 
substances——Arthur Barraclough, Birmingham, 
England, assignor-to W. & T. Avery, Ltd., Birming- 


ham, England. Filed August 26, 1918. No. 
1,374,977. 

Compound for treatment of smut.—John P. 
Minne, Cosmopolis, Wash. Filed November 24, 


1919. No. 1,375,529. See claim: é 
Claim: A compound or the treatment of grain to 
revent smut comprising three pounds of lime, one- 

hair pound of salt, two pounds of ashes, two gallons 

of water thoroughly heated and commingled. 

Feed roll for grain and seed cleaning machines 
or the like—Marius Johan Nielsen, Vesteraaby, 
Denmark. Filed May 13, 1919. No. 1,375,228. See 
cut. : 

Claim: 
‘comprising a shaft, a plur 

: a 


A feed roll for grain cleaning machines, 
* fas of disk-shaped mem- 


at bers ; te shat, it, means for 
Pee Sut Saanbere to the shaft for rotation there- 
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with and releasable to permit independent rotation 
of said members as a unit, each of said disk members 
being provided with a pair of apertures extending in- 
ward from its periphery and an adjustable bar guided 
in each of said apertures, the shaft and bars having 
co-operating means for adjusting the latter when the 
shaft and disk members are independently rotated. 

Machine for shelling and polishing grain and the 
like-—Leopold Kaspar, Gross-Senitz, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. Filed November 6, 1920. No. 1,375,592. See 
cut. 

Claim: A machine for shelling, polishing and the 
like treatment of grain and the like, comprising a 
plurality of shelling chambers adapted to be traversed 
in succession by the material to be shelled, the sev- 
eral shelling chambers being normally shut-off from 


means for 
two chambers temporarily 
working so that they can run full at the same time 
during one and the same working period. 


establishing communication 
during the 


one another, 
between any 


Bearing Date of April 26, 1921 

Material separator.—Merrell A. Dean, St. Louis, 
Mo., assignor to Williams Patent Crusher & Pul- 
verizer Company, St. Louis, Mo., a corporation of 
Missouri. Filed March 31, 1920. No. 1,376,190. 

Grinder and shredder—Harry J. Shelton, 
Louis, Mo. Filed April 26, 1920. No. 1,375,862. 

Device for removing the closure boards of grain 
car doors.—Harry R. Wait, Buffalo, N. Y. Filed 
January 9, 1920. No. 1,376,124. 


Bearing Date of May 3, 1921 
Device for sprouting seeds.—William Boss, St. 
Paul, Minn. Filed September 30, 1918. No. 1,376,- 
998. 
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RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Following are the receipts and shipments of 
grain, etc., at the leading terminal markets in the 
United States for May: 
2 ae Th a 
BALTIMORE—-Reported by Jas. 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce: 


-——— Receipts——_. ———Shipments——_, 
1921 1920 


B. Hessong, sec- 


1921 192 2 
Wheat, bus: .1,163,497 2,091,936 1,204,718 1,244,445 
Corn, bus.....2,658,128 206,784 3,093,206 14,139 
Oats, bus.../% 165,145 210,458 2, BSG) -) ela! sie 
Barley, bus... AG 32 Die dt ice Pop wis sas LOD OT Gi aren nist ate 
Rye, bus......1,088,276 2,926,160 1,037,496 3,550,617 
Fay. LOMS. gious 1551 Med ME MMCIOL . cioen eee. creek © Sens 
Flour, bbls.... 116,407 126,277 35,266 447,409 


CHICAGO—Reported by John R. 
the Board of Trade: F 


Mauff, secretary of 


-—— Receipts——~, ———Shipments — 
1921 1920 1921 192 
Wheat, bus...1,906,600 1,356,000 1, , ,000 
Corn, bus.....9,466,000 3,139,000 9,225, 205,000 
Oats, bus......5,254.000 4,592,000 5,760, 535,000 
Barley, bus... 632,000 806,000 tia 0,000 
Rye, bus...... 94,000 545,000 49,000 971,000 
Timothy Seed, 
£) 6 I car 2,368,000 733,000 1,550,000. 1,608,000 
Clover Seed, 
IbSi gees 418,000 4,000 370,000 159,000 
Other Grass 
Seed, lbs.. 580,000 625,000 1,259,000 870,000 
Flax Seed, bus 157,000 102,000 1,000 5,000 
Hay; tons. ..., 9,333 12,840 624 1,284 
Flour bbls. 737,000 541,000 362,000 297,000 
DULUTH—Reported by Chas. IF. MacDonald, sec- 


retary of the Board of Trade: 
-———  Receipts——_, — 
1 1920 


Shipments——, 
1921 2 


192 ) 92 
Wheat. bus....1,548,365 2,888,440 2,331,096 3,198,374 
Corn, - DUBe alos PAA SP ade VES, Peeeree Fe Ti ee ees 
Oats, bus..:.. 317,886 98,254 87,442 102,226 
Barley, bus... 177,126 152,009 704,533 94,26 
Rye, bus...... 564,431 1,835,986 702,100 3,909,057 
Flax, bus..... 421,215 59,388 865,895 3, 
Flour, bbls..,.. 612,530 672,717 635,310 


FORT WILLIAM, ONT.—Reported by E. 
statistician of the Board of Grain Commissioners: 


r-——  Receipts——, Ur: Sa ere ee 
1 


1921 1920 1921 92 

Wheat, bus....4,412,782 4,417,976 10,725,132 10,063,020 
Corn, bus..... 210,563 35,935 144,115 36,535 
Oats, bus.....4,736,343 2,344,356 8,056,162 5,559,203 
Barley, bus... 538,122 315,966 1,599,487 1,384,250 
Rye, bust. oo. $5,035 57,533 246,280 288,702 
Flax Seed, bus 489,744 67,551 492,051 64.441 
Mixed Grain, 

MS (ss ¥s cies 1,591,755 1,029,983 237,500 1,404,943 


INDIANAPOLIS—Reported by Wm. H. Howard, sec- 
retary of the Board of Trade: 


—— Receipts——, ———Shipments——_, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Wheat, bus. .. 124,800 140,400 113,100 137,800 
Corn, bus.....1,764,000 1,204,000 1,086,400 $28,800 
Oats, bus......1,118,000 1,676,000 1,124,000 1,568,000 
Rye, bus. 7,000 21,000 11,200 37,800 

AS CITy—Reported by E. D. Bigelow, sec- 


KANS. 
retary of the Board of Trade: 
—— Receipts——_. ———Shipments——-., 
192 1920 9 1920 
4,004 100 


973,750 77,50 1,298,750 79” 750 
340,000 384,200 424,500 
87,000 138,000 97,500 
Rye. bus. .... 9,900 41,800 20,900 

Kaffir Corn, 

RUB Sva> » «2-7. 301,400 540,100 428.000 
Hay, toms ... 12.504 27,492 3,744 
Flour, bbls... . 55,900 64,350 106,925 
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LOS ANGELES—Reported by M. D. Thiebaud, sec- 
retary of the Los Angeles Grain Exchange: 
-—— Receipts——, ———Shipments——— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, car 
loads nae 185 1 Oi RM 5: 
Cor zy) car 
Seager, oR e 96 60 
Oats, ear lds.. 8 Go Oa sits 
Barley, car 
loads ae 196 lel” cee 
Rye, car loads 2 1 
Mild and Kaf- 
fir Corn, cars 142 223 
Hay, 7Carse sd 279 301 
Flour, cars. 124 102 


7—— Receipts——, ———Shipments——~—, 
1921 1920 1921 920 
Wheat, bus,... 620,700 264,750 431,950 ; 
Coern, bus... .. $84,225 588,565 639,263 
Oats, bus..... 987,940 1,551,275 600,185 
Barley, bus:.. 672,075 711,005 114,230 
Fie DUS er 292,985 481,850 226,626 
Timothy Seed, 
LBS eA a 527,240 60,000 133,786 236,409 
Clover Seed 
UB Sy itr. arcs sxe 20,007 156,219 $02,205 100,600 
Flax Seed, bus. 13,800 15,940 Sa ene 
Feed, tons .... 1,710 3,112 16,130 12,8387 
Hay, tons .... 1,512 1,018 360 605 
Flour, bbls. 137,630 61,052 80,476 54,428 
NEW ORLEANS.—Reported by G. S. Colby, chief 


grain inspector and weighmaster of the Board of 
Trade: 

-—— Receipts-——, ———Shipments———, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 

OVO Ges ES cary ah evehe be re eee 3$ 798,975 
AMMAR sate Rerks vib afeia Ate Muatard vows wo 313,675 11% 
OCS: FRUS ses ee sowie ale Se ae fr 100,010 9s 25 
BALE Y DS Chsteta uate Reb 72,216 290,676 
ECV.SMGLD ESE tc stacey Uv nve.dia. e's 59,127 110,000 


NEW YORK CITY—Reported by H. Heinzer, statis- 
tician of the Produce Exchange: 


-— Receipts——, ———Shipments—— 

; 1921 1920 1921 1920 
WWCa, US. ton SO NCO, Soa sis alps. Mot OON a «2 eh 
Conn, DUS... BO oO Oe netted ok 4 CLE OCD BS ten o 
ORTASSTRIS: 25) acdhOl D000 teaiias SEL OOS wie ce 
Barleyy  BUSk sis CO4,800" cise ss AOOPDO OAS on! tharos 
PvE DUS: pant 326,200 262,000 
Clover Seed, 

Jeet YS Briel Gy oe a Can ea 55 
DAATES CCU DUS NOOR SUG tr te cc usa wedded eo «Furs 
Hay, bales.... Sasi" wes. - 14,088 
HPOUr DIS. can ~ SOS AT4G ens ee MAUDUO) Sy at verelere + 

OMAHA—Reported by J. P. Manchester, secretary 
of the Grain Exehange: 

7—— Receipts———, ———Shipments———, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 

Wheat, bus....2,325;600 1,496,400 1,900,800 1,651,200 
Corn, bus.....1,771,000 1,507,800 1,593,200 1,754,200 
Oats, bus...... 722,000 1,140,000 598,000 1,180,000 
Barley, bus... 50,400 39,600 37,800 37,800 
Rye; Dus... 11,800 $4,700 46,200 52,800 


PEORIA—Reported by John R. Lofgren, secretary 


of the Board of Trade: 
r——  Receipts——~, -———Shipments———_, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat. bus.... 44,516 577,700 £2,000 560,800 
Corn, bus, 1,158,050 1,252,250 472,500 475 
Gate DUS.ob ican io,o00, 2, 653,400 1,¢ ’ 
Barley, bus... 43,400 12,600 2 
Rye, Dusit... 1,200 9,600 178,800 
Mill Feeds, 
Re COTES aco artis 9 7,000 7,080 11,420 15,740 
Seeds, lbs..... 30,000 240,000 90,000 300,000 
Hay, tons. «it 360 1,570 170 430 
Flour, bbls..... 210,800 219,100 174,400 232,800 
PHILADELPHIA—Reported by S. S. Daniels, sec- 
retary of the Commercial Exchange: 
rt  Receipts———, ———Shipments——_,, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus....2,219,680 5, 917 * 1,187,151 
Corn bus. f.. 1,011,254 3 Sree. 
Oats; bus...... ° 321,292 $30 
Barley, bus.... 2,742 27 
Rye, bus..... 87,730 16 
Flour, bbls.... 188,198 “pat 


PORTLAND, MAINE—Reported by Geo. F. Feene 
traffic manager of the Chamber of Commerce: 


r——_ Receipts———, ———-Shipments——.,, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.... 59,797 94,649 252,000 355,184 
DATS DUR on, chatesate nied oe Gy hose colvintele ins he a bta 
EUV Ba. WIE is cree G0! bis Wie, ous LOCO 20 6 ie m+ 05k 643,105 


ST. LOUIS—RHKeported by Eugene Smith, secretary 


of the Merchants’ Exchange: 
-—— Receipts———, ———Shipments——. 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus 807 98,606 2,208,280 
Corn, bus. 600 54,350 1,308,250 
Oats, bus... 6,000 130 1,758,860 
Barley, bus... 52,400 600 18,990 
Rye, bus... 19,800 881 7,460 
Hay, tons..... 7,844 344 2.615 
Flour, bbls.... 366,550 232,490 337,700 
SAN PRANCISCO—Reported by statistician of the 
Chamber of Commerce: 
-—— Receipts———, ———Shipments——,, 
1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, ctis... 63,443 ....,. cae 
GENS CUB scee  BOUSO, Ray ene ae!  Vedacten 
Oates etlewsge MS BOT etek eee pew tews el” wlacwes 
PARIS cs MAO “eave cass | “CSRdgo em We atthale 


Flour, 4 ex... Son 
TOLEDO—Reported by 


the Produce Exchange: 
e —— Receipts———, ———Shipments 
1921 1920 1921 1920 

Wheat, bus.... 281,800 201,970 109,433 149,250 
Corn, bus..... 228,750 135,000 133,030 80,385 
Oats, bus..... 408,200 328,000 257,090 84,125 
Barley, bus... 2,400 £466.) nee Bae 
Rye, bus..... 14,400 130,000 26,42 
Timothy Seed, 

DGEE> Sake as 3 1,176 3,976 4,817 
Clover Seed, 

Oe ee 418 * 383 484 343 
Alsike, bags. 194 184 292 109 


The Chewelah Feed Store at Chewelah, Wash., 
has been sold by J. F. Cain to B. F. Cook and J. 
M. Dorton. Mr. Cain bought the business a year 
ago. 
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IOWA SEED DEALERS MEET 


The Iowa Seed Dealers Association held its an- 
nual meeting on June 1, at Des Moines. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected to serve during the 
ensuing year: President, John T. Hamilton, Cedar 
Rapids; vice-president, W. H. Talbot, Osceola; 
secretary, A. M. Eldridge, Shenandoah; treasurer, 
J. T. Hoffler, Nora Springs. Hxecutive Committee: 
George Kurtzweil, Henry Kling and H. A. Johns. 


CLOVER PEST ON INCREASE 
A country wide insect pest survey conducted by 
the Bureau of Entomology, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, shows that there is a decided 
increase in the destructive attacks by the lesser 
clover leaf weevil, in the States of Illinois, In- 
diana and Missouri. 
This pest, it is said, 
clover leaf weevil and clover 
times accompanied by a fungus disease, 


in conjunction with the 
root curculio, some- 
is be- 
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August and October Alsike which cannot be filled 
cn account of the absence of offerings. Trading in 
Timothy futures is light. 

There does not seem to be much interest in the 
Timothy market. In comparison with the Clovers, 
Timothy prices seem to be low and the trade may 
awake to the fact one of these days that Timothy 
is a good purchase. Prices at the close of the 
market today (June 11) are: Clover, October, 
$11.60, December $11.40; Alsike, August $12.00, 
October $11.50; Timothy, September $3.55, October 
$3.45. The Toledo Inspection Department has 
added to its facilities by the purchase of a seed 
testing balance. 


IMPORTS OF FORAGE PLANT SEED INTO 
UNITED STATES 

The accompanying table, prepared in the Seed 

Laboratory of the Bureau of Plant Industry, United 

States Department of Agriculture, shows the 


Thirty-Ninth Year 


regular market courses. Heretofore there has been 
no co-operative movement among seed growers for 
the marketing of their production; and there is 
said to be no indication that the Utah incident 
presages any general turn to this method of mar- 
keting. The Peppard company brought a good part 
of this large purchase to its Kansas City ware- 
houses, for distribution in the ordinary course of 
trade this spring and summer. The importance of 
Kansas City as an Alfalfa market, and the position 
of this company as a specialist in Alfalfa seed hand- 
ling, both are reenforced by this incident. There 
are said to have been larger single transactions in 
field seeds previously by American companies, but 
they have had to do with foreign grown seeds as | 
this is reputed to be the largest transaction in 
American grown seed. 


NEW YORK SEED SEASON ENDED 
BY C. K. TRAFTON 
The unusually prolonged season for field seeds has 


_come to an end with prices generally firm. During 


the first half of May business continued unusually 
active for so late in the season, and while dealings 
were much smaller in the second half, the turn-over 
for the month was well above the average of or- 
dinary seasons. Red Clover was still the leader in 
activity, but prices remained. virtually unchanged. 
The most pronounced strength was in Kentucky and 


coming so serious fe Peat oe eee en amount of the various kinds of forage plant seeds Canadian Blue Grass and in Orchard Grass. The 
Sweet Clover are being substitute y farmers for 
Y Month of MS 11 months endige. May 31— 
Red Clover, a it is impossible to grow the latte tot es ete Ton oan oe 
crop successrully. Kind of seed. Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds ree Pounds 
ee Alfalfa soiree saint i ye 7A Seis Yarah| esse ies alee Deke 171,500 727,000 52,700, 710,100 ls 208 BSS 608 
PROSPECTIVE CRIMSON CLOVER SEED: © Hite Bap, (Cenedas 7372/7 he ee ee 
The new crop domestic Crimson Clover seed will Clover: : 
be a small factor in the commercial supply again ion 212i: S300 S880. 330's00_3°774°400 978837500 “6822600 
this year according to reports submitted to the U. i SYas Ree PROBE Ce ae TS he So Geechee Ma ut Ph ie) ke oe \,676,400 600,100 80,300 13,8510;7100 193115,600 962,800 
S. Bureau of Markets on May 20. The productiou Pee Mais agian tong ME CE er hue ce 77 oe 118,800: 5,700 700 432,700 189,000 700 
in south central Tennessee, the heaviest producing White andy dlsiive mothers: crs ate cere mera deme se a ae cee 8,600 1,600 22,000 96,100 
section during the past four years, is expected to be Red and alstkes cite winnie auc, oct bette oe aeviapenea © til Caen nN tere Oa) Ribeccomeal aad ane arete maya re atone 8,300 700 900 
even less than last year because of the reduced Alsike and timothy. . oo osococeessescetie essere eeeee Crees 5,300 13,200 240,200 453,100 
acreage to be harvested, for seed, -'Thel yield per’. iweccuespicadow ue kl qs ke ee ee ec 2/00 :igitbe 
acre, however, will probably be more hearly normal est aang Arr ips 
and in some instances greater than in 1920. Har- OOM. COL jrersfereereyne appieia abdlate> = severarsiie ohvhe gel) drela=/ssage ate fede ahaa 51,200 eens wee , 400 wwe ee 
: : Rose badles ter eey ica MMA a At a ee Ne Ten a eR : : 3350! 2,301 8,30 
vesting of the seed crop will begin about June 1 and — Nien 75200) Sees 423;300 teers Oy 138,300 
local shippers are prepared to offer $7 to $8.25 per Grae Baer ie ao ecg! hich ste oth nee Get 2. re Pee ener ons 40 2,600 200 
A % aoe a pring ivetchcpanid* TOMES aber, sis sao oder Neue TN hi cieetetetete attains ates, ens BNO Oe ta ccaketay Wh itetata deere OOO ie eis ftyarecs te en eee 
100 pounds for country-run seed. Orchatd grasa lcs <laanlea ree shkence a EEO ey Sacre ei eo 125,600. - 77,200 Ans: vts 2,748,500 154,700 
SOUSA EIS SuSE ERE Rape Co ESN Gs. as elec mae RMR eR ae in Maia, AON a EE ee SH 5M) mT SOO) 2,200 3,923,900 5,765,700 639,000 
NEW HIGHS FOR CLOVER Boe ee aaee 0 -b 'Sysaiceth cin aha pun, “6 tao wepteay Mlagrahce oe erat eee rade hlire Pita) ote Seca deiatset ete selene ates Peat Reece ek ec 20 6,800 5,000 
“Clover active and stronger,” say Southworth & Biel isla e- Fi caption abathantete- ok Geass Ltt econ Saas a ae AS OOCE: Ah caer 33,600 1,384,300 1,799,000 300,000 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, in letter for week ending ee ROR USEINe ON Mula deter tive hit Ces iM REP yo Mo ee eee SG OO meer ore 487,400 974,000 151,800 
June 11. “October tushed through the $11, markox oa) | ogee es eg eee ee ae 1,100 79,400 .....4-. 36,700 154,600 
easily. New high is $11.60. Low was $8.85 in USEC aaeeiee Oe aRE MERE ge et LAA OR! EM WG Oral RRR em oon cu 179,900 93,400 1,700 1,108,500 952,200 253,500 
April. Now at 20 cents premium over the Decem- SPring 050s eee ee De ere ee 81,300» 327,500 1,600 410,700 992,300 435,200 
ber. Some dealers believe this will be increased. sypject to the Seed Importation Act permitted most striking exception was White Clover, which lost 


Fresh buying power is noted at the new high level. 
Offerings are noticeably lacking. The advance was 
accelerated by crop damage news. Dealers who 
were bearish a short time ago, are now more 
friendly to the buying side. Fields that looked fine 
in May have been cut down by weevil and rank 
growth. 

“Reports from leading Clover states show general 
belief that October around $10 is low enough. Re- 
ports from Ohio and Indiana show old Clover gen- 
erally fair to good. Acreage normal. Practically 
no carry-over.” 


SMALL CARRYOVER BY RETAIL MER- 
CHANTS 

Retail seed merchants are buying sparingly, and 
will, in this way, clean up their stocks by the close 
of the season, notwithstanding the fact that the 
farmer demand is below normal. Reports submitted 
by retail dealers to the U. S. Bureau of Markets un- 
der date of May 20 indicate that this condition is 
general. While many dealers expect a good demand 
for late-sown forage crop seeds, most of them are 
not looking for any last-minute rush as the spirit 
of ultra-conservatism appears to have a firm hold 
on the buying farmer. 

Prices generally are somewhat lower than a 
month ago, having followed the trend of wholesale 
prices in many cases. In strictly consuming sec- 
tions, prices of late-sown forage crops have ad- 
vanced, while in producing sections of a few of 
these seeds the prices quoted to farmers are some- 
what lower. 


THE TOLEDO SEED MARKET 
BY C. 0. BARNTHOUSE 

Since the expiration of the old crop season, the 
market for the growing crop has shown consider- 
able strength. The new crop does not appear to 
be all that can be desired, some fields being frozen 
out, others thin on the ground and others very 
weedy, and taken as a whole the promise for the 
new crop is not at all favorable. Some very bad 
reports are coming in from various sections of the 
seed belt. 

The movement of seed is practically nil, and will 
likely continue so until the new Timothy and Alsike 
begins to arrive in August. The market for October 
Clover seed has been very strong, and shows a 
good advance. Toledo dealers have orders for 


entry into the United States during the month of 
May, 1921, and during the 11 months ending 
May 31, 1921, as compared with the corresponding 
periods in the previous two years. 


SEEDS AT KANSAS CITY QUIET 
BY B. S. BROWN 

.The seed market at Kansas City has been reported 
quiet for several weeks, with many of the more 
important seeds out of season. Cane and millet have 
been relatively firm, reflecting the belief that a 
dry season was in store for corn. Country offerings 
of both have been light and there haye been only 
scattered shipping sales. An improved demand for 
sudan grass for forage sowing is expected later, but 
trade at present is dull and prices are barely steady. 
There is little spot inquiry for Alfalfa seed, buyers 
generally taking it with the expectation of carrying 
it until fall. Recent rains have improved the new 
crop outlook somewhat in this section. Cutting has 
started about two weeks later*than usual, due to 
unseasonable weather last spring. The new crops 
of Clover, Blue Grass and Timothy are reported in 
satisfactory condition. 

The following quotations represent sales from first 
hands in Kansas City: Fair to good, Alfalfa, $10 to 
$15 a ewt.; Timothy, $3.25 to $4.75; millet, German, 
$1.25 to $1.50; Siberian, 90 cents to $1; common, 90 
cents to $1; Sudan, $1.75 to $2.15; cane seed, 


Orange, $1 to $1.10; Amber, 75 cents to $1; Red- Top: 


80 cents to $1. 

While there is not much activity in Alfalfa sced 
in early summer, no subject in the seed world is 
being more eagerly discussed. The large destruc- 
tion of hay by freezes around Haster—it is said that 
2,000,000 tons of hay was destroyed in Kansas alone 
—implies a big demand for forage seed this sum- 
mer and fall. Many Alfalfa fields planted this 
spring were completely frozen, and corn planted or 
the fields left for planting to Alfalfa this fall. Seeds- 
men therefore anticipate a very large demand by 
fall—and while there is not much anticipation of 
this demand in the accumulation of stocks, the mar- 
ket is already strengthening. 

A transaction in Alfalfa seed that is said to set 
a record for the United States, was the purchase of 
46 carloads, last March, by the J. G. Peppard Seed 
Company of Kansas City. This purchase was made 
in Utah, from a group of growers, who had come 
together for this season and this event only, and 
because of dissatisfaction with the condition of the 


10 cents per pound during the month. 

The continued activity in Red Clover was largely 
traceable primarily to the advance in the vaiue of 
the franc, which materially increased the cost of 
importing seed from France. When this fcreign 
seed was offered late in April and early in May 
at relatively low prices, in some cases as low as 12 
cents, many domestic buyers decided to hold off, 
hoping for a drop to lower levels. They changed 
their minds subsequenty and attempted to cover 
their summer requirements when the cost to im- 
port advanced to fully 15 cents. As a consequence 
the market remained firm in spite of further liberal 
arrivals, amounting to 14,000 bags. As a substantial 
percentage of the imports went direct to large west- 
ern and other out-of-town dealers there was little or 
no addition to local stocks. 

Crimson Clover also remained firm as here were 
only small arrivals from Europe. The firmness was 
also ascribed to the advance in the france as a re- 
sult of which it was practically impossible to secure 
good lots of fair average quality below 714 cents © 
c. i. f. New York. France is not offering any choice 
seed and it is evident that most of the supply 
available is Spotted. There has been a much better 
demand in this market, but the majority of would-be 
buyers are extremely particular as to quality. How- 
ever, as there is very little available it looks as 
though they would have to be satisfied with less de- 
sireable seed before long. 

The strength in Blue Grass was founded primarily 
on the poor crop outlook. This served to stimulate 
the demand materially and a striking shortage of 
supplies developed. In fact, there was practically 
no 21-pound seed and 19-pound had to be taken 
instead. The Missouri Board of Agriculture has 
urged farmers to save and sell their seed owing 
to the prospective short yields in both Missouri and 
Kentucky and the general belief among state and 
Federal authorities that the national supply will 
be short. As a consequence Fancy Kentucky Blue 
Grass advanced about two cents and Canadian one 
cent. Orchard Grass was even more buoyant, rising 
about three cents. 

White Clover, which was the-scarcest and most 
wanted article during its regular season, beginning 
about the middle of March, continued to move well 
and at firm prices early in May. Just as the demand 
was tapering off toward the middle of the month 
about a hundred bags arrived from Germany. As 
a result the season ended with supplies somewhat 


| 
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excessive and auotations dropped from 50 at 55 
cents to 40 at 45 cents. 

Alfalfa was inactive during May and without note- 
worthy change. Neither French nor Italian ship- 
pers were voluntering offerings, but on inquiry from 
15 to 18 cents c. i. f. New York according to quality. 
This was more than domestic buyers would pay, 
and hence no business was done for shipment from 
Europe. Early in June greater interest developed 
owing to the arrival of about 1,100 bags from Ar- 
gentina. This met with a good demand at 15 cents. 
There were further offerings for prompt shipment 
from Argentina at 141% cents c. i. f. New York. 

Timothy lagged along during May with neither 
buyers nor sellers disposed to press matters, and 
hence prices are nominally unchanged. Latterly a 
more confident feeling has prevailed, partly owing to 
claims that the Czecho-Slovakia Government had 
been buying freely in European markets. This 
created the impression that a better foreign demand 
would develop here ere long. Thus far New York 
exporters have done little or nothing for shipment, 
having no cheap Timothy to sell, but those in close 
touch with the West have been advised that there 
have been some dealings there for export. Red 
Top has been quiet but firm. 

Canary seed has been in fairly good demand and 
about a half-cent higher. This was ascribed mainly 
to the increased cost of importing because of the ad- 
vance in freight rates. The spot price is 2% at 2% 
cents in bond or 3 at 314 cents duty paid. Rapeseed 
was firmer owing to meager stocks, it being prac- 
tically impossible to find any car-lots. Moreover, 
quotations from Holland are about a quarter-cent 
higher, generally about 7 cents. Fariy in June 5,000 
bags arrived from Argentina. 

An interesting item was the arrival of about 100 
tons of Sunflower seed (2,694 bags) from Buenos 
Aires on the steamer West Selene. This was im- 
ported by H. J. Baker & Bro. and met with a good 
demand as spot supplies had been reduced to a few 
small lots which were firmly held. -In fact, the mar- 
ket developed considerable strength. Nothing more 
was available at the.previous low level of 2 cents 
and part of the new arrival sold at 2.60 cents in car- 
lots and 3.25 cents for smaller lots. Bids of 2.35 
cents were refused for the former. Some holders 
ask even more than the above prices as Argentine 
shippers have advanced their quotations from 2.50 to 
2.75 cents and there is little or no chance of early 
arrival owing to trouble with port workers there. 

Early in June there was another arrival from 
Argentina, about 1,900 bags. It was said that some 
shippers there were quoting as low as 2 cents c. i. f. 
New York for early shipment. Sales were reported 
in this market at 2% cents. 

The following quantities arrived from abroad in 
addition to those noted above: 150 bags Rapeseed ; 
550 bags Rye Grass; 350 bags of other grasses; and 
630 bags of vetches. The only export during the 
month was 55 bags of Clover to Germany. 


SEEDS AT MILWAUKEE 
BY C. 0. SKINROOD 


The record of seed receipts and shipments at 
Milwaukee for May tell a remarkable story of the 
activity of the trade in the past few weeks. The 
most outstanding point in the May figures is that 
the shipments of seeds, for that month, of Clover, 
were no less than eight times as large as for May 
a year ago, approximately. . 

Receipts of Clover for the past month have been 
almost nominal, with 20,007 pounds as compared 
with 156,219 pounds in May, 1920. Receipts a year 
ago in May were about eight times as large as they 
were for the past month, but last year’s receipts 
were normal, while the small offerings this year 
were abnormal, and largely due to heavier receipts 
in the early months of 1921. The crop was sold 
earlier than usual, it is apparent from these figures. 

Shipments of Clover seeds from Milwaukee in the 

t month were 802,205 pounds, as compared with 

00,600 pounds for May a year ago. This is an in- 
dex of the immense orders received by Milwaukee 
seed handlers in the past month. It records the 
remarkable spurt in trade activity which ranged 
over several months of the active buying season 
for seeds. 

The story in Timothy trade is somewhat reversed. 
Here, receipts for the past month were 527,240 
pounds as compared with 60,000 pounds for May a 
year ago. Receipts were therefore nearly nine times 
as large as a year ago. It may be said that last 
year’s May receipts of Timothy seed were ab- 
normally small, while this year’s receipts for that 
month were larger than usual. 

The shipments of Timothy seed in the month 
past from Milwaukee were 133,786 pounds as com- 
pared with 236,409 pounds for May of a year ago. 
Shipments were therefore actually larger a year ago 
than for the past month. : 

Summarizing, the figures show very light receipts 
of Clover seeds and very heavy shipments, while 
for Timothy seeds, the receipts are large and the 
shipments are relatively light. 

The official crop report of the state throws some 
light on the prospects for a crop of seeds this year. 
Clover fields in the northern part of the state were 
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“It seems that dealers and consumers have con- 
cluded that the great run of hay predicted when 
farmers finished their spring work is not going to 
come,” say Albert Miller & Co., under date of June 
11. “Farmers in most sections are through, but 
they are not letting go their hay; a large number 
will hold over. 

“We predict a much better demand for hay from 
now on and firmer markets. Don’t believe you will 
go wrong buying hay basis present markets. Don’t 
forget that the demand for old hay has nearly 
three months yet to run. Now, just where is it 
going to come from? It is surprising how many 
sections are about shipped out. Remember that 
on account of high freight rates we can draw 
from a limited territory.” 


LESPEDEZA AS A HAY CROP 

Lespedeza, while primarily a forage crop, is and 
can be grown and cut for hay on the alluvial soils 
of the Mississippi Delta and on the very fertile 
soils in other parts of the southeastern section of 
the country, according to a recent Farmer’s Bul- 
letin of the Department of Agriculture. The ac- 
companying map indicates the general lespedeza 
acreage and, by cross shading, the section where 
it is utilized as a hay crop. On the alluvial soils 
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REGION WHERE LESPEDEZA THRIVES 
Cross Shaded Section Shows Territory Where It Is Utilized as a Hay 
Crop 


of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas and 
Tennessee, it is the principal legume hay crop and 
yields of one to three tons per acre are com- 
monly obtained. The hay is excellent quality and 
commands a good price on the market. lLespe- 
deza is used in these sections as a regular hay 
crop, sown in rotation, and has a beneficial ef- 
fect on succeeding crops. 


WASHINGTON INSPECTION DIS- 
CONTINUED 


Announcement has been made that effective April 


30, 1921, the hay department of the Merchants 
Exchange of Seattle, Wash., was closed. The Ex- 
change has been maintaining an inspection system 
through the Yakima Valley since August, 1919. 
Hereafter it will not issue certificates of inspection 
on hay loaded at points within the State of Wash- 
ington, excepting that inspections will be made and 
certificates issued therefore on the hay of the 1920 
crop remaining in the hands of parties who prior 
to April 30, 1921, have been using Merchants Ex- 
change Inspection. 

It is said that the Exchange has lost money on 
this method of inspection, the fees not being enough 
to maintain it. There were about 20 inspectors 
working under the system. 


AMENDMENT TO PENNSYLVANIA FEED 
LAW 

An amendment to the Pennsylvania Feeding- 
stuffs Law, which became effective May 12, 1921, 
requires feeds (except whole grains, unmixed meals 
made directly from whole grains and mixtures of 
whole grains, which do not have distinct brand or 
trade names) to be registered for each calendar 
year and a fee of $25 for each brand registered to 
be charged. 

The feeds required to be registered, as well as 
labeled, and guaranteed, are all mixed feeds, (except 
pure whole grains, etc., as above noted), by-products 
such as cottonseed, linseed oil, and cocoanut oil 


- meals and including wheat, rye and buckwheat 


brans, middlings and mixed feeds, semi-solid and 
dried buttermilk and skimmed milk and feed mo- 
lasses. 

A maximum fiber content of 11 per cent is per- 


mitted in cottonseed meals and all mixed feeds, 
which contain oat hulls, oat feed, oat meal mill by- 
product, clipped oat by-product, flax plant refuse, 
elevator chaff, cottonseed hulls, ground corn stalks 
and cocoa and cocoanut shells. <A tolerance of 1.1 
per cent additional is permitted for variations upon 
analysis. There is no fiber restriction for feeds 
which do not contain these materials. 

The materials prohibited include corn cobs, weed 
seeds, humus, peat, sand, saw-dust, coffee hulls, pea- 
nut hulls, rice hulls. Metal fasteners cannot be 
used in attaching tags to sacks. 

Applications for registration may be submitted for 
approval at any time during the year before feeds 
are offered for sale and from now on a fee of $25 
will be charged for each brand registered. 

All applications should be addressed to James W. 
Kellogg, Chief Chemist, Dept. Agriculture, Harris- 
burg, Pa. : 


MANUFACTURED FEEDS VERSUS PAS- 
TURE FEEDING 

“There was a time when dairymen considered 
pasturage the magic milk making ‘feed of all feeds’ ”, 
says the International Sugar Feed Company of 
Minneapolis, Minn., in its June Feed Bow. “But 
modern knowledge of actual feeding requirements 
has changed that. It is now considered that grass 
is little more than hay with water in it, and as such, 
not a feed any dairyman would care to depend upon 
to put his herd in first class condition and produce 
top milk cows. 

“The first stimulating effects of new pasture are 
usually lost in a following reaction that leaves the 
cow in poorer physical condition than in the begin- 
ning. As a result the cow has slumped badly in 
milk production by early fall and goes into winter 
quarters a back number as far as the milk issue for 
the year is concerned.” 

If feed dealers could convert farmers to the doc- 
trine which the International preaches, the feed 
business would boom. 


NEW YORK HAY MARKET DULL 
BY C. K. TRAFTON 

Speaking in a broad sense the New York hay 
market was a decidedly narrow and _ insignificant 
affair during the past month and especially at the 
beginning. Much of the time there was a con- 
spicuous scarcity of buyers and consequently it 
was decidedly difficult to obtain reasonable bids. 
This was particularly true of common and inferior 
descriptions. It was also plainly evident that the 
weakness was especially noticeable in small bales 
which were remarkably slow of sale. The widening 
of the priee difference between poor grades and 


_choice was due to the fact that nearly all the hay 


received came by river boats. As the arrivals by 
rail were frequently small it was often difficult to 
obtain choice Timothy or Fancy Light Mixed Clover 
in large bales and consequently these descriptions 
were held with a greater degree of steadiness dur- 
ing the later trading. 

Advices from the interior stated that farmers had 
been making only limited deliveries to country sta- 
tions partly because they were busy with spring 
work. Reports from other sources claim that farm- 
ers were led to hold back for more money because 
of the sharp rise in corn and complaints of drouth 
in some places. The limited dealings in the local 
market were partly ascribed to light feeding it be- 
ing said that horse owners had given their horses 
little hay because they had been idle for a long 
time as a result of the general dullness in business. 

Other advices from authentic sources declare that 
numerous farmers, being dissatisfied with the so- 
called low bids, have decided to “cover-up” their 
reserves of old. In other words, they have de- 
cided that there is no advantage in marketing their 
old hay at this time, claiming that it will show a 
loss, and consequently they have determined to 
cover it with the new crop as soon as harvested. 

Moreover, farmers are led to sell slowly because 
of the reported appreciable shortage in the oats 
crop. In their judgment prices for all feeding- 
stuffs, notably miullfeed, oats, corn, ete., have been 
forced below their actual value by the process of 
deflation or readjustment to a so-called normal 
basis. 

It can be admitted that there are numerous con- 
servative and well informed merchants who are in- 
clined to the opinion that farmers are not far from 
right in their contentions. Such claims were in 
a degree confirmed recently by the extraordinary 
recovery in wheat and especially in May contracts 
in Chicago which advanced from $1.19 to $1.87, 
while July advanced from $1.014% to $1.41%. It is 
true, however, that part of this advance was owing 
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to serious crop damage and to extremely heavy 
covering by the bear element. Because of these 
developments it was asserted that prices for bran 
and middlings had been unduly depressed, sales 
having been made below the cost of production. 

During the month receipts of straw were remark- 
ably small. In fact for several days not a ton ar- 
rived, and with buyers manifesting fair interest 
prices advanced. 


PREPARING HAY FOR THE EXHIBIT 

Efforts will be made to increase the number of 
hay entries three fold at the International Grain 
and Hay Show, November 26 to December 3, over 
last year. The Chicago Board of Trade is giving 
$800 in cash premiums for this class. The National 
State Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation, and similar organizations are co-operating 
in order to make the Hay Department one of the big 
features of the 1921 show. 

A number of valuable suggestions have been off- 
ered with regard to the preparation of hay for show 
purposes. The following suggestions come from one 
of the states experienced in preparing hay for ex- 
hibits: : 


“The samples should be obtained from pure fields of 
Timothy, Alfalfa and Red Clover. When any of these 
are mixed it is impossible to secure a bale that will 
be fit for exhibition. Timothy and Red Clover can 
be taken from new seedlings but good samples of 
Alfalfa come from the old beds. 

“In preparing these samples for bale exhibitions 
they are cut at the same time that the regular crop 
is cut and with the same mower. The portion of the 
field that the bale is to be made from is cured in 
the same way that the rest of the field is cured un- 
less it shows signs of raining. In this case the hay 
is put under shelter and removed outside to cure 
in the sun after the rain is over. If allowed to heat 
from moisture in the hay the samples will turn yel- 
low. 

“After the sample is thoroughly cured it 
be made into a bale at once and put away in a dark 
place until shipped to the International Hay and 
Grain Show. The hay can be pressed into a bale with 
a regular hay baler, in a box or the paper balers 
used by merchants. A regular hay baler is preferred 
as it will make a better bale.” 


NO CHANGE IN KANSAS CITY HAY 
MARKET 
BY B. S. BROWN 


There have been no important changes in the 
trade in hay at Kansas City the past few weeks. 
Receipts have been light, high freight rates have 
restricted trade in a number of ways, and general 
demand has been limited. Prices have kept within 
a relatively narrow range with the trend of prices 
generally lower. Alfalfa has shown declines of 50 
cents to $3 a ton the past few weeks and other 
varieties have been unchanged to about $1 lower, 
except for an occasional irregular advance of 50 
cents. 

Receipts in May were only 1,042 cars, less than 
half as much as a year ago. The 10-year May aver- 
age is 2,034 cars. 

Cutting of new Alfalfa has started in the South- 
west a little later than usual and a few cars have 
been loaded. Prices indicated were about in line 
with old crop offerings. The general condition of 
Alfalfa in the Southwest is low, only 59.2 in Kansas, 
according to the last state report, which is the most 
unfavorable showing ever reported. Late spring 
freezes and insect damage caused the loss in con- 
dition. In practically all sections the first cutting 
The Kansas report indicated a yield 
of three-fourths ton an acre, compared with 1.12 tons 
a year ago and 1.36 tons in 1919. 

New rates on hay and Alfalfa meal from Colorado 
common points and points east in Colorado have 
become effective. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion granted permission to carriers to issue, on five 
days’ notice, tariffs with the revised rates, showing 
a reduction of 7144 cents per hundred pounds on 
hay and meal to the Missouri River, Mississippi 
River, Chicago, Memphis and New Orleans. A re- 
duction of $1 a ton on hay and meal has become 
effective from New Mexico to southern markets. The 
reductions are expected to stimulate trade in the 
Kansas City territory, though the general freight 
situation is still far from satisfactory. The Kan- 
sas City Hay Dealers Association is still active in 
the matter and is working on numerous petitions 
regarding rates. 


MEAL FROM TOMATO SEED 

Any discovery which transforms what was a waste 
into a product high in feeding value is important. 
And discoveries of this kind are continually being 
made by specialists of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. One of the latest is the manufacture 
of fixed oil and press cake, or meal, from waste 
tomato seed. There have heretofore been vast 
amounts of seed going to waste every year. One 
two-hundredth of every bushel of tomatoes is seed. 
In the larger factories in the eastern and mid-wes- 
tern tomato belts more than 200,000 tons of tomatoes 
are pulped annually. The waste seed from these 
large stations alone totals over 1,000 tons. 

The first important step in making the new prod- 
ucts is to separate the seed from the wet waste. 


. Several methods may be used, but the specialists 


find that the most practicable method is to equip the 
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ordinary cyclone pulping machine, now in use in 
most factories, with a 5-mesh woven screen made 
of No. 12 wire. The mesh is just large enough to 
admit the passage of the seeds, and these flow out 
of the machine in a continuous stream, while the 
cores and skins of the fruits are discharged through 
the gate as usual. The stream of seed and pulp is 
then pumped into an adjoining cyclone machine 
having an ordinary 20-mesh breaker screen. 

The pulp and juice pass through this mesh, but 
the seed is retained, and passes out through the gate. 
The operation involves no increase of labor and is 
continuous and efficient. Experience with this 
method for more than two seasons at the Arlington 
Experimental farm at Washington, D. C., has proved 
its effectiveness. 

After the seed has been separated from the wet 
waste it is washed and dried, and is then ready for 
the oil-extracting process. Two methods of oil ex- 
traction can be used—pressure and solvent extrac- 
tion. Pressed oil is obtained by mechanical presses, 
and commands a slightly higher price in the mar- 
ket than the oil which is extracted by chemical 
solvent processes. 

The tomato-seed oil obtained by the expeller pro- 
cess is deep brown, and has a strong odor. It is 
refined, bleached and deodorized by the usual meth- 
ods, and is then comparable in quality with the 


>common edible oils of commerce. 


The value of oil cake or meal as stock food has 
been demonstrated in Italy. where the utilization of 
tomato waste is in practical operation. .An analysis 
of the meal shows the following composition: Mois- 
ture, 7.15 per cent; ash, 4.64 per cent, protein, 37 
per cent; nitrogen-free extract, 29.1 per cent; and 
fiber, 22.1 per cent. This analysis gives tomato-seed 
meal a favorable footing with some of the hetter 
known seed meals of commerce. It may be used as 
food for cattle, hogs or chickens. It has a slightly 
bitter taste, which is masked when mixed with other 
foods. 

The whole story is told in Department Bulletin 
927, a copy of which may be had upon request to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


NEW FEED BRANDS 
“JUDGE RITE” hen feed and horse and mule 
feed. Luehrmann. Hay & Grain Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. Filed February 238, 1921. Serial No. 
143,933. Published May 38, 1921. 
“ONE-A-DAY” poultry food. H. D. Linker, Hope, 
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JUDGE RITE 


Ark. Filed February 21, 1921. Serial No. 143,868. 
Published May 3, 1921. 

“KOW KUD” dairy feed. Jose Miller Company, 
Beaumont, Texas. Filed December 1, 1920. Serial 
No. 140,495. Published May 3, 1921. 


Feed Trademarks Registered 

141,859. Stock feed. Barrett, Denton & Lynn 
Company, Dalton, Ga. Filed, March 25, 1920. Se- 
rial No. 130,155. Published January 4, 1921. Reg- 
istered May 3, 1921. 

141,402. Poultry and stock feeds and fishmeal. 
Lawrence Canning Company, Rockland, Maine. 
Filed November 6, 1919. Serial No. 124,618. Pub- 
lished January 13, 1920. Registered April 19, 1921. 

141,410. Stock feed. Macx Feed Milling Com- 
pany, Clinton, Iowa. Filed September 27, 1920. 
Serial No. 137,672. Published December 14, 1920. 
Registered April 19, 1921. , 


141,486. Animal feed products. B. L. Sessum, 
Memphis, Tenn. Filed October 12, 1920. Serial 
‘No. 138,242. Published December 14, 1920. Regis- 


tered April 19, 1921. 


141,681. Poultry feeds. E. G. Smith Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. Filed August 24, 1920. Serial No. 
136,434. Published December 7, 1920. Registered 


April 26, 1921. 
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A feed mill has been opened at Laclede, Mo., by 
E. T. Jones. All kinds of grindings are to be done. 


The feed and grocery business of W. E. Miller 
at Leesburg, Fla., has been purchased by W. H. 
and C. L. Fahs. 


The business of the City Feed & Fuel Company 
at Burlington Junction, Mo., has been purchased 
by V. Curmutt. He will deal in mill and mixed 
feeds. 


A feed milling plant and warehouse are to be 
erected at Oklahoma City, Okla., for the Belt Milling 
& Grain Company. J. W. Strader is president of 
the company. 


A mill for manufacturing poultry feed is to be 
installed at Kansas City, Mo., for the Quisenberry 
Feed Manufacturing Company, which bought a 
building there. 


The feed and flour business of George P. Auker 
at Rushville, Neb., has been purchased by W. I. 
Funk. He will continue operating on eae same 
basis as in the past. 


Henry Harrison & Co., Inc., Rockport, N. Y., are 
to add a hay and produce department to its feed 
and ‘bean business. It will be under the manage- 
ment of W. A. Wilson. 


John, Catherine and Ruth Young have incor- 
porated the ‘John Young Flour, Feed & Implement 
Company, Inc., of Lockport, N. Y. The company is 
capitalized at $10,000. 

To deal in seeds and feed, the Courtney Seed & 
Feed Company was incorporated at Fergus Falls, 
Minn. W. J. Courtney and others are interested. 
The capital stock is $50,000. 

A branch house has been opened at Jellico, Tenn., 
by the Winer Feed Company of Chattanooga. HE. 
J. Blankenship is in charge. The company will 
handle feed, flour and meal. r 

A charter has been granted to the Farmers Mill 
& Feed Company of Cleburne, Texas. Capital stock 
of the company is $27,000. Long Walls, S. H. Wal- 
raven and J. M. Peacock are interested. 

The feed and flour store at Cortland, Neb., form- 
erly owned by J. P. Sausman, has been purchased 
by HE. C. Calland. Mr. Calland until recently was 
with the Farmers State Bank at Cortland. ; 


A temporary office in the Corn Exchange Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn., has been opened by Oscar 
C. Opsahl, formerly with H. Wehman & Co. The 
company will conduct a general feed business. 


A feed mill for custom grinding is to be erected 
at Carthage, Mo., for the Beard-Qualls Company 
of which H. C. Beard is secretary-treasurer. The 
company will manufacture horse, cow, hog and 


chicken feeds. 


To handle all kinds of feedingstuffs, the A. W. 
Thompson Company was incorporated at Prairie du 
Chien, Wis. The capital stock of the firm is $10,000. 
A. W. Thompson, S. V. cae and A. B. Peterson 
are interested. 


The Artesia Alfalfa Growerd Association of 
Artesia, N. M., has been granted a charter. It has 
no capital stock and is non-profit sharing. The 
incorporators are: W. R. Hornbaker, C. HE. Martin, 
Charles Rogers, A. D. Hill and B. Williams. 


Extensive warehouse facilities are to be estab- 
lished at Philadelphia, Pa., for the Omaha Alfalfa 
Milling Company, manufacturers of alfalfa and 
grain products. The company has secured storage 
space and an office at the Merchants Warehouse. 


Nathaniel S. Squibb is organizing a company at 
Lawrenceburg, Ind., to manufacture stock and poul- 
try feed. The capital stock of the firm is $50,000. 
The company will buy the Dair Flour Manufactur- 
ing Company’s plant for $20,000. It will remodel 
and operate. 


A feed plant is to be established at Anderson, 
Ind., for Edw. Lee of Crawfordsville, Ind. He 
represents the Indiana Grain, Feed & Coal Com- 
pany of Crawfordsville. The plant will cost $100,- 
000. Associated with him are: Otto Leforge, John 
Weeks, R. Shahan and R. W. Martin. 


For the purpose of encouraging the use of good 
seed, proper cultivation and efficient marketing 
plans and facilities, Alfalfa growers of the south- 
eastern part of New Mexico recently organized at 
EK] Paso, the Elephant Butte Alfalfa Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. It was recently granted a state charter. 


H. Leckey, Richard Swan, B. Benson and J. W. 
Abraham are interested in the establishment of a 
feed and grain mill at Uniontown, Pa. They have 
purchased an old distillery plant and will improve 
and alter it. The property includes a two-story 
building, with combination offices and apartments 
and a six-story 60x40-foot. warehouse. 


Reynolds & Co. have been incorporated at Puyal- 
lup, Wash. The company will erect a warehouse 
office and will make a specialty of handling grain 
and feed with dairy and poultry supplies. It also 
will be the sole distributors of the Washington Hay 
Growers’ Association for the section of Washington 
west of the mountains. William H. Reynolds is 
president; Edward Wieland, vice-president; Lillian 
E. Wieland, secretary; Robt. L. Bettes, treasurer 
and Louis E. Reynolds, sales manager. 
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affected by the frost and in many instances have 
been plowed up for the purpose of planting millet, 
soy beans, corn and other late crops. Alfalfa and 
Timothy are reported to be growing very well. 

Despite the plowing up of some Clover fields the 
prospects for a good Clover seed crop are still be- 
lieved to be bright, the damage not constituting a 
very large percentage of the total. 

' The Department of Agriculture at Madison, Wis., 
now makes the claim that this state is the leading 
producer of Clover seeds in the United States. 

The heaviest crop ever turned out by the state 
in this line is given at 248,000 bushels of Clover 
seed, while the crop of Timothy seed for the same 
year was 81,000 bushels. 

One of the big reasons why Wisconsin is such a 
leading state for the production of seeds is believed 
to be the Wisconsin label designed by the Wisconsin 
Experiment Association and in fact. distributed 
through the medium of the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station. 

In order to make this label stand for a very high 
standard of quality the commonwealth has gone 
farther and established a state seed inspection serv- 
ice under the direction of A. L. Stone of the College 
of Agriculture. The state Department of Agricul- 
ture is thus standing solidly behind the Wisconsin 
system of pure seed production and pure seed dis- 
tribution, through a label*on which all buyers can 
depend as to quality. 

A drive is being made by Wisconsin this year to 
raise the standard of seeds higher than ever and 
by means of more careful inspection to prevent the 
spread of noxious weeds which is one of the biggest 
problems of the farmer. 

The practical effect of this inspection is shown by 
the fact that two large seedsmen from outside the 
state, who were said to be persistent violators of the 
Wisconsin law on pure seeds and labeling, have 
been ordered by the Federal Trade Commission at 
Washington to reform their practices, This -was 
done through the work of the state seed inspection 
service. Other seedsmen have also been materially 
assisted in keeping weed seed out of their supplies 
purchased and handled. 

Every farmer in Wisconsin who wants to use the 
state label is forced to submit to the state inspec- 
tion service. Since this pedigreed grain and other 
seeds can only be sold advantageously after the state 
label has been attached, the business is being forced 
more and more into the inspected channels. 

Out of some 2,000 of samples of seeds submitted to 
the state department, only about 150 of the samples 
contained noxious weeds in large quantities. Among 
the most frequently appearing seeds were buck- 
thorn in 20 samples, eight samples had corn cockle, 
eight contained field fodder, seven contained wild 
mustard, five contained quack grass, five contained 
wild oats, five contained Canada thistles, four had 
Spanish dodder, two contained Indian mustard, and 
one had ox-eyed daisy. Eighty-three out of these 
150 samples with noxious weed seeds had more than 
one kind of noxious weeds. 

One of the worst pests in recent years, accord- 
ing to the state Department of Agriculture is the 
increasing spread of dodder. Revision of the state 
laws to make them more effective against dodder 
have been demanded by the state Department of 
Agriculture several times, but the assembly has 
voted them down in every instance. According to 
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present prospects there is no likelihood of any 
change in the seed laws at this session, members of 
the assembly declare. 

The seed control division of the state Department 
of Agriculture has sent out to various portions of 
the state a commendation of the new policy of the 
Wholesale Grass Seed Dealers Association by which 
a committee of seven is appointed by the Association 
to investigate and if possible eliminate fraud or 
misrepresentation of quality in the sale of agricul- 
tural seeds, whether the complaints are against 
members of the Association, or non-members. 

The method of work which is being pursued by 
the members of the committee is to correct by 
private agreement any mistake or unintentional 
error made by any seedsman. 

Other remedies to be used if necessary by this 
grievance committee is to report the offender to 
members of the Association; to expel such member 
from the Association if sufficient proof is found; to 
present such complaints to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission; to prosecute under Federal or state seed 
laws; to prosecute under the postal laws; and crim- 
inal prosecution for common fraud. 

Anyone in the seed trade, whether producer, or 
dealer, or in any other capacity can maye complaints 
to this grievance committee and such complaint will 
be fully and fairly acted upon, it is promised. 

Milwaukee seed handlers report, as a rule, that the 
trade is quiet, and that the attention of the traders 
is concentrated on the prospects for the next crop. 
Most of the dealers did such a heavy business ‘for 
several months this spring that they weicome the 
lull in activities which comes with the end of the 
big planting season. 

In view of the large buying of the past months, 
the Milwaukee dealers are exceedingly optimistic 
as to the future of business. It is felt that while 
there may be some crop damage, the yield for the 
year is likely to be somewhat near the normal, 
crop damage reports usually being overdone, While 
it is yet too early to give an accurate estimate on 
the crop, it is believed that the yield will be at 
least an average, the record of the state in the past 
showing that crop failures in this state are prac- 
tically unknown. 

The North American Seed Company reported an 
excellent demand for the late planted seeds* such 
as soy beans, buckwheat, corn and millet. These 
orders have now been practically al! filled. 

Crop reports of the North American Company in- 
dicate a good yield of Red Clover and Alsike in the 
seed growing sections of the state. In fact it is be- 
lieved that the harvest in these lines will be fully 
as good as last year and that the frost damage will 
not be of any great importance. Just an average 
crop of White Clover is expected by the company 
and all indications point to a fair crop of Timothy. 

The Kellogg Seed Company reports that there is 
some damage to Red Clover in Indiana and IIli- 
nois because of the heavy frosts, while the Wis- 
consin crop, it is believed, very largely escaped. The 
company intimates that the Wisconsin yield should 
be up to the average. The demand for late seeds 
was not as large as the big rush for earlier seeds, 
the company reports. 

Just a fair demand for the late planted seeds was 
reported by the Courteen Seed Company. The com- 
pany hears that the Wisconsin crop conditions are 
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almost ideal and that this has improved the pros- 
pects to some extent so that the yield will be fair to 
average at least. By the fourth week in July, the 
returns will be known as far as Alsike and White 
Clover are concerned, because this is harvest time as 
a rule for these -+seeds. 


Just an average crop is the report of the L. 
Teweles Company on the prospects for seeds in 
Wisconsin. This applies to Clover and Timothy 
seeds. The demand for the late seeds was reported 


by the company as good. 


SEED EXPORTS FROM HOLLAND 


Present indications, reports Consul-General 
George E, Anderson from Rotterdam, are that the 
seed-growing industry of the Netherlands, which 
had assumed large proportions before the war, is 
resuming its extent and vitality, especially in 


North Holland and Groningen. The trade in 1920 
was good, and while the total exports were con- 
siderably less than during the preceding year the 


decrease was due almost wholly to the fact that 
in 1919 there was an abnormal demand in Ger- 
many for seed peas and beans and miscellaneous 
garden seeds to restock the country after the war. 


There were decreased exports of caraway seeds to 
the United States and Great Britain because of 
overstocking the year before. The exports of yel- 


low mustard seed to the United States were also 
much smaller. Most other important items showed 
increases. 


The exports of seeds in the past two years have 
been as follows: 
Seed 
Linseed: 
WOT. SO WATE! ore ce eek a ek eleisie.c $ 
Other 
Rape seed 
Poppy seed 
Caraway 
Mustard seed: 
Brown 
Yellow ... 
Grass seed ... 
Clover seed .. 
Seed peas and beans.. 


761,486 4 


89,876 
208,202 


Other garden seeds...... ee ae 
LOM OT MS OCCLSUIN f ie rehatr eign hate. « alates 
TSG OU OOO | oniamtein sy crela Ohare eels :8 a 3s 0 bse 
POLICE ASCEUS «cc islelsitutiealets sold oc 
SORT * eA Arca ch egal ee $6,385,073 $3,930,598 
About 75 per cent of the linseed went to Ireland 
in both years. Germany takes about half and 
Great Britain a sixth of the rapeseed, while the 
United States and Belgium divide the remainder 


of the exports. The United States imported about 
85 per cent of the total exports of poppy seed, 
while of the exports of caraway seed Germany took 
35 per cent, the United States 20 per cent, Austria 
18 per cent, and Czechoslovakia and Great Britain 
the rest.. The United States takes a fair amount 
of the yellow mustard seed, the trade falling off 
greatly last year. Brown mustard seed goes al- 
most entirely to Belgium, Denmark, France, and 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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the rest of north Europe. Great Britain has taken 
most of the grass seed and north Hurope has im- 
ported the rest, though the United States has im- 
ported'a fair amount of both grass and Clover 
seed. Germany hass imported most of the seed 
peas and beans; the great falling off has been due 
to the stocking of Germany in 1919. The United 
States has been the best customer in miiscellaneous 
garden seeds, with Germany a fair second, the 
rest of the exports being scattered over north Eu- 
rope. The United States takes about 60 per cent 
of the flower seeds and Great Britain most of the 
remainder, while the United States takes 75 per 
cent of the beet seed and Italy most of the re- 
mainder. 


LOOSE SMUT CONTROL 

A contrivance has been invented and proved suc- 
cessful at the Missouri College of Agriculture where- 
by the hot water treatment for the control of loose 
smut can be used at a cost of only $5. The in- 
vention will not be patented, and may be built on 
any farm. 

To kill the spores of both loose and stinking 
smut—hboth inside and outside the grain—it is neces- 
sary to immerse the wheat in hot water. Both the 
time and temperature of this immersion must be 
very carefully regulated so that the smut spores 
shall be killed and the wheat germs left uninjured. 

The problem that was to be solved, therefore, was 
the development of equipment with which the wheat 
could be kept for 10 minutes immersed in water at a 
temperature not greater than 131 degrees Fahren- 
heit nor less than 126. 

The new equipment found effective at Columbia 
consists merely of a 50-gallon barrel in which the 
water is brought up to 131 degrees and a wooden 
box in which the wheat is treated one bushel at a 
time after having first been soaked six hours in 
cold water. At the outlets of both barrel and box 
provision is made for the insertion of a thermom- 
eter. After the wheat has been warmed so that 
the water flowing into the box at 131 degrees escapes 
from the bottom at 126 degrees the wheat is left 
thus immersed for 10 minutes. It is then turned 
out on a drying floor and another bushel is put in 
its place to receive similar treatment. 

Last fall seed which came from a field showing a 
10 per cent infestation with loose smut was treated 
with this apparatus. This spring the field planted 
with this treated seed shows only a trace of infesta- 
tion. A nearby field planted to seed from the same 
original stock but not treated shows no less than 15 
per cent of its heads destroyed by lose smut. 


Capitalized at $25,000, the Agricultural Seed 
Company has been incorporated at St. ‘Louis, Mo. 

The seed department of the American Seed & 
Seed Tape Company of Madison, N. J., is under the 
direction of N. J. Douglas Earl. 

Capitalized at $100,000, the Huske Seed Store, 
Inc., has been incorporated at Fayetteville, N. C. 
A. H. Huske and B. H. Huske are interested. 

A complete stock of seeds, plants, poultry sup- 
plies are to be carried by the Denby Seed Company 
of Jacksonville, Fla., recently organized there. 


Albert Kenerson has left the Jerome B. Rice Com- 
pany of Grass Lake, Mich., and is now with the 
W. Atlee Burpee Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 


B. P. Harper has organized the Harper Grain & 
Seed Company of Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Harper 
was formerly with the Crysdale Grain Company. 


The business of the David I. Bushnell Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., is to be conducted by Robt. W. 
Pommer. The late David I. Bushnell was one of 
the partners. 


A charter has been granted the Clarksville Seed 
Company of Clarksville, Texas, capitalized at 
$35,000. ‘The incorporators are: E. A. Antone, R. 
Isbell and H. C. Hunter. 


‘Capitalized at $15,000, the Bryson-Holeombe Seed 
Company has been incorporated at Greenville, S. C. 
A. H. Holcombe is president; J. E. Bryson, vice- 
president; H. H. Holcombe, secretary-treasurer. 


The capital stock of the W. A. Simpson Company, 
Baltimore, Md., is to be increased to $200,000. J. 
Howard Hiss is president; Clarence K. Jones, vice- 
pect and treasurer and Luther A. Wert, secre- 
ary. 


The Mangelsdorf Seed Company of Atchison, 
Kan., has been granted a permit to do business in 
Oklahoma with $5,000 capital. The directors in- 
clude August and Charlotte Mangelsdorf and H. D. 
Beck, all of Atchison. 


The business of the Webster Davenport Seed 
Company, Davenport, Iowa, has been purchased by 
the Bruns Seed Company of Washington, Iowa. The 
Bruns company now has two branch houses, the 
other being at Sigourney, Iowa. 

The Kirby Seed Company has decided to move 
its business to Charlotte, N. C., from Gaffney, 
where it has been located some years. The com- 
pany has maintained a branch office at Charlotte, 
under the name of the American Seed Company, 
for two years. 


The Bird Shipping Scale 
Is Independent of Man’s 
Skill and Judgment 


The Bird Scale leaves nothing to 
chance. It is all right there, and ir- 
regardless of man’s skill or judg- 
ment, he can make no mistake for 
there is only one way the Bird can 
be operated—the right way, and it 
will operate no other way. 


The Bird Shipping Scale is abso- 
lutely different from old style hop- 
per and automatic scales. It is built 
on an entirely new principle and is 
fool-proof in every way. All the 
chances for mistakes caused by 
numerous drafts, out-of-level condi- 
tions of elevator, delicate mechanism 
or interference of foreign material 
are entirely eliminated with a Bird 
Scale in your elevator. 


The levers are interlocked so that 
they cannot be operated out of 
proper order. 


It does not need to be adjusted or 
reset for different grains. 


It needs practically no attention. 
Anyone can operate it. 


Let us send you testimony that 
proves that these statements are 
true. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


413 SOUTH THIRD STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 


June 15, 1921 


CONDITIONS AT INDIANA MINES 
According to reports compiled by the Indiana Coal 
Trade Bureau the slump in the coal business, which 
set in about the 15th of November last, reached its 
lowest ebb in the Indiana field during the week end- 


ing April 9. Due to lack of orders the coal mines 
in Indiana, during that week, operated an average 
of but 13 hours or at an average rate of about a day 
and a half a week. Stated in another way, the 
mines operated 27 per cent and were idle 73 per cent. 
Of the 73 per cent idle time 65 per cent was due to 
lack of orders and the remaining 8 per cent was 
caused by mine disability and labor trouble. Since 
the time mentioned above there has been some im- 
provement, but the situation is still serious. 


WHY COAL PURCHASES SHOULD BE 
MADE NOW 

Every ton of coal that moves into consumption in 
this country has to be moved by the railroads and 
they are not equal to the task of transporting it all 
at once says the American Coal Journal. That was 
demonstrated last season. Just now the railroads 
are begging for business. There are hundreds of 
thousands of empty cars standing idle along sidings 
and freight crews have been reduced to a mini- 
mum. Coal could be moved easily and promptly 
and the consumer, taking advantage of the present 
low prices, would be assured of a full winter’s sup- 
ply at reasonable cost. 

Consumers have the experience of last season to 
warn them of the results of delayed buying. Nobody 
wants a repetition of such a market, least of all the 
coal men. But such a condition will undoubtedly 
result if the present stagnation continues. very 
much longer. 

Neither anthracite nor bituminous coal can be sold 
profitably below present prices. There are wage 
contracts, put into effect by Government commis- 
sions and which must remain in effect until 1922, 
which preclude any thought of lowering the cost of 
production. Both anthracite and bituminous are 
now selling as near the cost of production as»they 
can be—too near in many instances. . 

A steady consuming demand from now on through 
the summer months would keep prices reasonably 
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steady. An active demand, coming all at once and 
late in the year, when the mines, owing to a long 
period of inactivity, are unable to produce the coal 
fast enough to supply the country’s needs and when 
the railroads will be unable to handle it any way, 
will force prices up out of sight and even the high 
values will not insure a sufficient supply. 


MITCHELL-DILLON OFFERING UNIQUE 
TRADE STIMULUS 


The Mitchell & Dillon Coal Company of Chi- 
cage has made the interests of the coal industry, 
and more particularly those of the coal dealers, its 
interests. Its breadth of vision has assumed a con- 
structive turn. 

The National Retail Coal Merchants Association 
already has undertaken to supply coal dealers with 
advertising data to be used at once in promoting 
the sale of coal now. This entails newspaper 
work in local papers. Everybody connected with 
the industry appreciates that if the public can be 


stimulated to buy even a reasonable amount of 
coal within the next few months, there will not 
be a serious shortage next winter, nor danger of 
high prices. 

Sales promotion must be 
everyone is expected to help. 

Mitchell-Dillon are offering as a private contri- 
bution to the situation a forceful booklet entitled 
“The Manual of Sales Letters for Coal Dealers.” 
A copy is available to anyone, upon application to 
the Mitchell & Dillon Coal Company. The book is 
presented in pocket size and can be studied in 
leisure time. 

Actually what, Mitchell-Dillon offer is a _ per- 
sonal tieup for the dealer with the educational pub- 
licity the industry as a whole has leveled at the 
individual coal consumer. The retail coal dealer 
occupies an enviable place in his close contact with 
the public, and it is to his advantage as well as 


intensive now, and 
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to the industry that he put to keen advantage at 
this time such a contact. Clear-cut, frank letters 
from him to his customers, letters that explain 
the coal situation and its solution, will receive con- 
sideration. Once the matter is definitely clear in 
the minds of the householder, and destructive mis- 
understandings removed, coal will be bought! 

“The Manual of Sales Letters for Coal Dealers” 
contains several letters which are suitable for im- 
mediate use. These letters were prepared by ex- 
perts at considerable expense and are designed to 


produce results for the retail coal dealer. They 
will Sell Coal Now. 

Besides the actual letters, the manual includes 
detailed information on the production costs of 


sales letters, how to make them most presentable, 
a cleverly arranged score card which will check re- 
sults, and also a generous list of pertinent facts 
bearing on the present coal situation and the in- 
dustry in general which should be useful in a hun- 
dred ways to the dealer. 

It is encouraging to see the spirit behind such 
an offering as the Mitchell & Dillon Coal Company 
are making, inasmuch as co-operation and under- 
standing, not only within the industry, but between 
coal men and the public, is the solution to many 
problems. 

It is hoped that many dealers will avail them- 
selves of “The Manual of Sales Letters.” Ad- 
dress the Mitchell & Dillon Coal Company, 625 
Bedford Building, Chicago, III. 


A WARNING OF IMPENDING COAL 
SHORTAGE 


The Illinois Central Railroad has taken large ad- 
vertising space in a number of prominent daily pa- 
pers in the last few weeks to set forth present con- 
ditions in the coal industry and issue a warning of 
impending shortage. The context of the advertise- 
ment is in part as follows: 

It is earnestly to be hoped that coal dealers and 
consumers have not forgotten the lessons taught by 
coal shortages of recent years, particularly the one 
of 1920. These shortages were produced largely by 
dealers and consumers themselves in not beginning 
to buy and store coal in adequate volume until late 
in the year. It is clear that unless coal dealers and 
consumers profit by the lessons of the past and begin 
at once to lay in necessary fall and winter supplies 
another coal shortage will be brought about. 

The coal-carrying equipment of the railways is 
sufficient to handle a large evenly balanced coal 
tonnage, but it is inadequate to handle the coal 
movement when the bulk of it is thrown upon the 
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railways in a comparatively short period after mid- 
summer. 

For the last five years the total annual output of 
bituminous coal in the, United States, in tons, was as 
follows: 


QA 10) coed ale at lens n mataecennene to OAOUlOR Cee 
toi PEN talker hie mime men Alas yu 551,790,563 
Repl: ERM Rees Wh Sea teas Ne ga tn anni on RUCK te 
TONG ls, Li OAT Ra Nee etepere ae Naa er 458,063,160 
TD OVE eee eo iue AMC ree aye Seen tte OGRA GOHEOU 


The strike of the coal miners which lasted from 
November 1 to December 15, 1919, had a paralyzing 
effect on the coal output for that year, and the 
strike of railway switchmen, which was in effect 
from April 3 to August 1, 1920, likewise affected the 
coal output for 1920. 

During the first six months of 1920, the output 
of bituminous coal was 261,760,750 tons, or at the 
rate of 43,626,791 tons a month. During the first 
three months of 1921 the average monthly output 
was only about 32,750,000 tons, and it is estimated 
that the April output did not exceed 26 000,000 tons. 
If the April figures should not be exceeded in May 
and June, the coal movement for the first six months 
of 1921 would amount to approximately 176,000,000 
tons, a decrease of more than 85,000,000 tons, as 
compared with the actual output for the first six 
months of 1920. 

This would mean that the mines would have to 
produce, and the railways would have to move, more 
than 380,000,000 tons during the latter half of the 
year to equal the record of coal production for the 
year 1920, when there was a shortage. 

To accomplish that would not only overtax the 
coal-carrying capacity of the railways, but would 
overtax the mines, probably resulting in higher 
prices of coal. Coal can be purchased and moved 
more cheaply during spring and early summer than 
later. Delay in purchasing and storing coal at 
points of consumption makes for higher prices dur- 
ing the time of heavy movement. There is now prac- 
tically no surplus of bituminous coal above ground 
anywhere in the United States. 

Coal mine operators are now in a position to 
produce, and the railways are in a position to move, 
a large volume of coal. If dealers and consumers 
fail to take advantage of the present opportunity to 
lay in fall and winter supplies, and another coal 
shortage eventuates, the public in fairness certainly 
will not attach blame to the coal operators and the 
railways. More than 255,000 open top cars are now 
standing idle on the side-tracks of the railways. 

The situation, as we visualize it. is that the 
country is headed for a serious coal shortage unless 
consumers immediately start moving coal in large 
volume. We are emerging from the business de- 
pression. Within a few months the railways may 
be taxed to their capacity in handling traffic other 
than coal. 

The Illinois Central System, as one of the largest 
coal-carrying roads in the Middle West, considers it 
a duty to sound this warning. Constructive criti- 
cism and suggestions are invited—0O. H. Markham, 
President, Illinois Central System. 

The Farmers Elevator Company of Onawa, Iowa, 
is making repairs to its coal sheds in addition to 
overhauling its elevator and office. 

The Fowlerton Elevator & Feed Company of 
Fowlerton, Ind., recently built new coal bunkers at 
its elevator. The company operates an elevator 
and warehouse there to. 

The Meyers Grain & Coal Company operating 
two houses at Lewiston, Minn., and one each at 
Utica and Altura, Minn., handles coal as a sideline, 
in addition to flour, feed and building material. 

A new coal house is being erected at Cumber- 
land, Iowa, for the E. & P. Kerchiner Elevator 
Company. The company’s coal houses were never 
rebuilt after they were destroyed by fire some 


time ago. The new coal bins will have capacity 
of 200 tons. 


For Sale 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.) 


MACHINERY 


FOR SALE 
A 32-horsepower Fairbanks 
CRAMM, Hutchinson, Kan. 


Engine. FRED 


WANTED 
Used elevator head and boot, about 8-inch belt, 
cup 7x4. Must be in good condition. CHETEK 
GRAIN ELEVATOR, Chetek, Wis. 


FOR SALE 
A 45-horsepower Primm Oil Engine fully eauiwed: 
1920 model, used less than 30 days. Will sell for 
$1,250 f. 0. b. cars, Springfield, Ohio. TITUS MILLS, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN 

One Barnard & Leas 9x30 Double Roller Mill. 

Two Allis-Chalmers 9x30 Double Roller Mills. 

All practically new. 

Also complete corn milling equipment. 
System for degerminated products. 

Immediate shipment. MEAD JOHNSON & COM- 
PANY, Evansville, Ind. 


Watkins 


OIL ENGINES FOR SALE 
60-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse. 
'50-horsepower Otto. 
25-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse. 
50 other sizes: 
A. H. McDONALD, 550 W. Monroe St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


ELEVATORS AND 


FOR SALE 
Rolled oats factory in eastern Iowa. Capacity 
40,000 lbs. per day. Plant in good shape and ready 
to run. For particulars, address C. P. HVANS, 928 
E. Iowa Ave., Iowa City, Iowa. 


BAGS 


FOR SALE—BURLAP BAGS OF EVERY KIND 
New or second-hand, plain or printed with your 
brand; seamless cotton grain bags; sample bags; 
burlap, cotton, sheeting, or paper for car lining, etc. 
Wanted: Second-hand bags; best prices paid. 
WILLIAM ROSS & CO., 409 N. Peoria St., Chicago, 
Tl. 


MILLS 


1,000,000 BURLAP BAGS 6c A PIECE 
DELIVERED ANYWHERE 
Once-used bags—first-class condition. Good for 
every purpose. Size 22x40 inches. These bags will 
entirely replace the new bag and cost you only 6 


cents. Place your orders now before the stock is 
gone. Ten million new bags, size 14x33, only 3 
cents. JOS. WERNER, 70 Pliny Street, Hartford, 
Conn. , 


OPPORTUNITY IN OKLAHOMA 


Wanted to get in touch with party or parties 
who will match anywhere from ONE HUN- 
DRED THOUSAND DOLLARS to ONE 
HUNDRED TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS and go into the MILLING, ELE- 
VATOR and SEED BUSINESS in an excell- 
ent Oklahoma town. Have new fireproof plant 
ready for operation. For particulars, address 


A. L. FAUBLE, Shawnee, Okla. 


Fabricated Steel Products 


TANKS 

STACKS 
HOPPERS 
SKYLIGHTS 
VENTILATORS 
ELEVATOR LEGS 
CORRUGATED SHEETS 
COAL CHUTES & SCREENS 


THE SYKES CO. 


930 W. 19TH PLACE CHICAGO, ILL, 


Mail us sketches 
or blue prints for 
prompt estimates. 


Miseel laneous 


\.< Notices 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by. 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


FERRETS FOR SALE 
Good ratters. Bred females. Yearling stock. 
M. BREMAN COMPANY, Danville, Ill. 


FOR SALE 
We make the sale of farms in north central Ohio 
a specialty. We have them listed at the new level 
of prices. A postal card stating your wants will 
bring the right answer. RINGLER REALTY COM- 
PANY, Savannah, Ohio. 


WANTED 
An experienced salesman familiar with grain 
handling machinery to represent an old established 
grain machinery manufacturing firm in Illinois ter- 
ritory. Good proposition to the right man. MA- 
CHINERY, Box 5, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
Grain TraApeE, Chicago, I1l. 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS 
Mixed cars of flour and mill feeds in 100-pound 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you 
a trial order to convince you of the superiority of 
our products. ANSTED & BURK CoO., Springfield, 
Ohio. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 
Multigraphs, Multicolor Presses, Letter Folders, 
Dictating Machines, Typewriters, Duplicators, Dic- 
taphones. Bought, sold, rebuilt. Buy a rebuilt 
guaranteed machine and save half. PRUITT COM- 
PANY, 112-L North La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


RAILROAD CLAIMS COLLECTED 

WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS covering loss 
or damage to grain, flour and mill products. Do 
not overlook delay, shortage, decline in market 
and deterioration claims. We have an extensive 
organization for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: Any Minneapolis bank or the Northwestern 
Miller. We are members of the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Association and the Traffic Club of Minne- 
apolis. This service is furnished on a percentage 
basis. No collection, no pay. 

THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT COMPANY, 

1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MILLERS’ MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
OF ILLINOIS 


Established 1878 Alton, Illinois 


Insurance on Flour Mills and Elevator 
Properties. 


Grain Insurance for short terms a 
Specialty. 


CASH ASSETS -  $1,286,751.88 
G. A. McKINNEY, Sec’y 


Hunt Coupling for Controlling the Stretch 
of Manila Transmission Ropes 


Ask for Descriptive Catalog M-15-1 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc., West New Brighton, N. Y. 
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HARPER GRAIN CO. | | SAMUEL WALTON CO. 


HERB BROS. & MARTIN 
Grain, Hay and Feed 


Wabash Building Receivers and Shippers of 
BUYERS--SHIPPERS a. HAY, GRAIN & MILL FEED 
‘ Modern elevator facilities Advances on Consignments 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. at your command. CARLOADS ONLY 
No. 8 Wood Street PITTSBURGH, PA. 
: ESTABLISHED 1872 bs . : 
R. S. McCAGUE, Ltd. The BOOK of WRINKLES 2:2'..!::%.22¢ | | Robinson Telegraphic Cipher 
your back files of the ‘‘American Miller’’ for some labor-, time- : “3° 
Wholesale or money-saving device. The best of them have been compiled Revised Edition 
. " into The Book of Wrinkles, a volume of 136 pages, profusely * ae e 
Receivers and Shippers ceo tH sar - sa = ee all ee en or peti say iste TAM Me aR Ta Slee tte a, 
Corn, Oats, Hay and Mill Feed mr evice in is in actual use in some mill. e price eather Bindingu ee-15 Lf b7 hace ol oh deena . 
417-419 Westinghouse Bldg. MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 431) S>; Dearborn’ Sti XBook, Dept.) SCAG Or. 431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 
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F.MAYER  F.W.JAEGER 


When “SEEDY” 


Cc. A. King & Co. 
GRAIN AND SEED DEALERS 
Toledo, Ohio HERE SINCE '79 


Like Billy Sunday, we deal in both 
cash and futures, Toledo and Chicago 
Born 1846 Read Our Boy Solomon Toledo Seed Futures 
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On that next order 
WHOLESALE DEALERS 


WHEAT, CORN, OATS, BARLEY, RYE 


Are You Receiving our Bids & ee 
Ask to be placed on our list 


TOLEDO HH OHIO 


TOLEDO 
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JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 


Wholesale Grain Dealers 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


“Send it to Zahm’ i | 
We make track bids and quote delivered prices. 
Solicit consignments of Grain and Clover Seed. 


J.H. STR EICHER W.W.CUMMI NGS Members Toledo Produce Exchange and Chicago 


Board of Trade. 


HIS work is invaluable to the grain dealer and miller. Covers 
f HE CEREALS IN AMERICA in detail the growth, marketing and manufacture of all Ameri- 
; can cereals. Profusely illustrated, bound in cloth. 421 pages. 
Price $2.50 Postpaid 


z . MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY 
By THOMAS F. HUNT, Professor of Agronomy, Cornell University 431 south Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


WHITE GRAIN CO. 


Can keep in touch with 
the news and reports of 


the Grain and Elevator FANCY OATS FLED WHEAT 
world by reading the ‘‘American SHIPPERS MILL OATS — BARLEY 
Grain Trade.” SCREENINGS RYE 
SUBSCRIBE NOW—$1.00 A YEAR. Write for Samples and Quotations : : DULUTH 
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GRAIN 


RECEIVERS 


R. J. Thresher, President and General Manager 
Eben S. Thresher, Secy. Chas. W. Avery, Treas. 


THRESHER FULLER GRAIN CO. 


Grain Gommission Merchants 
Consignments Solicited 

Grain Bought and Sold for Future Delivery 

| 311-314 Board of Trade KANSAS CITY, MO. 


RECEIVERSav° SHIPPERS 
520-3 BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ah eS Sak 


Moore-Lawless Grain Co. 
CONSIGNMENTS FUTURES 
337-340 Board of Trade 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


804-6 Cooper Building Board of Trade Bldg. 
Denver, Colorado tie Atchison, Kansas 


‘ 
fH ax 
Ce) 


WS2NRZ : ZA 


CONSIGNMENTS 


WESTERN GRAIN COMPANY 


Shippers (a Specialty) 
illin, eat, Kaffir Corn Barle: 
aio Maize, Buk or Sacked NATURAL FEEDING AND MILLING CORN Rye, Oats 


Everything in the Grain Line 
657-660 Gibraltar Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MEMBERS—Kansas City Board of Trade, St. Louis Merchants’ 


MILLING KINKS 


The latest book for grain elevator operators and millers, 
companion book to the Book of Wrinkles. Contains 
169 illustrated devices assembled and classified for ready 


teference. : 
PRICE $1.25 POSTPAID 
MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING: | 
COMPANY - 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Exchange, Grain Dealers National Association 


Louis Mueller, President F. W. Mueller, Sec. & Treas 


MUELLER GRAIN COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
Receivers and Shippers 


GRAIN 


We Solicit Your Consignments of Grain 


Room 39 Chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL: 


W. W. Dewey & Sons 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


26 Chamber of Commerce 


P, B. & C. C. MILES 


Esteblished 1875 Incorporated 1910 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Handling Grain on Commission 
Our Specialty 


PEORIA - - ILL. 


Good Prices and Quick Returns : 

TRY US E. B. Conover Grain Co.| | Turner-Hudnut Company 
GEO. L. BOWMAN & CO. teceivers and Shippers ; 
Grain Commission GRAIN CONSIGNMENTS | KMRL IS ae 


Room 24, ' 42-47 Chamber of Commerce, Peoria, Ill. 
Chamber of Commerce PEORIA, ILL. Peoria, Ill. 


LU KE G RAIN YOU can keep in touch with the news and reports of 


COMPANY eee ce eeciey: and Elevator world by reading the 
39-40 BOARD OF TRADE | 


aeoaiy rhe SUBSCRIBE NOW—$1.00 A YEAR 


FEEDS AND FEEDIN( S A compendium of animal nutrition and the rational feeding of 


farm animals. Its basis is the extensive investigations with 
animals in the physiological laboratories of Europe and America and the numerous feeding trials with farm animals conducted by experiment stations, especially 
those of America, during the last thirty years. To these have been added the experiences of successful stockmen, gathered from the widest sources. The sub- 
stance of all of the important work of our experiment stations in the feeding of farm animals, as set forth in hundreds of bulletins, is arranged, condensed and 
made available to the reader. Tenth edition, revised and entirely rewritten. By W. A. Henry, Emeritus Professor of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, 
Octavo size, 613 pages, bound in art vellum. Price $4.00. / 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY 431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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MERCHANTS’ | 


EXCHANGE: | 


Nanson Commission Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN AND HAY 


202 Chamber of Commerce 
Write Us for Full 
Information on 
St. Louis Markets 


GOFFE & CARKENER CO. 


RECEIVERS 
GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 
106-107 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
ST. LOUIS 


W.C.GOFFE G.S.CARKENER G.C. MARTIN. Jr. 


K. C, Mo., Office, 101-102 Board of Trade 


“THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE 
OF ST. LOUIS” 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. 


125 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 


When You Need a 
Responsible Commission 


House, Think of 


Seele Bros. Grain Co. 
St. Louis 


Service - Security 


CHAMBER 
OF 
COMMERCE 


BOOKS FOR 
GRAIN DEALERS 


WALLS, BINS AND GRAIN ELEVATORS, by 
S. Ketchum. Illustrated, 556 a) 


ROPES CALCULATOR, new and improved edi- 
tion, with complete grain tables, and other 
invaluable discount and stock tables. 
Price 1.50 

ROBINSON’S Lan ELEC CIPHER, _ re- 
vised and enlarged. $1.75 


UNIVERSAL GRAIN nel) and Feed Mill 
Supplement. Price $3.00 


Any of the above sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 


431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


SUR UISRO foes cnc 


OHN SCHULTZ, 
BEARDETOWN, ILL. PRESIDENT 


LMORE = 


XPERT 


Marshall Hall 


Grain Co. 
ST. LOUIS 


ELMORE, 
oe PRESIDENT 


CHULTZ 


ERVICE 


959 


JOHN H. HERRON, 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER 


OMPANY 


USTOMERS 


RAIN 


IVEN 


107 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OFFICES: ST. LOUIS—CHICAGO—PEORIA—NASHVILLE. 


IT IS BETTER TO HAVE SHIPPED TO US THAN TO WISH YOU HAD. 


Toberman, Mackey & Company 


Fastest Growing Commission House in America. 
Can handle your consignments in St. Louis and Kansas City. 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


ST. LOUIS 


Robinson Telegraphic Cipher 


Revised Edition 
loth Binding =< seagate ean = $0.75 
eather Dinding-ik. je yeas eee be 22 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 


THE SCROGGINS GRAIN CO. 
SHIPPERS OF WHEAT 


Minneapolis - Minn. 


J. L. McCAULL, President BR. A. DINSMORE, fhe President 
8S. J, McCAULL, Secretary A. M. DINSMORE, 


The McCaull - Dinsmore saat 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
915-16-17 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DULUTH MILWAUKEE OMAHA 


KANSAS CITY 


ROPP’S CALCULATOR 


A new and improved edition of this standard work, in- 
valuable to grain dealers. Tables show at a glance the 
value of wheat, corn, rye, oats, barley, seeds, etc., at all 
market prices per bu vt also the weight reduced to 
bushels. Trade discounts, stock tables, capacity tables, 
short-cut arithmetic. Solves any problem in the twink- 
ye. The grain taples alone make it indispen- 
et to all who handle grain. Price $1.50 postpaid. 
MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
RECEIVERS 


Cereal Grading Co. 


W.T. FRASER, Vice Pres. & Mér. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


CHOICE MILLING WHEAT & RYE 


Twenty-five years’ experience in selecting 

and forwarding choice wheat and rye for 

mills. Largest rye handlers in the West. 

Also shippers of oats, barley and screenings. 
Operating Elevator L 


612 Chamber of Commerce 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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——— 


Established 1852 Telephone State 6016-601 7 


T. D. RANDALL & CO. 


HAY AND STRAW 


Room 855, 29 South La Salle St. 


pein TEL-bc0 GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. 


Branch Offices: 
Indianapolis, Ind. Danville, Ill. 
Terre Haute, Ind. Sheldon, II. 


Toseola, ca i eae ae H. M. PAYNTER 


Louisville, Ky. 


Wheat---Corn---Oats---Barley---Rye 
Send Samples 


The Quaker Oats Co. | 


Cereal Millers 


Grain Dept. 1600 Railway Exchange 
CHICAGO 


Cloth Binding 
Leather Binding 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. Merchants 


431 S. Dearborn St., 


J. H. DOLE & CO. 


(Established 1852) 


Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 


We solicit your 


CONSIGNMENTS 


and orders in futures 


327 South La Salle Street - - CHICAGO 


With ROGERS GRAIN COMPANY 


Grain Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 


We Buy | Postal Telegraph Building 


POPE & ECKHARDT Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN AND SEEDS 


111 W. Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO 


| HENRY H. FREEMAN @ CO. 
Hay, Straw and Grain 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 
Market Reports on Application. 


66 Board of Trade CHICAGO, ILL. 


ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 


H. N. SAGER, Sec. CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


Manufacturers of 


ARMOUR’S oO ae DAIRY FEEDS 


ARMOUR’S OATS 
ARMOUR’S CORN FLAKES 
ARMOUR’S PANCAKE FLOUR 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 
72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


Lamson Bros. & Co. 


Robinson’s Telegraphic Cipher renee 
Beers AND ENLARGED sate 1874 Coininission 1921 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Forty-seven Years of Service in the Grain Trade 


HOME OFFICE 


6 Board of Trade Chicago 


E. F, LELAND & COMPANY 


« CHICAGO ra Successors to 


WARE & LELAND 


GRAIN STOCKS BONDS 
EXPORTERS IMPORTERS 181 Quincy Street, Chicago, II. 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
J. Rosenbaum Grain Company — MEMBERS 


Commission Merchants 
MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO OMAHA 


THE UPDIKE GRAIN COMPANY 


“The Reliable Consignment House”’ 
MILWAUKEE 


New York Stock Exchange 

New York Cotton Exchange 

New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 

Chicago Stock Exchange 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
Kansas City Board of Trade 

St. Louis Merchants Exchange 
Omaha Grain Exchange 

Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 


SIOUX CITY 
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HITCH & CARDER 


WHEREVER GRAIN OR HAY IS HANDLED, Members Chicago Board of Trade 
THERE THE FIRM OF CASH GRAIN OUR SPECIALTY 


943-44 Webster Building 
& LEONARD Tel Wabash 6584 CHICAGO 


IS WELL AND FAVORABLY KNOWN. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS J. C. Shaffer Grain Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


305 SO. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Beer) MERCHANTS Western Union Building Chicago 


Members ; 
giant ce ae GRAIN MERCHANTS 
CHICAGO 
PHILIP H. SCHIFFLIN EUGENE SCHIFFLIN W E. G E. N E. R B RR O Ss “ Bartlett Reaver ‘oe 
sie GRAIN COMMISSION 
Philip H. Schifflin & Co. CONSIGNMENTS-SALES TO ARRIVE GRAIN 
INCORPORATED TTS Se aa 


Grains, Seeds and Provisions 
515 to 518 Postal Telegraph Bldg. E 


Chicago I A Card Ad | Hulburd, Warren & Chandler | 


BRANCH OFFICES: in the Ta 
Stock Brokers and Commission 


R. E. ANDREWS J. V. SHAUGHNESSY caN ° CranTrade’? iss 
Gee ie Bldg., prea recdrnt acre merican rain rade Merchants, Grain and Provisions 
Ravine eeoeesentanye: has Excellent Display and Business Solicited in Any Department 
* "Alton, TIL is Always Easv to Find. Receiving, Shipping, Futures 
208 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


——_Z_Zz = SE 5 
EEE A ag 


Cit Cilicia (fei 


Gerstenberg & Company 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain Seeds and Mill Feed 
Barley a Specialty 


305-315 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


MEM Wd 
NELLA LU Al 


to i 
ALBERT MILLER & CO. Hs i | 


192 No. Clark St., Chicago, Il. Ml i! RUMSEY & COMPANY 
Good Sales — Prompt Returns y) Ss or eRe OR 


NC A | hs BOARD OF TRADE 
= CHICAGO 


UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE 


(AND MILL FEED SUPPLEMENT) © 


Compiled for use of GRAIN AND MILLING TRADES 


of the United States and Canada 


SEND FOR A COPY NOW. PRICE $3.00. 
Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co., 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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‘c “Follow The Flag” 
REE With Your Shipments 
\ URMSTON ELEVATOR COM a 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wheat-Rye-Corn - Barley-Oats 


Shipped to 


Eastern Grain, Mill and Elevator Corporation 


Operators of Concrete Elevator, Central Elevator and Iron Elevator | 
5,000,000 BUSHELS CAPACITY 


Will be properly cared for on arrival and show best possible results 


THE TOWNSEND WARD CO. 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. - 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Wholesale Merchants 
and Grain Commission 


Consignments Only 


McConnell Grain Corporation 
BUFFALO 


Eliminate risk of HEATING of early 
shipments of NEW CORN. 


Our elevator at FOSTORIA, O., is only 
an overnight haul from your station. 


Because oi ear, mee vi handle grain 
rapidly, ther ER AN EM- 
BARGO AGAINST FOSTORIA. 


|S. M. RATCLIFFE 


Ship Us Your | Gea ead Hay Experience Counts 
Corn, Oats and Wheat ALWAYS IN THE MARKET FOR OATS a 
Superior facilities for handling Consignments ; gnm 
Regardless Of Its Condition Chamberof Gommerce a ea Y. ag peters risionr 


Send us your consignments fr... ] SEYMOUR-WOOD GRAIN CO. 
PRATT & CO. J. G. McKillen, Inc., “OLDTIMERS” 


ea ee 


| OPERATORS OF RECEIVERS 
et SUPERIOR ELEVATOR C I t S lalt 
910 Chamber of Commerce. Buffalo, N. Y. BUFF ae i. ome 4 YORK : BUFFALO, N. Y. 
FOR SATISFACTORY RESULTS THE BOOK OF WRINKLES 


q O BS] Ga | Cs le | Is Needed by Every Grain Elevator Operator 
Contains 171 ingenious and well-described and illus- 
Your Wheat, Corn and Oats to trated Devices for Saving Time, Labor and Money 
in Elevators and Mills. 


THE ELECTRIG GRAIN ELEVATOR Co. | a ea ee 


Buffalo, N 
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DES MOINES ELEVATOR & GRAIN CO. 


Terminal elevator capacity 
700,000 bushels. Oats for 
Southern Trade a Specialty 


DES MOINES IOWA 


MID-WEST 


Consumers Grain Co. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Corn—Oats—Wheat—Barley—Rye 


418-419 Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES IOWA 


TAYLOR & PATTON CO. 


Terminal elevator capacity 
250,000 bushels. Buyers and 
shippers of Corn and Oats 


DES MOINES IOWA 


ESTABLISHED 1883 


H. E. KINNEY GRAIN CO, 


617 Board of Trade 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Consignments Have Personal Attention 


McCardle-Black Company 
GRAIN COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Members Chicago Board of Trade 
DIRECT PRIVATE WIRE 
Main Office: Indianapolis, Ind. 


Branch Offices 
Paris, Ill.—Frankfort, Ind.—Crawfordsville, Ind. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS and BELTING 


By Hubert E. Collins 


An invaluable work for grain elevators, flour 
mills, or any other place where ma- 
chinery is installed. Cloth bound. 

Well illustrated. Price $1.50 
Mitchell Bros, Pub. Co. 431 S,. Dearborn St., Chicago 


98 Years of Satisfactory Service 


; “Follow The Flag” 
With Your Shipments 


URMSTON ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


FUMIGATION METHODS 


By PROF. WILLIS G. JOHNSON 


A complete practical treatise on fumigating grain eleva 
tors, flour mills, warehouses, etc. 313 pages. 
Well illustrated. Price $1.50. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 


E. P. BACON CO. 


GrainCommission Merchants 


Sellers of Cash Grain and 
Field Seeds on Consignment 


MILWAUKEE —CHICAGO— MINNEAPOLIS 


For "UN-X-L-D" Service on CONSIGNMENTS 
of GRAIN and SEEDS 


SHIP THAT NEXT CAR TO 
FRANKE-LA BUDDE GRAIN CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN-MILL FEEDS 


THE BOOK OF WRINKLES Donahue-Stratton Company 


Needed by Every Grain Dealer 


Flanley Grain 


Pena day a ag veg and well ge ka pee Receivers—Shippers 
illustrate evices for saving time, labor an p , - 
Company money in elevators snd ls ees ge prin gor 
Ligne soaps tar Consignments and “to arrive” olatl solicited. 
: e © . 431 S.Dearborn St. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co. “" ciyicaco MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Experienced Advertisers Know 


that the “American Grain Trade” is preserved for reference by elevator men, country 
grain shippers and grain receivers at the terminal markets long after other journals 


have been thrown away. 


. THE ‘AAMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
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| ar 'S. H. YOUNG & CO. E. L. ROGERS & CO. 
| RICHARDSON BROS. 
BROKERS i GRAIN. FLOUR. ALFALFA AND | | COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, FLOUR and MILL FEEDS R d Shi f 
THE BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. MILL FEEDS HAY. STRAW, GRAIN, Ete. 

oe { Sea hye foat SEO a Version ureter nc Over 50 years in the business 
3m bers 


Misel Grail Dealer Ameneon ee 417-419 “The Bourse,” PHILADELPHIA 358 Bourse Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA‘ 


Indiana Grain D-alers Ass’ 


_ |L.F.MILLER & SONS | | The Real Market Place 


Receivers and Shippers of 


| GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC, for grain men is centered in 


OFFICE: 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. the advertising columns of the 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


3 Ly Z 66 s = 99 
Special apes eal ARS handling of | American Grain Trade 


CONSIGN AINCO |. a US 
sich | E, E, DELP GRAINCO.| su 
SELL US EXPORTERS BARLEY AND 


YOUR WHEAT | 453 Bourse Building Philadelphia, Pa. oe 


eS 


OUR PATRONS Get the Service HAVE YoU 
TRIED 
JOHN T. FAHEY & CO. 
E. Steen & Bro. 
GRAIN RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS pee 


| Send Us Your BALTIMORE Shipments 


BALTIMORE, MD. _—- | Baltimore, - Md. 


haa 


CHAS. ENGLAND & CO. Fumigation Methods New Firm Name But Same GOOD SERVICE 


RECEIVERS OF eee ee WALTER F. MACNEAL & CO. 
prea ia Pein Formerly of and Successors to 
A complete practical treatise on fumigating y 
GRAIN and HAY grain elevators, flour mills, warehouses, etc. J. M. FRISCH & CO. 
a ROTC ATES, 313 pages. Well illustrated. Price $1.50. 316 Guilford Avenue, Baltimore 
308-310 Chamber of Commerce | | MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. For 25. Years We GRAIN - HAY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 431 South Dearborn St. Chicago Consignments Solicited 


WALLS, BINS AND GRAIN ELEVATORS 


By MILO S. KETCHUM 
Design -and construction are covered completely in this book of 556 pages. The new second edition brings it up to the minute 
with fresh data, new cuts, and a modern treatment throughout. Over 150 pages were added to the old edition. The new chapters 


on ‘Reinforced Concrete” and “Methods of Construction and Cost of Retaining Walls” are especially valuable. It is the standard 
work on stresses due to granular materials. 


| PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


|| MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY = *g52nzonyst= 
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GRAIN TRADE 


PRODUCE 
EXCHANGE 


RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS 


OATS AND BARLEY 


Send samples all off grade grains 
Consignments Solicited 


NEW YORK 


GRAIN | 
| RECEIVERS 


OMAHA, NEB. CEDAR RAPIDS, [OWA 


Maney Grain Company 
RECEIVERS, and SHIPPERS 


Wheat—Corn—Oats 
MILLING WHEAT a specialty 


Omaha, Neb. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 
CEDAR RAPIDS - IOWA 


DENVER, COLO. 


Ady & Crowe Merc. Co. 


Denver, Colo. 


GRAIN HAY BEANS 


A. & C. Poultry Feeds 


BUYERS and SHIPPERS 


Write, wire, phone 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


- TECHNICAL BOOKS 


7 CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 
for the Grain and Hay Dealer Crawfordsville, Ind. 
GRAIN 


If we don’t publish the book you wish 
we can obtain it for you. 


Mitchell Brothers Publishing Company 
431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


Clover and Timothy Seeds 


Get in touch with us. 


FEEDS AND FEEDINGS 


431 S. Dearborn Street 


Mitchell Bros. Publishing Company 


DECATUR, ILL. 


-|Dewein-Hamman Co. 


(Incorporated) Receivers and Shippers 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


GRAIN COMPANY 


BRAINARD COMMISSION COMPANY 


Produce Exchange 


Cedar Rapids Grain Co. 


KING -WILDER GRAIN CO. 


Cedar Rapids Nat'l. Bank Building. CEDAR RAPIDS, 1A. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
—_-—_——— 


L. W. FORBELL & CO. 
Commission Merchants 
NEW YORK 


Try us with consignments of oats and corn. 
We are Speolalisis In these grains and 
are strictly Commission Merchants. 


342 Produce Exchange 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


BROKERAGE & COMMISSION 
GRAIN FLOUR MILL FEED 


A. BENDER 
Mill Feed A Specialty 
610 Fourth Nat. Bk. Bldg. 
PHONE MAIN 2492 CINCINNATI, O. 


Consign to or Ask for Bids 


The Brouse - Skidmore Grain Co. 
Receivers and Shippers 


GRAIN -HAY- FEED 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Milling Wheat and Corn Our Specialty Mail Us Samples 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Dumont, Roberts & Co. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Try our Service on Consignments of your 


WHEAT - CORN - OATS 
626-8 Murphy Building DETROIT, MICH. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
JOHN R. WILSON CO. 


BROKERS 
Correspondence Solicited 
OATS MILL FEEDS 
Mackey Telegraph Bldg., 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Most Progressive Grain Brokers in Arkansas 


CORN 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


MARSHALL HALL 


Marshall Hall Grain Elevator 
Million Bushel Capacity 


GRAIN TRADE 


ATCHISON, KAN. 
Mangelsdorf Seed Co., Seeds.* 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Gregg, Jos., & Son, grain & hay brokers.*+ 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


England & Co., Chas., grain, hay receivers.* 
Fahey & Co., John T., receivers, exporters.* 
Hax & Co., G. A., grain and hay receivers.*+ 
Macneal & Co., Walter F., grain, hay.*f 
Steen & Bro., E., grain, hay.*+ 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Worth-Gyles Grain Co., buyers, shippers cash and 
future grain.* 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Corporation, wheat, 
rye, corn, barley, oats.*+ 

Electric Grain Elevator Co., consignments.*t 

McConnell Grain Corporation, grain.*+ 

McKillen, Inc., J. G., receiver.* 

Pratt & Co., corn, oats. wheat.* 

Ratcliffe, S. M., grain and hay.t 

Seymour-Wood Grain Co., grain commission, con- 
signments, brokers.* 

Townsend-Ward Co., receivers and shippers.* 

Urmston Elevator Co., grain commission.f 

Whitney-Eckstein Seed Co.. wholesale seed mer- 
chants. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


Cedar Rapids Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
King-Wilder Grain Co., buyers and shippers.* 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Harbin, A. D., hay, grain and mill feeds. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Armour Grain Co., grain buyers.* 
Bache & Co., J. S., grain, seeds, consignments. 
Bailey & Co., E. W., commission merchants.* 
Bartlett Frazier Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Bridge & Leonard, grain, hay.*t 
Dickinson Co., Albert, seeds. 
Dole & Co., J. H., commission merchants.* 
Freeman & Co., Henry H., hay, straw, grain.*t+ 
Gerstenberg & Co., grain and seeds.* 
Harris, Winthrop & Co., grain, stocks, bonds.* 
Hitch & Carder, grain commission.* 
Hoit & Co., Lowell, com. grain, seeds. 
Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, com. merchants.* 
Tilinois Seed Co., seed merchants. 
Lamson Bros. & Co., commission merchants.* 
Leland & Co., E. F., grain and seeds.* 
McCarthy Bros. Co., grain commission. 
McKenna & Dickey, com. merchants.* 
Miller & Co., Albert, hay and produce.t 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Paynter, H. M., grain commission. 
Pope & Eckhardt Co., grain and seeds.* 
Quaker Oats Co., wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye. 
Randall & Co., T. D., hay and straw. 
Rosenbaum Grain Co., J., shippers.* 
Rumsey & Co., grain commission.* 
Sawers Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Schiffin & Co., Philip H., com. merchants.* 
Shaffer, J. C., & Co., grain merchants.* 
Updike Grain Co., consignments. 
Wagner & Co., E. W., receivers, shippers.* 
Wegener Bros., grain commission.* 

i 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Bender, A., grain, hay, mill feed*} 
Brouse-Skidmore Grain Co., rec. & shipper.*+ 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Cleveland Grain & Milling Co., receivers and 
shippers.*} 
Shepard, Clark Co., grain merchants.*+ 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co., grain, seeds.*} 
*Members Grain Dealers’ National Association, 


DENVER, COLO. 
Ady & Crowe Mercantile Co., grain, hay, beans.*+ 


DECATUR, ILL. 


Baldwin & Co., H. L, grain dealers.* 
Dewein-Hamman Co., buyers and shippers. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Des Moines Elevator & Grain Co., grain mer- 
chants.* 

Mid-West Consumers’ Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Taylor & Patton Co., grain merchants.* 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Dumont, Roberts & Co., receivers, shippers.* 


DULUTH, MINN. 
White Grain Co., grain, and hay.*+ 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Moon-Taylor Co., grain, feed and hay brokers.*+ 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Boyd Grain Co., Bert A., grain commission.* 

Hayward-Rich Grain Co., commission and broker- 
age. 

Kinney, H. E., Grairi Co., grain, hay, feed.*+ 

McCardle-Black Co., grain commission.* 

Steinhart Grain Co., grain commission.* 

Urmston Elevator Co., grain commission.*} 

Witt, Frank A., grain commission and brokerage.* 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Davis Grain Co., A. C. grain commission. 
Moore-Lawless Grain Co., grain receivers.* 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., corn and oats.* 
Peppard Seed Co., J. G., alfalfa seed, millet. 
Thresher Fuller Grain Co., commission.* 
Western Grain Co., shippers grain and feed.* 


LIMA, OHIO. 
Hurley Buchholtz'Co., wholesale grain, hay, straw.t 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Edinger & Co., grain, hay, feed.t+ 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Wilson Co., Jno. R., corn, oats, mill feeds. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
Moon-Taylor Co., grain, feed and hay brokers.*+ 


MACON, GA. 


McRae, Duncan L., flour, grain, provisions.* 


; MEMPHIS, TENN. 
U. S. Feed Co., receivers and shippers.+ 


MIDDLEPOINT, OHIO 


Pollock Grain Co., wholesale grain, hay.* 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Bacon Co., E. P., grain commission.* 

Courteen Seed Co., seeds. 

Donahue-Stratton Co., buyers and shippers.* 
Flanley Grain Co., grain. © 

Franke-La Budde Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Kamm Co., P. C., grain merchants.* 

Milwaukee Seed Co., seed.* 

North American Seed Co., seed. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Cereal Grading Co., grain merchants.* 
McCaull-Dinsmore Co., com. merchants.* 
Quinn, Shepherdson Co., grain merchants.* 


NEW BERN,N. C. 
Meadows, J. A., buyer, hay, grain and feed.*} 
+Members-+National Hay Association, 


- 


NEW CASTLE, PA. 


Hamilton Co., grain, feed, flour, hay, potatoes.* 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Brainard Commission Co., oats, barley.* 
Forbell & Co., L. W., com. merchants.* 
Nungesser-Dickinson Seed Co., seeds. 
Power & Co., W. D., hay, straw, produce.t 


NORFOLK, VA. 
Moon-Taylor Co., grain, feed and hay brokers.*} 


OMAHA, NEB, 


Maney Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Bowman & Co., Geo. L., grain commission. . 
Conover Grain Co., E. B., receivers, shippers. 
Dewey & Sons, W..W.;~grain commission.* 
Harrison, Ward-& Co., receivers and shippers. 
Luke Grain Co., grain commission.* 

Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.*} 
Mueller Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 


© Turner-Hudnut Co., grain commission.* 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Delp Grain Co., E. E., grain commission.* 
Miller & Sons, L. F., receivers and shippers.*} 
Richardson Bros., grain, flour, mill feeds.* 
Young & Co., S. H., grain, flour and feeds. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Foster Co., C. A., wholesale grain, hay.*+ 
Harper Grain Co., grain commission. 

Herb Bros. & Martin, grain and hay.*} 
McCague, R. S., grain and hay.*} 

Walton Co., Samuel, hay, grain, mill feed.*} 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Beveridge & Co., S. T., grain, hay, feed.*+ 
Moon-Taylor Co., grain, feed and hay brokers.*} 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Acme Hay and Mill-Feed Co., mill feeds, tankage.t 


ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


Elmore-Schultz Grain Co., receivers, shippers.*t | 

Goffe & Carkener Co., grain, hay, seeds.*} aan | 

Graham & Martin Grain Co., rec. exclusively.*} 

Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., grain com.*} 

Marshall Hall Grain Co., receivers, shippers and 
exporters.* 

Nanson Commission Co., receivers, shippers.*} 

Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., grain, hay.*} 

Prunty, Chas. E., grain and seeds.* 

Seele Bros. Grain Co., commission.* 

Toberman, Mackey & Co., grain, hay, seeds.*t 

Turner Grain Co., grain commission.* 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Marshall Hall Grain Co., receivers and shippers * 


SIDNEY, OHIO. 
Wells Co., J. E., wholesale grain, seed.* 


TIFFIN, OHIO. 


Sneath-Cunningham Co., grain and seeds. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


De Vore & Co., H. W., grain, seeds.* 
King & Co., C. A., grain and seeds.*} 
Raddatz & Co., H. D., grain, seeds.* 
Southworth & Co., grain and seeds.*+ 
Wickenhiser & Co., John, grain dealers.* 
Zahm & Co., J. F., grain and seeds.*+ 


TOPEKA, KAN. 


Derby Grain Co., wheat, oats, corn.* 


WINCHESTER, IND. 


Goodrich Bros., wholesale grain, seeds, hay.*7 


ay 4.0 4 “i 
¥ } es ai 


GBRIN” TRADE 


J ‘Stern, Costly 


the little daily losses in time and lubricant ; the repair stops 


edna expenses; the trouble caused uneven grindin; d th - 
; ' tenance bills of a babbitt bearing, Mole the eed eae ig ay 


We ask, as a plain business Proposition, which would pay you 


_ better, 


to seers these losses, which, in the aggregate, soon amount 


ae to a substantial sum of real Bene, or to protect yourself ermanent! 
he > from mach ss ks investing in e “f : sf 


The Monarch 


| Ball me Attrition Mill 


Belt Driven 
If Preferred 


MONARCH MOTOR DRIVEN BALL BEARING ATTRITION MILL 


ricseasisidecsss beainliat ae 


The Wench i is never careless, heedless or inattentive to business. 
ea - Ball: bearings practically eliminate friction, institute perfect and 
janent tram, chase away power and lubricant losses, and inaugu- 
“rate and continually safeguard uniform grinding. 
+ of he | mission of this mill is to ee your i prvtits: not by the grace 


ck; but by inbuilt,, original 


eatures whi never cease to exist. 


- SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. 


| : Main Ripe sed Works, MUNCY, PA. P. O. Box 320 


_ Chicago Office: No. 9 South Clinton Street 


ain men desiring a copy of this second book in 
ies of wrinkle collections issued by the “American 


* se should place their orders immediately, as the 
“new edition is selling rapidly. Mail orders will be filled 
Parte 


e order in which they are received, 


“Milling Kinks” is uniform in size and style with the 
“Book of a Wrinkles” and contains 169 illustrated devices 
te the aid of elevator men and millers. Chapters are 

luded on: Bins, Hoppers and Sinks; Valves and 

ig pouting; Elevators and Conveyors; Receiving, Separat- 


ad 


;and Cleaning; Roll Auxiliaries; Sifters and Bolters; 
and Transmission ; Blending and Tempering; 


‘Fi ping and Packing; Sampling and Testing; Dust Col- 


1; Lubrication ; Heating, Ventilating and Fumigat- 
fim Tools and Devices; Miscellaneous. 


Price, $1 25 Postpaid ; 
L BROS. bp pele co. 


ENVELOPES * 


The above factory is the exclusive home of “P. D. Q.” envelopes. 


Here is a great human organization reinforced with the most modern 
os manufacturing machinery which is all yours to command for 
D. Q.” Envelope Service. 


“P. D. Q.” means the very best it is possible to give in PRICE— 
DELIVERY and QUALITY. That is your guarantee when you buy . 
Ee ee . Q.” Envelopes. Envelopes manufactured any size to meet any 
nee 


- ASK FOR PRICES ON “P. D. Q.” ENVELOPES FOR— 


Grains—Screenings — Elevator Dust—Seeds—Alfalfa Meal — Cotton- 
seed Products—Navy, Pinto and Soy Beans—Velvet 
Bean Meal—Peanut Meal 


FEEDS :—Dairy, Horse, Hog, Poultry, Chick, Pigeon, 
Write us about your needs—let us quote you. 


GAW-O’HARA ENVELOPE COMPANY 
500 N. Sacramento Boulevard Chicago 


The Corn Exchange 
National Bank 


OF CHICAGO 


Capital - - - - - $ 5,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - 10,000,000.00 


OFFICERS 


ERNEST A;. HAMILL, Chairman of the JAMES G. WAKEFIELD, Vice-Pres, 

Board. J DWARD F. SCHOENECK, Cashier 
EDMUND D. HULBERT, President. LEWIS E. GARY, Assistant Cashier 
CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON, Vice-Pres. JAMES A. WALKER, Assistant Cashier 
OWEN T. REEVES, JR, Vice-President. CHARLES NOVAK, Assistant Cashier 
J. EDWARD MAASS, Vice-President. HUGH J, SINCLAIR, Assistant Cashier 
NORMAN ‘J, FORD, Vice-President. 


DIRECTORS 


WATSON F. BLAIR CHARLES H. HULBURD 
CHAUNCEY B. BORLAND CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON 
EDWARD B. BUTLER JOHN J. MITCHELL 
croatia CARPENTER MARTIN A. RYERSON 
CLYDE M. CARR 4 
HENRY P. CROWELL 


ERNEST A, HAMILL ROBERT J. THORNE 
EDMUND D, HULBERT CHARLES H. WACKER 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Foreign Exchange Letters of Credit 
Cable Transfers . 


Accounts of grain elevator operators and commission men throughout 
the country respectfully solicited 


Thirty-Ninth Year 


“< 


June 15, 1921. 


WHY, NOT INSTALL? 


A WELLER POWER SHOVEL 
FOR UNLOADING 
Grain, Coal, Cement, Salt, Fertilizer Etc. 
Does the Work Quickly and at a Low Cost 
Write for Prices 
BEFORE YOU PLACE YOUR ORDER FOR A 
: TRUCK DUMP 
Ask Us About the Weller Truck Dump 


WELLER. MANUFACTURING Co. 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON 


PITTSBURGH SALT LAKE CITY 


elevating grain. 


our Chicago stock. — 


118 SO. CLINTON STREET 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. 


22-Ib. to 24-Ib. FRICTION is Hamilton's guarantee, insuring louse Le evator’’ Belts. 


30-oz. duck forms a strong, substantial base for rubber cover of the best analy, ever aoe in belting for conveying cand SF res 


The Conover-McHenry Elevator at Peoria, Recently erected, chose Hamilton's “Ltevator” Belt on these builtin goalies Dae 
and installed 3,070 feet, which comprises their complete belting equipment. 


Specify Hamilton “‘L’evator’” Brand of Belting on your next ‘installation. 


‘We are back to pre-war prices. 


HAMILTON RUBBER MFG. ‘co. 


New York, Boston, caer San Francisco, Seattle ‘ 


RUBBER BELTING 


For many years the Standard’ is - a ie 
Belting for elevators: _ 


Specify this belting when | con- 
tracting to build or remodel. | 


Demand it when ordering direct. 


The Gutta PerchaéRubber Mists ae 


301 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 


BUILT-IN 
| QUALITY” 
- BELTING © 


We can supply your pealdes or jobber from ss 


i 


- CHICAGO, ILL. 
Branches: New York and Philadelphia 


